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Transliteration and Some Matters of Usage 


In transliterating Arabic words, I follow the system of the International Journal of Middle East 
Studies. However, in words which are used in English frequently, such as Muhammad, 
Imam, Mecca, and Medina, I follow the common English spelling. I write the ta marbuta 
only when it is followed by a word in genitive constructions (e.g., daraja but darajat al- 
awliya). 

When discussing, paraphrasing, and quoting primary sources, I have used the third 
person masculine pronoun to remain faithful to the Arabic original, since in my sources, 
masculine pronouns are used throughout not only because in Arabic they sometimes 
function as neutral (when the gender of the person is unknown), but also because in many 
cases those texts are only concerned with men. 

I have used both the Hijri and Gregorian dates. In the Bibliography and in Appendix 
1, I always indicate the Gregorian dates, while indicating the Hijri ones only when they 
actually appear in the edition. 

I have used Abdel Haleem’s translation for quoting the Qur’an in English. 



INTRODUCTION 


I was in Medina with Mufaddal and some of our friends. 

We had an argument about [the Imam’s] divinity, and decided to go 
and ask Abu ‘Abd Allah [ja’far al-Sadiq about the matter]. We arrived at his door, 
whereupon he came out to us and said, “They [the Imams] are but honorable servants [of God] who do 

not say anything before He does, and who know 
His command.” 

Kashshl, Rijal, no. 591 


This dissertation studies a textual tradition which documents the earliest and hitherto 
little-known phase of two formative processes in Shi‘i thought which are tied together 
in a dialectical bond. One of these processes was, broadly speaking, the opposition 
between the believers in the Imams’ divinity and the proponents of their humanity, 
ending with the eventual defeat of the former. The other was the introduction of the 
Mu’tazill theological school’s rationalist methods into Shi’i thought. 

The two processes are connected in that not only the second followed the first 
(with a slight overlap), but also because some of its actors were involved in bringing the 
first process to its eventual end, i.e. to the defeat and demonization of the believers in 
the divine nature of the Imams. Thus, after a period of coexistence with their 
opponents in the 2 nd /8 th c., the believers in the Imams’ divinity were gradually pushed 
by them underground and were proclaimed heretics. They were suppressed in their 
native Iraq, and their offshoot the NusayrTs transplanted their teachings to Syria. Their 
opponents, on the other hand, beginning from second half of the 3 rd /9 th century 
became influenced by the rational methods of the Mutazill school of theology, and 
with time became the dominant, or orthodox, form of Twelver Shi’ism. The textual 
tradition which I study in these pages, then, consists of several theological treatises 
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which contain the teachings of, both, the believers in the Imams’ divinity, and the 
rationalistic wing of Shiism that had come under the influence of Mutazill theology. 

To set the stage for the study, I will begin with a brief description of the two 
trends. One of the most contentious issues that occupied the Shi’is from the 2 nd /8 th 
century on was the Imam’s nature and his relation to God. The views of numerous 
groups and individuals on this question vacillated between two extreme positions; one 
viewed the Imams as semi-divine beings with supernatural abilities, while the other 
presented them as merely knowledgeable leaders of the community and authoritative 
teachers of all things religious. 1 Unsurprisingly, each group called the other by 
derogatory nicknames; for their “extreme” views on the Imam, the proponents of the 
Imam’s divinity were called ghulat, “extremists”; these “extremists,” in their turn, 
branded their opponents with the term muqassira, “those who fall short” (of fully 
understanding the Imam’s nature). 2 The teachings of the “extremists” included a 
number of other beliefs, probably dating to the pre-Islamic religions of the Middle East, 
and equally rejected by their opponents, such as the idea of transmigration of souls 
( tanasukh ), reincarnation of humans into non-human forms ( maskh , masukhiyya), 3 and 


1 Modarressi, Crisis and Consolidation : 19-34; Madelung, Religious Trends in Early Islamic Iran: 80-1; Howard, 
“Shn Theological Literature”: 19. 

2 On the teachings of the “extremists” see, Halm, Die Islamische Gnosis; Halm, “Golat,” Elr, vol. 11: 62-4; id. 
“Das ‘Buch der Schatten’: Die Mufaddal-Tradition der Gulat und die Urspriinge des Nusayritentums”, I 
and II; Hodgson, “Ghulat.” El 2, vol. 2: 1093; Amir-Moezzi, “Savoir c-est pouvoir: exegeses et implications 
du miracle dans lTmamisme ancien”; id. “Only the Man of god is Human: Theology and Mystical 
anthropology According to Early Imam! Exegesis”; id. “Aspects de l’imamologie duodecimaine: 
remarques sur la divinite de l’imam.” On the beliefs of the “moderates,” see Bayhom-Daou, “The Imam’s 
Knowledge and the Quran according to al-Fadl b. Shadhan al-Nisaburl (d. 260 A.H./854 A.D.).” 

3 For the Gnostic background of some ghulat teachings, see e.g., Wasserstrom, “The Moving Finger 
Writes”: 12, et passim; Tucker, Mahdis and Millenarians: 14, 58, et passim. While the exact extra-Islamic 
origin of some of these beliefs in early ghuluw is difficult to trace, there is one detail in Kitab al-sirat, one 
of the Mufaddal-works that will be studied in Chapter Two, which leaves little doubt as to its Manichean 
origin. It states that some people transmigrate into animals they have killed or inanimate objects they 
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God’s incarnation in human flesh (hulul). The strong messianic element in their 
doctrines provided the ideological basis for several uprisings which took place in Iraq 
in the first half of the 2 nd /8 th century, all suppressed by the caliphal government. 4 

The strife between the two camps eventually ended with the victory of the 
“moderate” wing, which became the orthodox form of Imami, or Twelver, Shi’ism. 
Having lost the battle for orthodoxy, the ghulat were demonized by the Imamis and 
were eventually pushed to the fringes of Shi'ism, becoming an underground movement. 
In the first half of the 4 th /lO th century, one of the prominent ghulat groups, the 
Nusayrls, were transplanted by their leaders to Syrian soil, thus remaining the only 
survivors of the Iraqi ghulat who exist to this day. Despite the victory of the “moderate” 
camp, some of the “extremist” doctrines, such as those regarding the Imam’s 
knowledge, made their way into the beliefs of Twelver Shi’is through hadith . 5 

In Iraq and Iran, meanwhile, another process was taking place in Shi‘i thought. 
In the second half of the 3 rd /9 th century, some Shi‘i thinkers began introducing the 
rational methods of the Mu’tazilT school of theology into Imami discourse. This implied 
the use of reason in theological argumentation instead of reliance on revelation and 
hadith only. Their opponent school of Qum was against reliance on reason, arguing, 


have used; conversely, those animals or objects in their turn become reborn in human form, and then 
treat that person the way he had treated them, see section “Balance between Opposites.” Very similar 
teachings are found in the description of Manichean beliefs by 4 th century Christian authors Hegemonius 
and Bishop ofjerusalem Cyril, see Jackson, “The doctrine of Metempsychosis in Manichaeism”: 253-5. 

4 Tucker, Mahdis and Millenarians; id. “Rebels and Gnostics: al-Mughlra ibn SaTd and the Mughlriyya”; id. 
“Abu Mansur al-TjlT and the Mansuriyya: a Study in Medieval Terrorism”; id. “Abd Allah Ibn Mu'awiya 
and the Janahiyya: Rebels and Ideologues of the Late Umayyad Period”; id. “Bayan b. SanTan and the 
Bayaniyya: Shfite Extremists of Umayyad Iraq”; for a general survey of messianism in early Islamic 
history, see Arjomand, “Messianism, Millenialism and Revolution in Early Islamic History.” 

5 Modarressi, Crisis and Consolidation: 17-8. 
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instead, for the primacy of hadith and the Qur’an as the sole sources for our knowledge 
about religion. 6 The hadith oriented school of Qum was not the only opponent of the 
Shi’i rationalists, however. The latter also opposed the Kufan ghulat and were probably 
involved in their downfall. It is not by chance that two prominent early Shi‘i rationalist 
thinkers, both members of the NawbakhtI family, 7 composed books refuting the 
teachings of the Shi‘i “extremists.” 89 The activities of these thinkers thus mark the 
dialectical bond between the two trends described above, i.e. the waning of the ghulat 
and the emergence of Shi‘i rationalism. 10 

Both processes are documented very scantily. Precious little has remained of 
original ghulat writings, and much of what we know about their teachings is from 
several accounts of medieval heresiographers and biographers, which, needless to say, 
are polemical and skewed. 11 To this day, only three original complete works by the 
ghulat have been published. 12 One is the so-called Umm al-kitab (Mother of the Book), a 
multi-layered text whose main part probably dates back to the late 3 rd /lO th century, and 

6 Madelung, “Imamism and Mu'tazilite Theology”: 15-9; Modarressi, Crisis and Consolidation: 115 ff; 
Howard, “Shi 1 !Theological Literature”: 27. 

7 On the NawbakhtI family, see Iqbal, Khandan-i NawbakhtI. 

8 Khatlb al-Baghdadl, Tarlkh Baghdad, vol. 6: 380; Iqbal, Khandan-i NawbakhtI 117,134-6. 

9 On the opposition of the Nawbakhtls to the ghulat, see also Arjomand, “Crisis of the Imamate”: 503-4. 

10 Said Amir Arjomand describes this transition, stating that, by accepting rational theological methods, 
Imami theologians “completed the transition of Imami Shfism from chiliasm to law,” see “The 
Consolation of Theology”: 553. 

11 On the sources about the ghulat, see Buckley, “The Early Shiite Ghulah ”: 301-13; Halm, Die Islamische 
Gnosis: 27-31. 

12 Writing in 1982, Heinz Halm says that only two original ghulat-texts have survived, see Die Islamische 
Gnosis: 31-2. 
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which has survived in a Persian translation. 13 The other two texts — Kitab al-haft wa-1- 
azilla ( The Book of the Seven and the Shadows, henceforth, KH), and Kitab al-sirat (The Book of 
the Path, henceforth, KS) — contain detailed descriptions of slightly different versions 
of the ghulat theology of the 3 rd /9 th -4 th /lO th centuries. 14 In addition to this, several 
passages from original ghulat texts have survived in NusayrI sources that were recently 
published in the series Silsilat al-turath al-‘alawL ls 

Of the writings of the earliest phase of Mu‘tazill-influenced Imami thought, too, 
we know very little, and hitherto — mainly from indirect sources. 16 There are two 
texts, however, which do appear to be very early (if not the earliest surviving) 
specimens of Mutazill influenced Shi‘i thought. Preserved in the third volume of 
MajlisT’s Bihar al-anwar, they argue for God’s existence through purely rational 
arguments. One is called Kitab al-ihlflaja (The Book of the Myrobalane Fruit, henceforth, Kl) 
— after the medicinal plant which figures in the text; the other is Kitab al-tawhid (The 
Book of Divine Unicity, henceforth, KT). While the non-Shi‘i provenance of the former is 


13 For the most up-to-date analysis of Umm al-kitab, and for the discussion of previous scholarship about 
it, see Anthony, “The Legend of ‘Abdallah ibn Saba’ and the Date of Umm al-Kitab,” especially p. 18; see 
also Halm, Die Islamische Gnosis: 113-98. 

14 Several works by NusayrI authors share numerous elements with the two mentioned treatises, such as, 
e.g., the various texts published by Bar-Asher and Kofsky in The NusayrI- ‘AlawT religion: an enquiry into its 
theology and liturgy, or the numerous NusayrI texts published in the Silsilat al-turath al-‘alawl series (see the 
“Bibliography”). However, being composed by later NusayrI authors who mostly lived in Syria, they are 
not necessarily representative of the Kufan Shi‘i extremism, being its later development. 

15 These will be discussed separately in my second and third chapters. Another treatise which contains 
elements of Iraqi ghuluw is Kitab al-usus (edited by Ed. Ja'far al-Kanj DandashI in Madkhal ila l-madhhab al- 
‘alawlal-nusayrl, Arbad, 2000, and by Abu Musa and Shaykh Musa in Silsilat al-turath al-‘alawl 9, Lebanon, 
2008: 45-139). According to a private communication by Annunziata Russo, the text is distinct from both 
KH and KS, and was probably composed in the milieu of Imam ‘All al-Rida (d. 202/818). I am grateful to 
Dr. Russo for generously sharing with me her findings about the text. 

16 Madelung, “Imamism and Mu'tazilite Theology”: 15; among the surviving works of the early Mu'tazill 
influenced Shi‘i theology are the treatises of Abu Ja‘far b. Qiba al-RazI; for their analysis, together with 
their Arabic texts and English translations, see Modarressi, Crisis and Consolidation: 107-244. 
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not certain, leaving room for arguing that it need not necessarily have been written by 
a Mu'tazill author and then adopted by Shi‘is, the latter’s Mu'tazill origin is clearly 
documented: both the non-Shi‘i original, with rather clearly expressed Mu'tazill 
elements, and its Shi‘i adaptation, have survived and are readily available in printed 
editions. 

The similarity of style and content unifies each of the mentioned pairs of texts; 
each pair originated in roughly the same religious milieu, discusses similar religious 
ideas, and contains similar terminology. There is one thing, however, which unifies all 
four texts — their alleged authorship. In all four, the main narrator is Mufaddal b. 
‘Umar al-ju‘fl, the companion of the sixth and seventh Shi‘i Imams Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 
148/765) and Musa al-Kazim (d. 183/799). All four are written in the form of a dialogue 
betweenja'far al-Sadiq and Mufaddal. 

An influential member of the Shi‘i community, Mufaddal was actively involved 
in its life as a financial agent and probably also as a religious thinker. Reports about 
him in later Twelver tradition are rather contradictory; some authors have called him a 
heretic and an unbeliever, while others have considered him a learned man and a 
righteous scholar. The analysis of the numerous hadith and the available reports in 
biographical works, however, shows that to the end of his life he was a close friend of 
the two Imams, even though at some point in his life his relations with Ja'far al-Sadiq 
might have become strained. 

Apart from the mentioned four texts, another five are ascribed to Mufaddal; yet 
none of the nine titles bearing his name (except, perhaps, two) are the work of his 
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pen. 17 Like the mentioned four, they are the result of the subsequent three centuries of 
the development of Shi'i doctrine and the product of sometimes contradictory 
theological traditions and approaches. The first work that might perhaps be Mufaddal’s 
own, is Mufaddal’s testament to the Shfi community, the Wasiyyat al-Mufaddal , a short 
letter in which he complains about his bad treatment by some Shfis in Kufa. 18 The 
second text, Ma iftarada Allah ‘ala l-jawarih min al-lman (The Belief which God has Made 
Incumbent upon the Limbs), is a long letter allegedly sent to Mufaddal by Ja'far, in which 
he rejects some of Mufaddal’s theological views, such as, that religious obligations and 
prohibitions are men. Interestingly, this particular view is ascribed to the Khattabiyya 
ghulat sect, of which Mufaddal was probably a follower at some point in his life. 19 There 
is nothing in these two texts, except his name, that specifically suggests that their 
author is Mufaddal. However, since there is also nothing that proves the contrary, his 
authorship remains a possibility. 

The third Mufaddal-text is an apocalyptic treatise about the advent of the 
Hidden Imam, called, because of its content, Mayakun ‘inda zuhur al-Mahdl, or What will 
Happen upon the Appearance of the Mahdi. Despite the presence of several ghulat elements, 
it is not an “extremist” work per se because such elements are very few. Duasamat, the 
fourth text, is a short prayer, allegedly related to Mufaddal by Ja'far al-Sadiq, and 


17 For a short description of the Mufaddal-works, see Modarressi, Tradition and Survival, vol. 1: 334-7; 
Asatryan, “Mofazzal al-Jo'fi,” Elr [ http://www.iranicaonline.org/artides/mofazzal-al-jofi ]; for the 
sources what quote the Mufaddal-works, see Appendix 1. 

18 Kafi has several hadith mentioning a certain Wasiyyat al-Mufaddal, but the short passages that are quoted 
there do not seem to be taken from this text (or at least from this recension of the text), see Kulaynl, Kafi, 
vol. 2:344,400-1. 

19 For a discussion of this idea, see my Chapter 3. 
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released to the Shi‘i community by the Hidden Imam’s second agent. Finally, a short 
text called Al-risala l-mufaddaliyya (The Mufaddal-Epistle), is a text of obscure origin, 
quoted in Sibilat al-turath al-‘alawL 20 

Of the nine texts comprising Mufaddal’s legacy (henceforth “the Mufaddal- 
tradition”), the first four are the most valuable for the study of the early history of 
Shi’ism. First, because unlike the remaining five, which are mostly short and 
fragmented, these are full-fledged theological and cosmological texts. 21 Secondly, and 
more importantly, they represent the formative period of two theological traditions 
which have left very few textual traces. Thus, they present firsthand accounts of the 
beliefs of the “extremist” branch of Shi'ites, and of the writings of the earliest Mu’tazill- 
influenced Imami authors. It is these four texts, therefore, that I study in my 
dissertation. 

None of texts were written neither by Mufaddal nor by his interlocutor Ja'far al- 
Sadiq. Firstly, because they were composed (perhaps, except for several parts of KH) 
one or two centuries later. Secondly, Ja'far is known to have excommunicated those 
among his followers who taught his divinity. 22 Apart from this, very little is known 
about the origin and date of the texts. Thus far, all four have been studied very little, 
and most of the conclusions proposed hitherto concerning their authorship and dating 
need revision. Kitab al-sirat is studied by Leonardo Capezzone in the introduction to his 

20 In Al-majmu a l-mufaddaliyya, Silsilat al-turath al-‘alawl 6: 9-17. 

21 Al-risala l-mufaddaliyya does share, to be sure, some features with KS and KH. However, it is very short, 
only nine pages in the edition of Silsilat al-turath al-‘alawT, and difficult to contextualize. Therefore, I will 
not focus on this text in my study. 

22 Perhaps the most famous such follower is Abu 1-Khattab al-Asadl, whom Ja'far cursed for divinizing him 
(see Chapter One). 
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own edition of the work. 23 Kitab al-haft has been studied by Heinz Halm in his long 
article on Mufaddal and early ghulat titled “Das ‘Buch der Schatten’: Die Mufaddal- 
Tradition der Gulat und die Urspriinge des Nusayriertums,” 24 and in his book Die 
Islamische Gnosis, 25 where he translates parts of the book into German. The two texts of 
the rationalist Mufaddal-tradition, Kitab al-tawhid and Kitab al-ihlilaja, have been briefly 
treated in an article by Colin Turner 26 and in a book by Melhem Chokr. 27 

The life of their alleged author Mufaddal is also studied very little. Apart from 
several brief notes 28 contained in larger bibliographical works, the first part of Halm’s 
abovementioned article is the only piece of research that deals with him at some 
length. 29 However, the work does not engage several important sources on Mufaddal’s 
life, and those which it does are presented in a descriptive manner, without historical 
contextualization. Overall, the reader is left with numerous unanswered questions 
about Mufaddal and his position in the Shi'i community. 

This dissertation, then, revises all the previous views on the four works that 
make up the two strands of the Mufaddal-tradition — his “extremist” legacy, and his 
“rationalist,” or “Mu’tazill” one. It contextualizes them by locating them in time and 

23 “II Kitab al-sirat attribuito a Mufaddal ibn ‘Umar al-Ju‘fT.” Rivista degli Studi Orientali 69 (1995): 295-312. 

24 The article came out in two parts in Der Islam 55 (1978): 219-66, and 58 (1981): 16-86. 

25 Zurich and Munich, 1982: 240-74. 

26 “The ‘Tradition of Mufaddal’ and the Doctrine of the Raja: Evidence of ghuluww in the Eschatology of 
Twelver Shi'ism?” Iran: Journal of the British Institute of Persian Studies 44 (2006): 175-95. 

27 Zandaqa et zindiqs en Islam au second siecle de I’hegire, Damascus, 1993. 

28 Ivanow, Ismaili Literature: 30; GAL (s), vol. 1:104; GAS, vol. 1: 534; Modarressi, Tradition and Survival, vol. 1: 
333-4; Amin, A‘yan al-shTa, vol. 10: 132-3; Munsif b. ‘Abd al-Jalll’s introduction to his own edition of KS 
(pp. 8-21) is the most detailed account. 

29 Pp. 224-235. 
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space, and by evaluating their importance for the development of Shi‘i thought 
(without, however, delving into the issue of the possible pre-Islamic influences). It also 
studies his life through a close reading and novel interpretation of all available primary 
sources. 

I begin my work with the study of Mufaddal’s life and his religious and social 
environment. In Chapter 1 I examine all the available information about Mufaddal in 
primary sources, including hadith texts and isnads, and passages in bio-bibliographical 
works. 30 I study Mufaddal’s role as a member of the Shi‘i community of Kufa and as a 
companion of the 6 th and 7 th Imams, while also trying to understand his religious views. 
I also inquire into the nature of the group which in heresiographic sources is called 
“Mufaddaliyya” after him. 

In my Chapter 2, I analyze one of the two major treatises of the Mufaddal- 
tradition’s “extremist” strand — Kitab al-sirat. One of the main problems in dealing with 
the Mufaddal-texts being authorship, I begin the chapter by addressing (and ultimately 
rejecting) existing views about the identity of its author. I then situate it in place and 
time by combining scant references in the text itself with the comparison of its various 
features to other works whose authors, and hence the place and time of composition, 
are known; this allows me to situate the work somewhere between the two 
Occultations, i.e. between the years 260/874 and 329/941. Finally, I analyze the 
theology and cosmology of the work. 

In Chapter 3,1 study Kitab al-haft wa-l-azilla — the second “extremist” Mufaddal- 

work. Here I also begin by analyzing, and again rejecting, the existing views of its 

30 1 have deliberately omitted the Nusayrl material featuring Mufaddal, as it is full of legendary features 
and presents Mufaddal in a supernatural light, thus being of little help in reconstructing his life. 
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authorship. I further demonstrate that the text consists of at least seven separate 
layers, which were composed over two or three hundred years, beginning probably 
from the 2 nd /8 th century to the 5 th /ll th . Emerging in the ghulat milieu of Kufa, the book 
was transplanted to Syria by the NusayrTs, who added a few layers to it; the book is 
attested in its final form in the 5 th /l 1 th century among the NusayrTs of Syria. 

Since the two works forming the rational strand of the Mufaddal-tradition are 
relatively short, have very similar theologies and vocabularies, and, because of their 
similarity, present similar challenges for determining their authorship and dating, I 
analyze them together in the fourth chapter. As before, I begin by studying their 
authorship and date through the comparison of some of their features to other texts of 
known authorship. I combine this information with some textual features of the two 
texts and with references to them in bibliographic literature. The chapter ends with the 
analysis of the theological arguments of the two works. 

The conclusion sums up the findings of all the chapters and offers some further 
reflections on the relations between the various parts of the Mufaddal-tradition on the 
one hand, and on the relation between the works and their alleged author on the other. 
It also looks at the later trajectories of the Mufaddal-tradition’s two strands by 
examining their manuscript histories. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

Mufaddal al-Ju'fI and the Religious Milieu of Kufa in the 2 nd /8 th Century 


Kufa in the l st // h -2 nd /8 th Centuries 

Abu 'Abd Allah Mufaddal b. 'Umar al-Ju'fl lived in Kufa during the lifetime of the sixth 
and seventh Shi'i Imams Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) and Musa al-Kazim (d. 183/799), 
and died before the latter’s death, i.e. the year 183/799. 31 The Mufaddaliyya, the group 
named for him, was described in the heresiographic sources as one of the numerous 
Shi'i sects for which Iraq, and Kufa in particular, provided fertile soil during the second 
Islamic century. A hotbed of religious developments, Kufa’s place is especially 
important in the history of Shi'ism. From almost its very founding, it was a center of 
the pro-'Alid movement, and it is not by chance that after the Battle of the Camel in 
34/656 'All b. AbT Talib decided to transfer his capital from Medina to this town. A year 
later at the battle of SiffTn, 'All’s partisans were mostly Kufans. 32 Given the great 
importance this town played in the history of early Shiism, I will set the stage for the 


31 Biographical sources mention another Kufan living in the same period, with a similar name, and the 
same tribal affiliation — Mufaddal b. Yunus al-Kufl Abu Yunus al-Ju'fl, who died in the year 178/794 (see, 
e.g. Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, vol. 10: 276-7 and Dhahabl, Tarikh al-isldm (years 171-80): 370-1; for 
numerous references to other sources, see Dhahabl, ibid.: 370, n. 5). Despite the similarities, however, it is 
certain that this is a different person. For one thing, his father’s name — Ibn Yunus — differs from 
Mufaddal b. ‘Umar’s; for another, none of the persons that are said to have narrated from Mufaddal b. 
Yunus, or from whom he narrated himself, appear in Mufaddal b. ‘Umar’s environment; thus, according 
to Dhahabl (see ibid.), the former Mufaddal narrated on the authority of Awzal, Ibrahim b. Adham, and 
Abu Jinab al-Walld b. Bukayr, and the persons who transmitted from him are Abu Usama, Ibn al- 
Mubarak, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mahdl, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Qattad, and Khalaf b. Tamlm. None 
of these names appears among the narrators or authorities of Mufaddal b. ‘Umar, as seen in Appendix 2. 
That the name of Mufaddal’s father, presumably a Shi‘i like his son, was the name of the second “rightly- 
guided” Caliph ‘Umar is no wonder, for despite the negative image of the first three caliphs in Shi‘a 
circles, such names were routinely given by Shi‘is duringja‘far’s time, see, e.g., my Appendix 2. 

32 Djait, “Les yamanites a Kufa”: 167; id. “Kufa”: 290-8; Wheatley, The Places where Men Pray Together : 46,89. 
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study of Mufaddal’s life and his apocryphal tradition by briefly presenting what is 
known about Kufa’s sectarian and social life in its early centuries. 

Kufa was founded in 17/638 by Sa'd b. AbT Waqqas a year after his victory in 
QadisTyya. 33 In the beginning it was merely a military camp for the 30 000 veterans of 
this battle, and before the establishment of this settlement, the site had likely been 
populated by agriculturalists of Iranian and Aramean origin. 34 However, it gradually 
began to transform into an urban center with permanent population growing at a 
steady pace, and so in about thirty years after Kufa’s founding it had more than 
tripled. 35 The town’s center was occupied by the Friday mosque, the markets, the 
square ( rahaba ), and the palace ( qasr ). 36 The main bulk of Kufa consisted of the so-called 
khitat (pi. of khitta), quarters where individual tribes were stationed, as the 
administrative divisions of Kufa followed a tribal pattern. 37 In fact, tribalism remained 
one of the important features in the social texture of Kufa up till the 4 th -10 th century, 
and the political life here was strongly marked with factionalism between tribes, the 
main antagonism being between the Northern and the Southern, or Yemeni, tribes. 38 So 
much so that in 50/670 the governor altered the administrative pattern of the town, 

33 Djait, Al-Kufa: 65-69. 

34 Wheatley, The Places where Men Pray Together: 45; Morony, Iraq after the Muslim Conquest: 239. 

35 Wheatley, The Places where Men Pray Together: 45; Djait, “Al-Kufa,” £12, vol. 5: 345. According to Maurice 
Lombard, thirty years after its founding Kufa had a population of over 100 000, see The Golden Age of Islam: 
123. 

36 Djait, Al-Kufa: 91-115; see also p. 302 of the same work for a map of Kufa in its heyday. 

37 Wheatley, The Places where Men Pray Together: 45; Djait, Al-Kufa: 117-135; Massignon, “Exploration du 
plan de Kufa”: 46. 

38 The organization of the city along tribal lines began to gradually change into a sectarian one beginning 
from the 2 nd /8 th century, see Haider, The Origins of the ShTa: 231-48. 
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placing Northern and Yemeni tribes in mixed units, trying thereby to blur the 
boundaries between them. 39 The strife between the two factions extended into the 
religious sphere, where the Yemenis were associated with the pro-'Alid camp. 40 It is 
therefore no coincidence that the clan of Ju'fT, whose client Mufaddal was, belonged to 
the Yemeni tribe of Madhhij, the second largest Yemeni tribe in Kufa after Hamdan, 
whose members very early distinguished themselves as ardent supporters of the 'Alid 
cause. 41 

Another important constituent in the social life of Kufa were the non-Arab 
converts, the mawali, mainly of Iranian and Aramean origin. The first mawali appeared 
after the Islamic conquests and were prisoners of war and manumitted slaves, but there 
was also voluntary clientage ( wala ), which bound the convert, usually from lower 
layers of the society, to an Arab patron. The lowly status of the mawali in their new 
society remained such even after the conversion, and thereby alienated them from the 


39 On the administrative divisions of Kufa and the distribution of tribes, see Massignon, “Exploration du 
plan de Kufa”: 38-46; Wheatley, The Places where Men Pray Together: 46-47; Djait, Al-Kufa: 117-132; id. “Al- 
Kufa”; Rotter, Die Umayyaden und der Zweite Biirgerkrieg: 94. 

40 Watt, The Formative Period: 43; id.: “Shfism under the Umayyads”: 160; Patricia Crone argues that the 
Yemeni Arabs, as well as the mawali, were especially devoted to the family of the Prophet because all the 
three groups were excluded from the political arena by the tribally minded Northern Arabs. Thus, the 
love of the Imams was the sign of a universalist outlook which transcended tribal boundaries: “the 
Hashimites transcended ethnic divisions simply by being kinsmen of the Prophet, whether victimized or 
not. They formed a sacred lineage so greatly elevated above Arabs and non-Arabs alike that the 
differences between the two were drained of importance. Sunnis might consider love of the Arabs to be 
part of the faith, but to ShTites, it was the love of the imams that was mandatory, and it left no room for 
love of a special people as well,” see Crone, “Mawali and the Prophet’s Family”: 185-86. Hishem Djait 
expresses a similar view, explaining the Shi‘i sympathies of the Yemenis by the fact that both were 
marginalized by the Northern Arabs, see Djait, “Les yamanites a Kufa”: 171. 

41 Djait, “Les yamanites a Kufa”: 159. The tribe Madhhij is mentioned as early as the second century AD in 
Yemeni inscriptions, see Hoyland, Arabia and the Arabs: 233; Smith and Bosworth, “Madhhij,” £12, vol. 5: 
953. There were numerous Ju’fls among the companions of the fifth and sixth Imams, see Safari, “Ju‘ff,” 
Danishnama-yi jahan-i islam [published online at http://encyclopaediaislamica.com ]; Tavoosi, Pazhuhish-i 
piramun-i Jabir b. Yazid al-Ju‘fi: 35-7 (I am grateful to Dr. Tavoosi for mailing me a copy of his book); Haider, 
The Origins of the ShTa: 237. 
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political life. 42 Kufa and Basra became the main centers of the non-Arab Muslims 
because the converts had a tendency of migrating to these centers, but also because 
large numbers of Iranians, captives and mawall alike, were relocated here from other 
parts of Iraq. As a result, the second generation of the population of the two towns 
were of mixed parentage and bilingual. 43 That Mufaddal himself was a mawla is 
indicative of the importance of the mawall in the religious life of the town. 

The political alienation of the mawall probably became the reason for their 
attachment to the Shi'i cause. As some scholars have argued, Shi‘ism appeared as above 
ethnic and tribal boundaries, being therefore more inclusive and enabling non-Arabs to 
become involved in the political life. 44 Mukhtar’s revolt of 66/685 was the first 
movement to actively engage the non-Arab elements, 45 and the mawall proved to be an 
active element in the ghulat movements of the first half of the 2 nd /8 th century. 46 Finally, 
the 'Abbasid revolution was led by Abu Muslim, an Iranian convert, and included 
numerous Iranian elements as well. 47 The large number of Iranian and Aramean 

42 Bulliet, Conversion to Islam: 41; Crone, Slaves on Horses: 49-50; ead.: “The Significance of Wooden Weapons 
in Mukhtar’s revolt”: 178; Watt, “Shiism under the Umayyads”: 163. 

43 Shaban, Islamic History, vol. 1:170; Bulliet, Conversion to Islam: 81; Morony, Iraq after the Muslim Conquest: 
212, 255. 

44 Crone, “Mawall and the Prophet’s Family”: 185-86; ead.: Gods Caliph: 84-85; Tucker, Mahdis and 
Millenarians: 4. 

45 As well as the Yemenis, see Djait, “Les yamanites a Kufa”: 168; Goldziher, Muslim Studies, vol. 1: 95; 
Rotter, Die Umayyaden: 101-102; Crone, God’s Caliph: 80; Tucker, Mahdis and Millenarians: 21. On the 
similarity between the mawall and the Yemenis in their attitude to the 'Alids, see footnote 40. 

46 Despite the fact that large numbers of mawall took part in the anti-Umayyad revolts of the 8 th century, 
these ghulat uprisings by no means can be described as purely non-Arab movements, for the number of 
Arabs in them was likewise very large, see Tucker, Mahdis and Millenarians: 3. 

47 Crone, God’s Caliph: 94. 
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converts among the Shi‘i population of Iraq may account for the preponderance of 
Manichean, Gnostic, and Iranian ideas among the Shi‘i “extremist” groups, for, having 
been raised in those traditions, they could import many ideas found in them into their 
new faith. 48 

The third, and most pertinent to this study, element of the religio-political life 
of Kufa were the so-called Shi ‘i “extremists,” called in Arabic ghulat. 49 Mufaddal al-Ju'fT, 
who lived in the 2 nd /8 th century and died toward its end, and the Shi‘i group named for 
him, were the product of the sectarian developments which had been taking place in 
Iraq for more than a century. The last quarter of the l st /7 th c. and most of the 2 nd /8 th 
were punctuated by revolts and movements of pro-‘Alid coloring with Kufa as their 
center. The first was that of the so-called Penitents ( tawwabun ), who, repenting for 
their betrayal of Husayn four years earlier, rose in 66/685 in order to avenge his blood, 
and were defeated by the superior forces of the Umayyads. In the same year, another 
uprising broke out in Kufa under the command of Mukhtar al-Thaqafl, who claimed to 
represent the interests of'All’s family and acted as the agent of'All’s son Muhammad b. 
al-Hanafiyya. After gaining control of Kufa in the same year, he executed all those who 
had to do with the massacre at Karbala’ as an act of vengeance for the members of‘All’s 
family. He held the town for about two years, but was eventually defeated and killed by 
the caliph’s forces. 50 


48 Halm, Die Islamische Gnosis: 21; Bausani, Religion in Iran: 140-41; Wasserstrom, “The Moving Finger 
Writes”: 1-29; Prozorov, “Evoljutsiya doktrin krajnix shiitov - gulat”: 293; Radtke, “Iranian and Gnostic 
Elements in Early Tasawwuf: Observations Concerning the Umm al-Kitdb”: 519-29. 

49 The term “extremist” will be discussed below. 

50 Watt, The Formative Period: 44-47; Belyaev, Araby, islam: 182. 
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About half a century later, when the Umayyad power was in decline, and 
immediately after the establishment of the 'Abbasids, Iraq was shaken by several 
movements originating in Shi‘i groups which, for their peculiar views were called 
“extremists” ( ghulat ) by later Shi‘i and Sunni heresiographers. 51 The main doctrines 
ascribed to these sects in heresiographic works and biographical dictionaries written in 
the 3 rd /9 th century and later, were the incarnation of God in human body (hu/u/), which 
implied the divinity of 'All and other members of the Prophet’s family, transmigration 
of souls ( tanasukh ), and expectations of the arrival of the Messiah, who would purge the 
world from injustice. 52 Moreover, the leaders of the movements often claimed for 
themselves the position of the divine Imam’s messenger. Finally, the followers of the 
“extremist” sects were accused of antinomianism ( ibaha ), i.e. the abolition of the 
religious law. 53 Among the licenses the sectarians were accused of, were eating carrion, 
pork, drinking wine, gambling, and sexual promiscuity. 54 


51 On the development of this term, see Al-Qadi, “The Development of the Term Ghulat." 

52 According to Lombard, the reason for this kind of uprisings, “imbued with magico-religious elements 
from the East and with messianism, fervent and constant expectation of the Mahdi,” were the extreme 
poverty that struck the peasants, the urban lower classes, and the slaves at that time, see The Golden Age 
of Islam: 151. 

53 Early “extremist” Shfi movements have been extensively studied by William Tucker in several articles 
and in his book, see, “Rebels and Gnostics: al-Mughlra b. SaTd and the Mughlriyya”: 33-47; “Bayan b. 
SanTan and the Bayaniyya: Shiite Extremists of Umayyad Iraq”: 195-207; “Abd Allah b. Mu'awiya and the 
Janahiyya: Rebels and Ideologues of the Late Umayyad Period”: 39-57; “Abu Mansur al-TjlT and the 
Mansuriyya: a Study in Medieval Terrorism”: 66-76; Mahdis and Millenarians. See also Modarressi, Crisis and 
Consolidation: 19-51; Halm, Die Islamische Gnosis: 199-217; id. “Golat,” Elr; Hodgson, “How did the Early Shfa 
Become Sectarian?”: 4-10; id. “Ghulat,” £12, vol. 2: 1093; Madelung, “Khattabiyya,” £12, vol. 4: 1132; id. 
“Mansuriyya,” £12, vol. 6: 441; Bausani, Religion in Iran: 130-143. 

54 See, e.g. Ash'arl, Maqalat al-islamiym: 10; Nawbakhtl, Firaq al-shia: 95. The accusations of antinomianism 
seem to be a commonplace in heresiographic sources and do not necessarily have historical value, see 
Tucker, Mahdis and Millenarians: 114; Buckley, “The Early Shiite Ghulah”: 314. With regard to allegations of 
ibaha, Marshall Hodgson has noted that they could be “founded on fear or hate, or on a misinterpretation 
of deviations — when a teacher has a different law from the usual, it may be recognized as not being law 
at all,” see his “Early Shfa”: 7. Alessandro Bausani offers a different interpretation to the accusations of 
libertinism. He notes that they might have been founded on the information about certain orgiastic rites 
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The first two movements were the so-called Mughlriyya, the followers of al- 
Mughlra b. Sa'Td, and the Bayaniyya, the party of Bayan b. Sam'an, who rose with joint 
forces in the year 119/737 in Kufa, but were both defeated and killed by the governor 
Khalid al-Qasrl. 55 The former taught that Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, the 
representative of ‘All’s family who would later rise against the 'Abbasids, was the 
awaited messiah. 56 The latter held that ’All possessed divine nature which was united in 
him with his humanity, and which had passed from him to Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya 
and then, to the latter’s son Abu Hashim. 57 Another “extremist,” a contemporary of 
Mughlra and Bayan, was Abu Mansur al-‘ljll, who believed that Muhammad al-Baqir and 
the other Imams were divinely-inspired prophets, 58 and that he himself was Baqir’s 
legatee. Later on he proclaimed himself and his six descendants to be prophets after 
the Imams, the last one in this chain being the awaited Mahdi. 59 Several years after 


that, according to the Islamic tradition, had existed in the Mazdean religion. And because many of the 
“heretics” were erroneously qualified as majus by the heresiographers, the idea of sexual promiscuity 
was easily attached to these “extremists.” Another reason for such accusations, according to the same 
author, might be “the scandal orthodox Muslims felt over a certain freedom the women may have 
enjoyed traditionally and for ethnological reasons in some social areas,” see Bausani, Religion in Iran: 140. 
That the accusations of antinomian behavior on the part of the “exaggerators” might have been well 
fabricated or imagined by the heresiographers, can also be verified by the fact that the whole Imami 
corpus of traditions lacks any mention of abolition of laws, see Amir-Moezzi, “Savoir c'est pouvoir”: 268. 
One further argument to show that the sinful acts ascribed to the “extremists” were invented is that all 
the authors of the heresiographical works that write about early ghulat ascribe almost the same things to 
almost all the sects, and one gets the impression that the way they describe the ghulat is a literary topos, 
rather than true description. 

55 Tucker, “Rebels and Gnostics”: 35; id. “Bayan b. Sam'an and the Bayaniyya”: 196-97; NawbakhtT, Firaq al- 
shia: 75. 

56 Al-BaghdadT, Al-farq bayna l-firaq: 239. 

57 NawbakhtT, Firaq al-shia: 46. 

58 Madelung, “Mansuriyya”; Lalani, Early Shu Thought: 54. 

59 NawbakhtT, Firaq al-shia: 49. 
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Mughlra’s and Bayan’s uprising, in the forties of the 2 nd /8 th century, another 
“extremist” named ‘Abd Allah b. Muawiya rebelled in Kufa, but was also defeated and 
killed. The teachings of the group most closely associated with him, the Janahiyya, 
allegedly professed the full set of Shi‘i ghuluww teachings described above. 60 For 
example, they taught that God was first incarnated in Adam, and then his spirit passed 
through the prophets and the Imams to Abu Hashim, who then passed it on to Ibn 
Mu'awiya. This gave them the reason to consider him a prophet, or even god. 61 

Around the mid-2 nd /8 th century a new term began to be applied to the 
“extremist” sects, which had to do with their perception of the Imam’s nature. 
According to Hossein Modarressi, the difference between the new tendency and the old 
ghulat lay in that that whereas during the first half of the century, one of the main 
tenets of the “extremists” was the ascription of divinity to the Imams, the followers of 
the new type of sects claimed that God had delegated the Prophet and the Imams to 
rule the universe, enabling them to fulfill almost all of His functions, yet remaining 
subordinate to Him. Because of the idea of the delegation ( tafwid ) of all of God’s 
functions to the Imams, the followers of these sects came to be called mufawwida. 62 
However, despite the application of the new term, the view of the Imam or the prophet 


60 Tucker, “Abd Allah b. Mu'awiya and the Janahiyya”: 44-45; Bernheimer, “The Revolt of ‘Abdallah b. 
Mu'awiya, AH 127-130: a Reconsideration through the Coinage”; Hodgson and Canard, “Al-Djanahiyya,” 
£12, vol. 2: 441. 

61 Ash'arl, Maqalat al-islamiym: 6; Baghdadi, Al-farq bayna l-firaq: 246. 

62 Modarressi, Crisis and Consolidation : 21-28. 
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as an incarnation of God did not disappear altogether, as demonstrated by the sources, 
and even among the mufawwida one can find ideas such as the divinity of the Imams. 63 

One of the ghulat sects was the Khattabiyya, called after the name of its founder 
Abu 1-Khattab al-AsadT, the companion of the sixth Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq. Baghdadi tells 
us that first he taught that the Imams were prophets, but afterwards stated that they 
were gods. He also held that Ja'far was the incarnation of God who appointed him as His 
legatee (wasi), telling him God's greatest name. Ja'far al-Sadiq was first close with him 
Abu 1-Khattab, but then cursed him and banned from his presence. 64 His followers 
consisted of several branches, each holding peculiar views on the nature of the Imam 
and their leaders. 65 One group considered Abu 1-Khattab their leader and claimed that 
he was a prophet sent by Ja'far al-Sadiq, who himself was god. They taught that in 
every age there had to be two prophets, one speaking ( natiq ) and one silent ( samit ). 
Before, Muhammad had been the speaking one and 'All the silent one, now, Ja'far was 
the speaking one and Abu 1-Khattab the silent one. The followers of Bazlgh b. Musa, 
called after him Bazlghiyya, thought of their leader and Abu 1-Khattab as prophets sent 
by Ja'far. The followers of 'Umayr b. Bayan al-'Ijll, called 'Umayriyya, upheld the 
Bazlghiyya’s belief in the divinity of Ja'far. Similar to these views were the doctrines of 
the followers of Sari 1-Aqsam, who taught that Ja'far had sent him as a prophet to 
mankind. According to the Mu'ammariyya, the sect called after Mu'ammar b. al-Ahmar, 

63 E.g. Nawbakhtl, Firaq al-shia: 52. 

64 Al-Baghdadl, Al-farq bayna l-firaq: 247. 

65 The fullest account of the Khattabiyya doctrines is presented in Madelung’s article in the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam “Khattabiyya”; see also Tucker, Mahdis and Millenarians: 113-115 and Amir-Moezzi, “Khattabiyya,” 
Elr, perhaps the fullest account of Abu l-Khattab’s career is H. Ansari’s “Abu al-Khattab” article in 
Encyclopaedia Islamica, vol. 2: 203-10. 
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the divine light had passed from 'Abd al-Muttalib to Abu Talib, then to Muhammad, 'All, 
the Imams, and from Ja'far had passed into Abu 1-Khattab, and finally to Mu'ammar. 
Among the branches of the Khattabiyya, some sources mention a group called 
Mufaddaliyya after Mufaddal b. ‘Umar. In the section that follows, I will examine all the 
available accounts about them, and will try to understand the nature of the group. 

Mufaddaliyya 

All the accounts about the Mufaddaliyya go back to two now lost original texts, 
unevenly copied by several later heresiographers. The first, and more detailed, account, 
written by Abu ‘Isa al-Warraq after 270/883, views the group as one of the Khattabiyya 
sects. The second details the group’s beliefs with regard to seventh Imam Musa al- 
Kazim’s death. 

For its brevity, I will discuss the second account first. It is preserved in two 
sources, in Khwarazml’s Mafatih al-ulum, composed around 367/977, 66 and in the 
heresiographic work of the Ismaili author Abu Tammam who lived in the 4 th /lO th c. The 
two passages vary in length but present the same two essential points, namely, that the 
Mufaddaliyya were “related to al-Mufaddal b. ‘Umar,” 67 and that they believed that 
seventh Imam Musa al-Kazim had died, as opposed to the Waqifa 68 who thought him to 
be alive and in hiding, to appear later as the awaited Mahdi. 69 

66 Bosworth, “Al-Hwarazml on Theology and Sects: the Chapter on Kalam in the Mafatih al-‘Ulum”: 85. 

67 Madelung and Walker, An Ismaili Heresiography: 112-3; for the Arabic see pp. 122-3 of the Arabic text. I 
am grateful to Paul Walker for kindly referring me to this passage; see also KhwarazmI, Mafatih al-‘ulum: 
31-2. 

68 On the Waqifa see, Halm, “al-Wakifa or al-Wakifiyya,” El 2, vol. 11: 103; Modarressi, Crisis and 
Consolidation : 60; Kohlberg, “From Imamiyya to Ithna-‘ashariyya”: 531; Buyukkara, “The Schism in the 
Party of Musa al-Kazim and the Emergence of the Waqifa.” 
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The accounts that copy al-Warraq’s account are more valuable for the 
reconstruction of the Mufaddaliyya’s beliefs as they detail their teachings about the 
nature of the Imam, of Abu 1-Khattab, and of Mufaddal himself. Let us now look at the 
sources that are based on this account. 70 The authors who copy this tradition are 
Ash'arl (d. 324/935-36), Baghdadi (d. 429/1037), Isfarayin! (d. 471-1078-9), ShahrastanT 
(l st half of the 6 th /l2 th c), Nashwan al-Himyarl (d. ca. 573-1178), and MaqrlzT (d. 
846/1442). 71 Despite that all the accounts ultimately go back to one source and hence 
contain significant overlaps, some of these texts provide information missing in the 
other sources. Therefore, in order to reconstruct the mosaic to the extent possible, we 
have to rely on all the accounts that contain information missing in the others. Those 
texts, on the other hand, which copy or repeat others without adding anything new, 
will be dismissed. 

The first text to be discarded is the passage in Isfarayinl’s Al-tabsir ft l-dtn as it is 
is based on Baghdadi’s Al-farq bayna l-firaq. 72 Indeed, his entire description of the 


69 KhwarazmT succinctly states that the “Mufaddaliyya, [...] stem from al-Mufaddal b. ‘Umar, and [...] are 
also called the Qataiyya, because they make a break (qatau) [in the line of the Imams] and the death of 
Musa b. Ga‘far b. Muhammad” (Bosworth, “Al-HwarazmT on Theology and Sects: 90-1; for the Arabic 
original, see Khwarazml, Mafatlh al-‘ulum, ibid.). In contrast, Abu Tammam goes in great detail, dividing 
the Mufaddaliyya into four groups, each of which, while agreeing on the idea of Musa’s death, had 
different views on the identity and number of the other Imams, see Madelung and Walker, An Ismaili 
Heresiography, ibid. On the relation between the two texts, see the “Introduction” to Madelung and 
Walker, An Ismaili Heresiography, especially p. 12; see also Van Ess, DerEine und dasAndere, vol. 1: 555. ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar’s short note on the Mufaddaliyya seems to be somehow related to this textual tradition, but the 
only piece of information that he gives about them is that they considered Musa Imam after Ja‘far, 
without specifying what their views on his death were, see MughnI, vol. 20.2:181. 

70 See Madelung, “Khattabivya.” £12, vol. 4: 1132; id. “Bemerkungen”: 50 see also Amir-Moezzi, 
“Khattabiyya,” Elr. 

71 Ash'arl, Maqalat al-islamiym: 13; Baghdadi, Al-farq bayna l-firaq: 249-50; Isfarayinl, Al-tabsir fl l-dm: 112; 
ShahrastanT, Al-milal wa l-nihal, vol. 1: 122-23, 132; Abu Tammam, Kitab al-shajara, in Madelung and 
Walker, An Ismaili Heresiography: 122-3 of the Arabic text, and 112-3 of the English translation; Himyarl, 
Al-hur al-m: 221-2; MaqrlzT, Al-mawaiz wa l-i‘tibar bi dhikr al-khitat wa l-athar, vol. 2: 352. 

72 Van Ess, Der Eine und das Andere, vol. 1: 713. 
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divisions of the Khattabiyya, including the Mufaddaliyya group, copies Baghdadi’s 
account, with occasional paraphrases and abbreviations. 73 The next account that can be 
discarded is Himyari’s Al-Hur al-‘in , as it almost word for word follows Ash'arl’s passage 
in his Maqalat al-islamiym. MaqrlzT does not introduce anything new, and so his passage 
in the Khitat is also useless. 74 

Thus, we are left with three texts — Ash'arl’s Maqalat , Baghdadi’s Farq, and 
SharhastanTs Milal, and the five pieces of information below is what they tell us: 

■ They were the followers of Mufaddal the moneychanger ( sayrafi ) (this is mentioned 
in all the three works). 

■ They deified the sixth Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq (this is also attested in all the three 
sources). 75 

■ They dissociated themselves from Abu 1-Khattab because Ja'far did so (this is 
mentioned by Ash'arl and Baghdadi). 

■ The fourth point, mentioned by Ash'arl alone, is somewhat unclear: the Arabic is, 
intahalu l-nubuwwa wa l-risala, which literally means, “they claimed prophethood 


73 Baghdadi, Al-farq: 247-50; Isfarayinl, Al-tabsTr: 111-2. The only difference between Isfarayinls version 
and Baghdadis (except the former’s shortness relative to the latter) is that in the former, Mufaddal 
renounces Abu 1-Khattab, whereas in the latter, the entire Mufaddaliyya movement does so (the 
renunciation will be discussed below). The difference, however, is based on the spelling of just two verbal 
forms, and could have arisen either from Isfarayinls own misreading of Baghdadis story, or from a 
scribal or editorial error (the latter abound in the edition); for numerous examples, see Van Ess, DerEine 
und das Andere, vol. 1: 722-3. 

74 Himyarl, Al-hur al-‘Tn: 221-2; on the heresiographic passages in the works of both authors, see Van Ess, 
DerEine und das Andere, vol. 2: 946 ff, 1167-74. 

75 In Shahrastanl, the passage is followed by this statement: “Ja’far b. Muhammad al-Sadiq dissociated 
himself from all these, he banished and cursed them, for all these people were perplexed and lost.” It is 
not clear, however, whether the statement refers to the Mufaddaliyya or to all the groups of the 
Khattabiyya mentioned prior to the followers of Mufaddal. The verb used for “dissociated” is tabarra’a, 
which in all other accounts is used as referring to Ja’far’s dissociation from Abu 1-Khattab specifically, 
which makes it more likely that the passage refers to all the branches of the Khattabiyya. 
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and apostleship.” 76 It seems unlikely, however, that the entire movement would 
claim prophethood and apostleship for themselves, which shows that something in 
the texts might be missing. A possible reconstruction could be “they claimed 
prophethood and apostleship [for someone].” And since the movement is called 
after Mufaddal, this someone would most likely be him. This can be confirmed by the 
slightly different, but related, fifth statement about this group. 

■ Found in Shahrastanl’s work, the fifth point states that they considered him to be 
Imam after Abu 1-Khattab. Despite the difference in the role allegedly accorded 
Mufaddal by his followers in the latter source, both passages are similar in that they 
show the Mufaddaliyya as ascribing to their leader a superhuman role, be it 
prophethood or imamate, and the two assertions in all likelihood have similar 
origin. 

This is all we have on the Mufaddaliyya. Whether it was a large movement or a 
small group of people gathered around Mufaddal on the basis of common ideas, is hard 
to tell. All we can collect from the above information are these three statements: l) 
they attributed to Ja'far divine characteristics, 2) they considered Mufaddal to be an 
Imam or a prophet after Abu 1-Khattab, and that, 3) after having followed Abu 1- 
Khattab, they later dissociated themselves from him. 77 


76 Halm translates the phrase precisely this way, “Sie marten sich selbst das Propheten- and 
Gesandtentum an,” see “Das ‘Buch der Schatten”’ I: 224. 

77 Al-Samarra’T has a short passage on the Mufaddaliyya in his book Al-ghuluw wa l-ftraq al-ghaliyya (pp. 
102-03), which is based on the accounts of ShahrastanT and Ash'arl alone. He states that the Mufaddaliyya 
lasted until the fourth century AH. However, the passage on which he has based the statement has 
nothing to do with Mufaddaliyya in particular, but is about Shi‘i extremists and some Sufis in general, 
and is, therefore, farfetched (cf. Cairo edition of 1950-4 by Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hamld). 
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The first statement could very well be true. The attribution of divinity to the 
Imams by the 2 nd /8 th c. Shi ‘i “extremists” has been generally accepted in scholarship on 
the basis of descriptions found in heresiographic texts and in vast hadith material. 78 Of 
course, some authors have argued that not all sources which ascribe divinity to the 
Imams can be trusted, and that this idea could be a back projection of later 
heresiographers, 79 but the existence of numerous traditions where the Imams are 
indeed described as supernatural beings, does demonstrate that such beliefs did exist 
among some Shi‘is. 80 

Further, what makes the first statement about the Mufaddaliyya more credible 
is that three traditions in KulaynT and KashshT ascribe the attribution of divine qualities 


78 See, e.g., Modarressi, Crisis and Consolidation; Halm, Die Islamische Gnosis; id. “Golat”; see also Tucker’s 
articles and book on the second century “extremists” (see above), and Madelung’s articles in the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam (2 nd ed.), “Mansuriyya,” “Mukhammisa,” “Khattabiyya,” “Mansuriyya.” 

79 In a recent article, Tamima Bayhom-Daou has argued that the deification of Imams, among other ideas, 
was ascribed to these sects by later Imam! scholars in order to distance Imamis from the “extremists.” 
The only feature, according to her, that distinguished these groups from mainstream Shi’ism was their 
messianic character. Bayhom-Daou takes the relevant passages on the Khattabiyya from NawbakhtFs 
work allegedly belonging to the 8 th c. Shi’i theologian Hisham b. al-Hakam (d. 795/179), who was his main 
source of information on the ghulat, and through textual analysis separates those passages which were 
really composed by Hisham, and which were later added by Nawbakhtl. As a result, she discovered that 
the statements about the deification of Ja'far, about the allegations of Abu 1-Khattab’s prophethood, the 
belief in transmigration of souls, and other Gnostic doctrines, were later additions by Nawbakhtl, and 
that the teaching of the Khattabiyya, as well as other ghulat sects of the time, amounted to messianic 
beliefs. Another argument against the ascription of Gnostic teaching to the “extremist” groups of the 
2 nd /8 th century is that it was only in the 3 rd /9 th c. that works by Imam! authors refuting the ghulat 
doctrines began to appear, see Bayhom-Daou, “The Second Century Shfite Guldt": 37-38, 43, 45. Bausani 
also agrees that the accusation of the heresiographers are “only partly exact,” and that the views about 
God’s incarnation in human flesh and transmigration of souls were ascribed to the ghulat by their 
theological opponents in order smear them, see Bausani, Religion in Iran: 139-40. 

80 Amir-Moezzi, “Savoir c’est pouvoir”: 169; id. The Divine Guide in Early Shiism; the most thorough 
documentation of the occurrence of ghulat in hadith is perhaps Modarressi’s in his seminal Crisis 
Consolidation: 2Off. That early ghulat did indeed believe that some men can be divine, is discussed in 
Wasserstrom’s “The Moving Finger Writes”: 6,10,17. What makes his reading of the sources all the more 
credible is that he convincingly demonstrates the pre-Islamic roots of the beliefs ascribed to one of the 
earliest ghulat Mughlra b. SaTd (d. 119/736). 
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to the Imam to Mufaddal himself. 81 In one case only does Ja'far denounce him, for 
stating that the Imams distribute the sustenance of men. 82 In the two others he says to 
Mufaddal and to his friends, who were quarrelling about the Imam’s divinity, that the 
Imams are but servants of God and that they “never say anything before He does,” and 
hearken to His command. 

Finally, another testimony to the possibility of ascription of divinity to the 
Imams by early ghulat are numerous allusions to this idea in one of the main “heretical” 
Mufaddal-texts Kitab al-haft, which, despite its possibly later origin, does contain the 
teachings found in the same religious milieu as the early Shi'i extremists. 83 Thus, it is 
very well possible that Mufaddal and his circle did regard the Imams as beings of higher 
order than ordinary men. 

The second statement, about the imamate or prophethood of Mufaddal after 
Abu 1-Khattab, seems more doubtful. Had such a claim occurred, Ja'far, who had 
banished Abu 1-Khattab for divinizing him, would very likely do the same with 
Mufaddal, for it would undermine his own imamate and Muhammad’s prophecy. 
Indeed, neither the biographical dictionaries nor hadith contain any mention of Ja'far’s 
condemnation of Mufaddal on account of his claims to imamate or prophethood. Only 
in two traditions does Ja'far blame him, but for different reasons. The Imam accuses 
him of unbelief and of teaching his son Isma'Tl KhattabI ideas. 84 What these ideas were is 

81 Kashshl, Rijal, no. 587,591; Kulaynl, Kafi, vol. 8: 231-32. 

82 Kashshl, Rijal, no. 587. 

83 The teachings of this text will be discussed in great detail in my Chapter Three. 

84 Kashshl, Rijal, nos. 581 and 586. 
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not clear, but nowhere does Mufaddal appear to claim any supernatural power for 
himself, and according to one tradition, by the time he died he was in quite close 
relations with Ja'far’s son Musa al-Kazim. 85 Furthermore, even after Musa’s death his 
son and eighth Imam 'All al-Rida speaks of Mufaddal very fondly. 86 

If these two hadith have any historical value at all, they indicate that by the end 
of his life Mufaddal was on very good terms with the Imams, which rules out the 
possibility that he might have claimed the role of an imam, let alone that of a prophet. 
Likewise, there is no mention of a group of people who would attribute to him qualities 
of an imam or a prophet. True, the traditions presenting the relationships between the 
Imams and Mufaddal as being good might be spurious. But if the ImamT traditionalists 
did include such “unorthodox” traditions into their collections, there is no doubt that 
had there been in circulation a single hadith condemning Mufaddal or his followers of 
such heretical views, they would not miss the chance to record them as well. 

The third statement about the Mufaddaliyya, namely, that they dissociated 
themselves from Abu 1-Khattab after having followed him initially, seems to be 
plausible on account of the traditions and the argument presented above, namely, even 
if the traditions which present the Imams speaking of him favorably after his death are 
fabricated, there are also virtually none stating the contrary. Besides, a tradition in 
KashshI ends with a sentence which states that “Mufaddal returned after [being a 
Khattabl]” (thumma raja a ba'du). This passage echoes SahrastanT’s statement that 
Mufaddal, among others, returned to the true Imam (see below), and the statement of 

85 KashshI, Rijal, no. 597, 

86 KashshI, Rijal, no. 593; Kulaynl, Ka.fi, vol. 1: 320; Mufld, Irshad: 319. 
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Ash'ari and Baghdadi that the Mufaddaliyya, unlike the other KhattabTs, dissociated 
themselves from Abu 1-Khattab. In fact, Mufaddal’s complicated relationships with 
Zurara b. A'yan, one of the people who, according to Shahrastanfs account, 87 was 
among those who returned to the true path after the initial confusion, and who in 
different traditions appears to be both Mufaddal’s friend and foe, indicate that at 
different times they probably held different views, and at the time when they were on 
friendly terms, Zurara might have been among his followers. It is also possible that 
Mufaddal’s and Zurara’s changing relationships were the reason of the latter’s 
changing relations with the Imam, who at times rebuked the latter for his independent 
views, but could not afford to dissociate himself from him altogether. 88 

Summing up Abu ‘Isa al-Warraq’s tradition on the Mufaddaliyya, we can state 
that it was a group of people gathered around Mufaddal b. 'Umar al-Ju‘f!. What their 
views on the Imamate were is unclear. They probably attributed divine characteristics 
to Ja'far al-Sadiq, but they did not claim the imamate or prophethood for Mufaddal. 
They probably did initially adhere to the Khattabiyya, but then distanced themselves 
from it. 

Now let us briefly examine the relations between Warraq’s tradition and the 
first one, preserved in Khwarazml’s and Abu Tammam’s works. There is no 
contradiction between the two as to the beliefs of the Mufaddaliyya, and so potentially, 
both accounts could contain truth. However, the first seems to be more informed, as it 
contains more details about their doctrines, and is more in keeping with what other 

87 Shahrastanl, Al-milal wa l-nihal: vol. 1:123. 

88 Kohlberg, “Imam and Community in the Pre-Ghayba Period”: 36-7. On the differences between the 
Imams and some of their followers, such as Zurara, see Dakake, The Charismatic Community: 200. 
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sourses have to say about their leader. Thus, as will be shown below, Mufaddal himself 
at some point followed the Khattabiyya, 89 and Abu ‘Isa al-Warraq’s account echoes this 
by classifying the Mufaddaliyya as one of the Khattabiyya sects. Neither KhwarazmT nor 
Abu Tammam, on the other hand, do not list the group as a Khattabiyya sect, clumsily 
classifying it with the Imamiyya, 90 showing that the author of the original text was 
poorly informed not only about this group, but about the Imamiyya in general. Based 
on this, I propose that Abu ‘Isa al-Warraq’s tradition is a more reliable source of 
information about the Mufaddaliyya than the second tradition. 

The last question that arises from the comparison of the texts of the 
heresiographers with the information found in hadith and in biographical dictionaries 
is (quite paradoxically) whether such a group existed at all. One reason to doubt this is 
that the name “Mufaddaliyya” itself only occurs in the several heresiographic texts, 
and never appears in any hadith featuring Mufaddal. 91 Another reason is that he is not 
even associated with any coherent group of people capable of being called a sect, or is 
not said to have had any followers, only “associates” ( ashab ). 92 Finally, none of the 
people who appear to be called his friends in the texts of Shi‘i hadith, or narrate on his 
authority in the isnads, are called anything like “Mufaddaliyya.” 93 It is possible that the 
sect was “invented” by the heresiographers, or their informers, because of the 

89 NajashI, Rijal, vol. 2: 359; QuhpaT, Rijal, vol. 6:131; KashshI, Rijal, no. 581. 

90 Madelung and Walker, An Ismaili Heresiography: 111.; KhwarazmT, Mafatih al-‘ulum: 31. 

91 This observation was rightly made by Halm in his article “Das ‘Buch der Schatten”’ I: 228. 

92 Cf. KashshI, Rijal, no. 592. 

93 Cf., e.g., Qasim al-Sayrafl (Ha’irl, Muntaha l-Maqal, vol. 5: 222), Khaybarl (NajashI, Rijal, vol. 1: 358); 
Muhammad b. Sinan (NajashI, Rijal, vol. 2: 208-11), et al; see also Appendix 2, which lists all persons who 
could have been in contact with Mufaddal according to the major Imami collections. 
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importance of Mufaddal’s personality in the “extremist” circles of the 2 nd /8 th century, 
and in accordance with the custom of naming the followers of important religious 
leaders by adding the suffix -iyya to their name. 94 Therefore, we can probably speak not 
of a real sect of Mufaddal’s followers, but rather of a group of people gathered around 
him because of common religious and political views (or even economic interests), as 
will be shown below. But even in this case, what was said above about the Mufaddaliyya 
can be applied to these people. 

Mufaddal b. 'Umar al-Ju'ffs Life 

Sources and Methodology 

There are virtually no complete studies of Mufaddal al-Ju'fl’s life. Ivanow has 
dedicated a short paragraph to Mufaddal in his Guide to Ismaili Literature, where he 
mentions that he was “a devoted disciple of Imam Ja‘far, inclined towards extremism.” 95 
His reading of JufT’s life, however, is based only on KashshT’s and TusTs works, and is, 
therefore, incomplete. This probably led him to conclude that Mufaddal was executed 
with Abu 1-Khattab in 762, whereas he died much later. Brockelmann, in his equally 
short note on Mufaddal, replicates the information given by previous authors. 96 

The only article that deals with Mufaddal at length is Heinz Halm’s “Das ‘Buch 
der Schatten’,” in which the author presents how Mufaddal is depicted in the later 
Imami tradition, quoting at length the hadith about him found in KashshT and Kulaynl, 

94 Bausani, Religion in Iran: 132. On the custom of heresiographers to invent sects, see Buckley, “The Early 
Shiite Ghulah": 303-4. 

95 P. 30. 

96 GAL (s), vol. 1:104. 
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in German translation. He divides them into two categories, calling the first, those in 
which Mufaddal appears in a negative light, “Al-Mufaddal aus imamitischer Sicht,” 
implying that this is how he is viewed by the Imamis in general. The second category 
comprises the hadith from KashshT and Kulaynl speaking of him favourably, and these 
he calls “Haretische Mufaddal-Tradizionen.” 97 However, Halm’s account is limited to 
simply quoting what is in the sources, without analysing the material and trying to 
understand who Mufaddal really was, and the traditions found in other Shi‘i collections 
are left out altogether. The same author has dedicated another short passage to 
Mufaddal in his Kosmologie und Heilslehre derfriihen Isma’iliya, where he mainly presents 
how his image is viewed by the Nusayris. 98 

A brief note on Mufaddal is included in Sezgin’s Geschichte des arabischen 
Schrifttums , which simply states that he was a follower of Abu 1-Khattab, and mentions 
the Mufaddaliyya group. 99 Another short note on him is found in Modarressi’s 
bibliographic work Tradition and Survival, again, presenting what is known about him 
from Shi‘i sources, namely, that he was a moneychanger, client of the Ju'fl clan of Kufa, 
that he was the leader of the Mufawwida, and that he transmitted from Ja'far al-Sadiq 
and Musa al-Kazim. 

The editor of Kitab al-sirat Munsif b. ‘Abd al-Jalll dedicates several pages of his 
introduction to studying Mufaddal’s life, and presents quite an extensive account by 


97 Halm, “Das ‘Buch der Schatten’” I: 224-235. 

98 Pp. 163-65. 

99 Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, vol. 1: 534. 
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engaging traditions that are both favorable and unfavorable of Mufaddal. 100 Modern 
Shi'i biographer Muhsin al-AmTn, finally, also sums up the information about Mufaddal 
in primary sources, concluding that the reports about him show that, “generally 
speaking, he was of good belief.” 101 

The reason for our lack of knowledge on Mufaddal is that there is no detailed 
narrative of his life in the sources. The only information we have are two short notes 
on him in the Rijal books of NajashT (d. 450/1058-59) and Ibn al-Ghada’iri (early 
5 th /ll th c.). TusT (d. 460/1067) mentions him briefly in his Rijal and Fihrist. In the first 
work he mentions Mufaddal among the companions of Ja'far al-Sadiq and Musa al- 
Kazim, 102 and in the second he calls him the author of the Kitab al-wasiyya. 103 A notice on 
him is contained in the biographical work of Barql (d. between 274-80/887-94), 
including him in the list of Ja'far’s companions. 104 Other than that, all the information 
we have on Mufaddal b. 'Umar consists of over forty hadlth found in KashshT’s (d. first 
half of the 4 th /lO th c.) Rijal, KulaynT’s (d. 329/941) Kafi, Saffar al-Qumml’s (d. 290/902-3) 
Basair al-darajat, Shaykh MufTd’s (d. 413/1022) Irshad, BarqT’s Mahasin, and TusT’s 
Istibsar. 105 Although the biographical information on him in the two Rijal works is 
outright negative, only two of the mentioned hadlth speak of Mufaddal in a negative 

100 Kitab al-sirat: 8-21. 

101 A‘yan al-shi a, vol. 10:132-3. 

102 Rijal: 314, 360. 

103 Fihrist: 337. 

104 Rijal: 90. 

105 KashshT, Rijal, nos. 216, 461, 502, 581-98, 982; KulaynT, Kafi, vol. 1: 52, 308, 309, 320, vol. 2: 92, 192, 209, 
vol. 4: 575, vol. 8: 231-32, 279-81, 273-74; Saffar, Basair al-darajat:. 144, 257, 284; Barql, Mahasin, vol. 2:168, 
197, 368, 481; Tusi, Istibsar: vol. 2, p. 189, vol. 3, p. 104. 
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light, and only four present him in an ambiguous way, as someone arguing about the 
nature of the Imam and making “wrong” statements about him. The rest speak of him 
in a very favorable manner, depicting him as one of the closest companions of Imams 
Ja'far and Musa. Shaykh MufTd has a note on Ju'fT where he praises him as Ja'far’s close 
person and a learned man, and his student Tusi includes him among the praiseworthy 
companions of the Imams. 106 Mufaddal’s name also appears in the isnads of numerous 
Shi‘i hadith, where he very often narrates on the authority of Ja'far al-Sadiq. 

There is, thus, very little direct information about Mufaddal b. 'Umar. What 
becomes clear right away is that he was repudiated by some representatives of the later 
Shi‘i tradition, namely, NajashT and Ibn al-Ghada’iri. However, the frequent occurrence 
of his name in the chains of transmitters, and the numerous traditions speaking of him 
favorably and showing his close connections with the Imams, found in the collections 
of no less orthodox Twelver authors, complicate the picture. In reality, however, the 
two types of evidence, the hadith and the biographical entries do not contradict each 
other. The latter only reveal the attitude of later Shi'i orthodoxy toward Mufaddal (and 
other ghulat in general), without furnishing any particular details about his life. The 
former contain much valuable information about his life, most of which, as I will 
demonstrate below, can be trusted. (The seeming contradiction, then, between the 
notions that he was a liar on the one hand, and that he was the two Imams’ close friend, 
only indicates that the later Twelver tradition had different standards for orthodoxy 
than the Imams’ contemporaries and even the Imams themselves had.) 


106 Mufid, Irshad: 288; Tusi, Ghayba: 210. 
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Since hadith accounts will be my main source of information on Mufaddal, I will 
now briefly present the methodology which I will use to extract information about him 
and his milieu. Although the value of hadith as a historical source has been disputed in 
western scholarship, 107 in the recent decades, Gautier Juynboll in his several works has 
argued that hadith is indeed a legitimate historical source, and has developed 
techniques for analyzing the historicity of individual traditions, or of finding their 
originators. 108 The most important of these techniques is, perhaps, finding the so-called 
“Common Link”; thus, Juynboll proposes that if the first half of the isnad strand of a 
particular tradition is the same in the different versions of the same story, diverging 
afterwards, the real originator of the tradition can be considered the last person in the 
repeating part, whom he calls the “Common Link.” Of course, the traditions on 
Mufaddal do not offer much material for this type of analysis, but even the few bits of 
information gleaned in this way may be important for the reconstruction of his life. 109 


107 Goldziher, Muslim Studies, vol. 2: 19. In his The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (p. 4), Joseph 
Schacht affirms Golziher’s position. 

108 See, e.g. Juynboll, “Early Islamic Society as Reflected in its Use of Isnads"; id., Encyclopedia of Canonical 
Hadith; id. Muslim Tradition; among other scholars who have worked on the question of extracting 
historical information from hadith, see Gorke, “Eschatology, History, and the Common Link: A Study in 
Methodology”; Sadeghi, “The Traveling Tradition Test: A Method for Dating Traditions”; among the most 
recent works, see also several articles by Harald Motzki, as well as the two articles by Nicolet Boekhoff- 
van der Voort and Sean Anthony in the volume Analysing Muslim Traditions. For a reevaluation of recent 
scholarship on hadith, see Reinhart, “Juynbolliana, Gradualism, the Big Bang, and Hadith Study in the 
Twenty-First Century,” especially pp. 413-29, and Haider, The Origins of the ShTa: 24-34. For a brilliant 
discussion of the role and modes of hadith transmission in the social life of the medieval Middle East, see 
Richard Bulliet’s Islam: The View from the Edge, especially Chapter 2, “Prophet, Quran, and Companions”: 
23-36. On the early development of Shi’i hadith, see Modarressi, Tradition and Survival, vol. 1: xiii ff. 

109 R. Buckley has demonstrated that a large number of hadith related on the authority of Ja’far are 
fabrications, and that the Imam’s authority is invoked to validate the agenda of the narrators, see “Ja’far 
al-Sadiq as a Source of ShlT Traditions”: 115-22. And since a large part of hadith featuring Mufaddal go 
back to Ja’far, one might suppose that the reconstruction of his life from these sources is impossible. I 
hope to demonstrate, however, that with rigorous criticism, hadith can in fact help us learn about 
Mufaddal. 
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As to the traditions which occur only in one place, they too can contain 
important information. Although the method of “Common Links” cannot be used in 
this case, these hadith do contain information which can be trusted. Namely, it is the 
information which has nothing to do with the particular tradition’s transmitter’s (or 
forger’s) personal attitude toward Mufaddal and is, therefore, conveyed 
unintentionally, a so-called “unwitting testimony.” 110 Thus, even if a certain hadith on 
Mufaddal was fabricated or altered by his friend or foe in order to praise or degrade 
him, there are details which the author of the story would have no reason to invent, 
such as his being a moneychanger. And if these details recur in various traditions found 
in different independent sources, this means they can be trusted. 111 

A source of more or less unbiased information about Mufaddal can be the isnads 
containing his name. To study these chains, I collected all the traditions containing his 
name found in the earliest Shi‘i hadith collections, namely KashshTs Rijal, KulaynT’s Kafi, 
Saffar’s Basa’ir al-darajat, MufTd’s Irshad, BarqT’s Mahasin, Ibn Babuya’s (d. 381/991) Man 
layahduruhu l-faqlh, Al-khisal , 7/a/ al-sharai', and Kitab al-tawhld, and TusT’s Istibsar. In all, 
these books contain one hundred and seventy nine traditions with Mufaddal’s name in 
their isnads. The transmitters of these hadith are two hundred and ninety, and among 


110 This type of information is characterized by Arthur Marwick as evidence that ‘“slips’ into written 
documents ‘by accident’ — that is to say without the writer of the document being aware that matters he 
unconsciously includes will be of great value to historians,” see The Nature of History: 218. 

111 This method of dealing with anecdotal material such as hadith follows Roy Mottahedeh’s approach to 
anecdotes found in historical sources. He states that anecdotes are filled with details which are meant 
to make them seam “real” and therefore believable; and when we find such details repeated, it is a fair 
guess that the details represented a view of the world,” see his Loyalty and Leadership : viii. Although he 
talks here about details which are included by their authors on purpose, are part of their main message, 
and are liable, therefore, to exaggeration or alteration, he still considers their frequent recurrence a sign 
of their trustworthiness. In our case, the details are not only frequently repeated, but they are not part of 
the main message of the author, and are not meant, as far as I can tell, to make his story seem “real.” 
Hence, they are all the more trustworthy as their authors would be less prone to invent or exaggerate 
them. 
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these, seventy nine narrate directly on Mufaddal’s authority, while he himself narrates 
on the authority of fifteen. To know who these narrators were is important because one 
may assume that the people standing next to Mufaddal in the chains of transmitters 
must have been in direct contact with him, and many of them must have considered 
him trustworthy enough to transmit hadith on his authority, while he himself must 
have narrated from people that he trusted. 

A more direct way of learning about the friends or companions of Mufaddal is 
studying the texts of the traditions. It can be assumed that if someone is called his 
friend in a tradition, this has to be true. In the texts of the hadith which I have studied, 
three people are mentioned as his friends, and seven are said to have attacked him by 
word or deed. There are still others who are said to have been in contact with him on 
various occasions. The study of these people can give information about his ethnic and 
professional background of the people he dealt with. Whether a person is called 
trustworthy ( thiqa ) or weak in hadith (da if) by the biographer who wrote a century or 
two later, is another indication about who the people in Mufaddal’s surrounding were 
(this, of course, taking into account the possible biases of a particular author). Again, 
some traditions, along with their isnads, can be forged, but some can likewise be 
original. And if some features of the transmitters consistently recur, I argue they can be 
trusted. 

Mufaddal as a Moneychanger 
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Mufaddal b. 'Umar lived and was active in Kufa. 112 We know this from the 
account of NajashI, 113 the note of Barql, 114 both of whom say that he is Kufan, and from 
three traditions in Kaf? 15 and KashshT’s Rijal. 116 The tradition in Kafi is a story about 
Mufaddal walking around in Kufa with Ja'far al-Sadiq. Although it cannot be considered 
historical because of its legendary details, it is hard to think of any ideological reasons 
for the originator of the hadith to lie about the place where Mufaddal lived. The same 
can be said about the two traditions found in KashshT. In one of them, 117 some people 
from Kufa complain to Ja'far about Mufaddal’s behavior, accusing him of mixing with 
thugs and wine-drinkers. Through a clever ruse Ja'far and Mufaddal proved to these 
people that it is not true. In the third tradition, 118 Musa al-Kazim bemoans his death, 
mentioning that it happened in Kufa. Another indication that he was Kufan, finally, is 
that he was a mawla of the Ju'fT clan, which belonged to the Yemeni tribe of Madhhij 
that was stationed in Kufa. The Ju'fTs had their own lot in Kufa, and even their own 
mosque called “Ju'fT” after them. 119 


112 Although this fact has not been disputed, it is, nevertheless, useful to demonstrate this for the sake of 
more clarity. 

113 NajashI, Rijal, vol. 2:359. 

114 Barql, Rijal: 90. 

115 Vol. 8: 279-281. 

116 Nos. 592 and 597. 

117 No. 592. 

118 No. 597. 

119 See Djait, Al-Kufa: 302; id.: “Les yamanites a Kufa”: 60; Safari, “JuTl”; Al-‘AlI, Al-Kufa wa ahluhaftsadr al- 
islam: 267-9. 
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Mufaddal’s importance in the early Shi‘i community becomes clear in that he 
was the financial agent of the Imams, i.e. not only he himself had considerable sums of 
money at his disposal, but he was needed by the leaders of the Shi‘i community because 
of his ability to raise large sums of money through his network of followers or 
companions. Below, I will analyze the evidence pointing to this fact, and will 
demonstrate that the information about his financial activities can largely be trusted. 

It is accepted in secondary literature that by profession Mufaddal was a 
moneychanger (sayrafi), 120 which primarily denoted exchanging different currencies 
(dirhams and dinars), 121 but also money lending and other financial activities. 122 
Although apart from the three abovementioned Sunni heresiographers there appears 
to be no other mentions of his profession, the statement, nevertheless, appears to be 
true. Moreover, Mufaddal appears to have been part (and possibly head) of an extended 
network of moneychangers in Kufa, which played an important role in the Shi‘i 
community. 

First, there are several moneychangers said to be his friends or companions. 
Perhaps the most famous of them was the Shi‘i theologian Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. ‘All 
al-Ahwal, known as Mu’min al-Taq in Shi‘i sources, and Shaytan al-Taq in Sunni ones. 123 
In a hadith, Ja'far asks Mufaddal to tell him on his behalf to stay silent 124 (perhaps 

120 Cf. Modarressi, Crisis and Consolidation: 26; id.: Tradition and Survival : 333; Madelung, “Khattabiyya.” 

121 Kulaynl, Kafi, vol. 5: 244-52; TusI, Nihaya, vol. 2: 284-8. 

122 Dun, Tarikh al-Trdq al-iqtisadi: 192. 

123 Modarressi, Tradition and Survival, vol. 1: 338-9. 

124 KashshI, Rijal, no. 460. 
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because of his quarrelsome character 125 ). Another is Qasim al-SayrafT, who appears once 
in BarqT’s Mahasin, and three times in the Kafi, and who is called “Mufaddal’s partner” 
(shank Mufaddal ) even when appearing in the isnads. 126 Another one is a certain Abu 
Ja'far Muhammad b. al-Fudayl b. Kathlr al-Azraq al-Azdl/ThaqafT al-SayrafT al-Kufl, who 
is said to be a friend of Mufaddal. 127 In TusT’s Kitab al-ghayba, Mufaddal appears in the 
company of yet another moneychanger, SadTr al-SayrafT. 128 Two other moneychangers 
stand next to Mufaddal in the isnads of the traditions which I have studied. One is Ishaq 
b. 'Ammar al-SayrafT, who in Kafi narrates together with Mufaddal a tradition about the 
poor among the Shi‘is, 129 and in KashshT’s Rijal, along with another person, relates about 
their meeting with Mufaddal and their travel to the grave of Husayn. 130 'AlT al-SayrafT, 
finally, narrates on the authority of Mufaddal in TusT’s Istibsar. 131 It is interesting to note 
that Mufaddal’s companion Ishaq b. ‘Ammar al-SayrafT was member of the large clan of 
moneychangers Banu Hayyan, many of whom narrated hadith from Imams Ja'far and 


125 Cf. KashshI, Rijal, no. 462. 

126 Barql, Mahasin, vol. 1: 443-44; Kulaynl, Kafi, vol. 2:24, 25, vol. 8: 231-32,374. 

127 Halm mentions him in his “Das ‘Buch der Schatten”’ I (p. 228), quoting Ahmad al-Husaynfs edition of 
KashshI (printed in Karbala). Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. al-Fudayl was also the companion of the 6 th , 7 th , 
and 8 th Imams, see Amir-Moezzi, “Savoir c’est pouvoir”: 168. 

128 TusI, Ghayba: 105; TusI {Rijal: 314, 360) says that he was the companion of the 4 th , the 5 th , and the 6 th 
Imams. 

129 Kulaynl, Kafi, vol. 2: 265. In the isnad he refers to them, saying: Ishaq b. 'Ammar wa Mufaddal b. 'Umar, 
qala... “Ishaq b. 'Ammar and Mufaddal b. 'Umar, the two of them said.” 

130 KashshI, Rijal, no. 589. The author here states that he found the tradition in the book ofjibrll b. Ahmad 
al-Fariyabl, who was a traditionist and scholar living in Kish, the homeland of KashshI, and was greatly 
revered by the latter, see Ha’irl, Muntaha l-maqdl, vol. 2: 221-22. 

131 Vol. 3:104. 
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Musa. 132 Mufaddal’s acquaintance and possible partnership with him links him with the 
remaining members of the family as well, thus further indicating that Mufaddal 
belonged to an extended network of sayarifa. 

There are a number of traditions indicating that Mufaddal was involved in some 
kind of financial activities, further corroborating the idea that he was a sayrafi. 
Moreover, these hadith also indicate that his profession had deeper implications 
concerning his position in the Shi‘i community and his relationship with the Imams. In 
some of his works, Massignon speaks about the special role of the Kufan sayarifa in the 
Shi'i movement of the late Umayyad and the ‘Abbasid periods. According to him, they 
acted as special financial agents of the Imams, receiving donations from the devotees of 
the Shi'i cause and often financing 'Alid uprisings from these funds. 133 Among these 
“bankers” he names Mufaddal b. 'Umar. 134 The moneychangers had even their own 
quarter, the so-called suq al-sayarifa (lit. “market of moneychangers”), located far from 
the center of the town, in the south-western corner, next to the mosque of the Banu 
Jadhlma. 135 Massignon does not provide firm enough grounds for his argument, but 
below I will argue that his insight about the role of sayarifa can indeed be corroborated 
and further developed by studying the sources. 

132 Muhsin Amin provides a detailed entry about the family in his A‘yan al-shia, vol. 2: 92-3. Banu Zubayr 
al-Sayarifa are another such clan mentioned in KashshI, Rijal, no. 1079. 

133 On moneychangers and moneychanging in the medieval Islamic world, see Lindsay, Daily Life in the 
Medieval Islamic World: 113; see also the articles “Sarf ’ and “Sarraf ’ in EI2, by A. Zysow and Abdullah Saeed 
respectively (vol. 12 (Supplement): 703, 710). For a general account of the economic activities of the 
moneychangers in Iraq from the first Islamic century onwards, see Dun, Tankh al-‘Iraq al-iqtisadi: 192-5. 

134 Massignon, “Exploration du plan de Kufa”: 49-50. 

135 Djait, Al-Kufa: 276-77; id. “Kufa”: 292; Massignon, “Exploration du plan de Kufa”: 49. 
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Indeed, from what is related in five traditions from KashshTs Rijal, Kulaynl’s Kd.fi, 
BarqT’s Mahasin, and TusT’s Istibsar, it can be seen that Ju'fl was not just a moneychanger 
or in some way involved in financial operations, but that he was part of a larger 
network of moneychangers who were likely involved in much more than exchanging 
currency, but acted as Ja‘far al-Sadiq’s (and perhaps his son Musa al-Kazim’s and his 
father Muhammad Baqir’s) agents in Kufa. 

The evidence in hadith is corroborated by the distribution of names containing 
the nickname al-Sayrafl in the first three centuries of Islam. 136 Thus, out of the 104 men 
with this nickname living in the first three centuries of Islam, 65 lived in Kufa, of them, 
45 narrated hadith from Ja'far, 2 from his father Baqir, and 2 from his son Musa (those 
who narrated from Ja'far together with Baqir or together with Musa are included in the 
45 names of Ja'far’s narrators). 137 Just a tiny fraction of sayrafis narrated from Imams 
who were farther removed from Ja'far’s time — 3 from his grandson ‘All al-Rida (d. 818) 
and just one from his great grandfather ‘All Zayn al-‘Abidin (d. ca. 712 or 713). 138 In 
sum, during the first three centuries of Islam, a disproportionately high concentration 
of moneychangers is found in Kufa during the lifetime of Ja‘far, most of whom narrated 
from the Imam. The several hadith below might explain why this is so, illustrating not 


136 The information is culled from the main Shi'i and Sunni biographical dictionaries, the Shfi ones are 
Tusfs Fihrist and Rijal, KashshTs Rijal, Najashfs Rijal, Ibn Shahrashub’s Maalim al-‘ulama, and Ibn al- 
Ghada’irfs Rijal, and the Sunni works are MizzTs Tahdhlb al-kamal and DhahabTs Tarikh al-islam. In using 
statistical data provided in biographical dictionaries, I heavily rely on the method of Richard Bulliet, cf. 
e.g., his Conversion to Islam in the Medieval Period. 

137 See Appendix 3. 

138 Several people with unidentified locations narrated from Imams other than Ja'far as well, but their 
number is so small that even if they are proven to be non Kufan, this still does not disrupt the 
abovementioned trend, namely, that the biggest concentration of sayarifa in Kufa was in Ja'far’s time. 
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only Mufaddal’s role as a moneychanger, but also his involvement in their network, as 
well as the types of activities in which sayarifa were involved. 

Let us look at the direct references found in Shi‘i hadith compilations. First of all, 
Ja'far al-Sadiq’s positive attitude toward the sayarifa is clearly reflected in a hadith 
where he repudiates Hasan al-Basri’s alleged condemnation of moneychangers by 
stating that “the People of the Cave were also moneychangers ” 139 (referring to the 
Qur’anic Ashab al-kahf). 

Secondly, Mufaddal’s role as the Imam’s financial agent, but also the role of the 
network of Kufan moneychangers and their importance for Ja'far, is illustrated in the 
following tradition: 

Some Kufans wrote to al-Sadiq (peace upon him), saying: “Mufaddal mixes with 
thugs ( shuttar ), pigeon fanciers (ashab al-hamam ), 140 and people who drink wine. 
You should write to him and tell him not to mix with them.” [ja'far al-Sadiq] 
wrote a letter to Mufaddal, sealed it, gave it to them, and ordered them to hand 
it to Mufaddal. They brought the letter to Mufaddal. Among them were 
Zurara , 141 'Abd Allah b. Bukayr , 142 Muhammad b. Muslim , 143 Abu BasTr , 144 and Hujr 


139 Ibn Babuya, Man layahduruhu l-faqih, vol. 3:129; Kulaym, Kafi, vol. 5: 329. 

140 On playing with pigeons ( li'b al-hamam ), which was a despicable occupation, see Halm, “Das ‘Buch der 
Schatten”’ I, f. 81. 

141 This is the famous Zurara b. A'yan, with whom Mufaddal had strained relations. Their relations will be 
discussed in more details below. 

142 'Abd Allah b. Bukayr b. A'yan b. Sunsun al-Shaybanl: all we know about him is that he was a mawld and 
narrated fromja'far, see Najashl, vol. 2: 23; his name indicates that he was Zurara’s relative. 

143 Muhammad b. Muslim Abu Ja'far al-Awqas al-Tahhan: Najashi calls him a prominent man, a theologian 
and a faqlh. He was a mawld ofThaqlf, see Najashl, vol. 2:199-200. 

144 Abu BasTr Layth al-Muradl: there are contradictory views on his character. He is noted to be 
trustworthy, but according to some accounts, Ja'far disliked him. He was a mawld of Banu Asad, see Ha’irl, 
Muntaha l-maqal, vol. 5: 263-66. 
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b. Za’ida. 145 They gave the letter to Mufaddal, he opened and read it. Written 
there was the following: “In the name of God, the merciful, the compassionate; I 
want you to purchase this, this, and this.” [The Imam] did not mention [in the 
letter] anything about what they had told him [about Mufaddal], When he read 
the letter, he gave it to Zurara, Zurara gave it Muhammad b. Muslim, until it 
circulated among all of them. Then Mufaddal asked them: “What do you say?” 
They replied: “This is a lot of money for us to look for, to gather, and to bring 
you. We never knew of this [amount of money] until we saw you look at it [i.e. 
the letter].” They wanted to leave but Mufaddal said: “You have to stay with me 
until morning (taghdu 'indi). 146 ” He locked them up ( habasahum ) until morning 
and summoned his friends who had been slandered. They came, and he read to 
them the letter of Abu 'Abd Allah (peace upon him). They left him, and he 
locked up those men in order that they would have breakfast with him. The 
young men ( fityan 147 ) came back, each of them carrying, in accordance with their 
income, one or two thousand dinars, a bit more or a bit less, before those would 
finish their breakfast. Mufaddal asked them: “Do you order me to dismiss 
these?” [Then he turned to the slanderers and said:] “Do you think God needs 
your prayers and your fasting?!” 148 

The story is a valuable source of information on Mufaddal and the 
moneychangers of his time. Although it is hard to prove its authenticity, I would like to 
argue that even if some of its details have been invented, it does contain much 
information which is historical. First of all, it is confirmed by other sources that he 
dealt with money and finances. This detail is unlikely to be forged for it appears also in 


145 Hujr b. Za’ida al-Hadraml was considered a trustworthy narrator, and transmitted hadfth on the 
authority of Muhammad al-Baqir and Ja'far al-Sadiq, see Najashl, vol. 1: 347; see also Modarressi, Tradition 
and Survival: 272. 

146 The phrase could also be translated as “you have breakfast with me”. 

147 “Young men” is not a very precise translation for fityan, for the term has a special connotation, 
referring to the members of urban semi-military organizations called futuwwa, which had their codes of 
ethics and hierarchy. The qualities valued in such groups were, among others, generosity and altruism, 
and it is possible that the term is used on purpose, to underscore that Mufaddal’s companions possessed 
these qualities, which were expressed by their financial support for him. On futuwwa see, e.g. Cahen, 
Mouvements populaires et autonomisme urbain dans I’Asie musulmane du Moyen Age. On Kufan futuwwa see 
Shaybl, Al-sila bayna l-tasawwufwa l-tashayyu': 281-83, 489-91. 

148 Kashshl, Rijal, no. 592. 
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five other traditions, and there is not a single tradition ascribing him a different 
profession. The second piece of information that can be gleaned here is that he had 
some enemies that tried to present him as evil before Ja'far. That these were the people 
mentioned in the hadith should not be doubted, I suggest, for even if it were invented 
by a supporter of Mufaddal, it would make no sense for him to smear people who were 
not against him. The third piece is that Mufaddal had a group of people, either friends 
or followers, who were able to raise considerable sums of money, probably because 
their profession had to do with finances. These people might have been 
moneychangers, which, as I mentioned earlier, implied not only exchanging different 
currencies but other types of financial transactions as well. I would propose that this 
information should also be trusted because even if the hadith is not authentic in its 
entirety, it is more or less an established fact that Mufaddal himself was a 
moneychanger, and dealt with the finances of the Imams (as will be seen from the other 
traditions). Furthermore, of all the twelve Imams, Ja'far had the largest number of 
followers in Kufa who were moneychangers, as I demonstrated above. Finally, he was a 
prominent person in the Shi'i community of Kufa, which can be seen from the 
abundance of hadith narrated on his authority, and from the fact that he was closely 
associated with the Imams. Thus, it is only natural that he would have a group of 
people, agents, who would assist him in his operations. One of such “colleagues” of 
Mufaddal could have been 'Uthman b. 'Isa Abu 'Amr al-'Amiri al-Kilabl, the head of the 
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Waqifa, who was in charge of the seventh Imam’s finances, 149 and narrated from Ju'fi in 


Kafi. 150 


Other traditions testify that he was in charge of the Imams’ finances. Kashshfs 
hadTth number 595, for instance, portrays him receiving donations on behalf of Musa 
al-Kazim: 

Musa b. Bakr 151 narrates: “I was in the service of Abu 1-Hasan [Musa al-Kazim] 
(peace upon him), and I saw that he receives nothing apart from what is sent by 
Mufaddal b. 'Umar. Often I saw people bringing to him [i.e. the Imam] 
something, and he refused to take it and told them to give these things to 
Mufaddal.” 

There are two more traditions which speak of Mufaddal as someone who not 
only received donations for the Imams, but also was able to use the Imams’ finances as 
he found fit. In one, Mufaddal reconciles two people arguing over inheritance by giving 
them four hundred dirhams. This money, he then told them, was given to him by Ja'far 
al-Sadiq so that he would be able to reconcile those Shi’is who happened to argue over 
something. 152 In the second one, recorded by BarqT, he sends Safwan al-Jammal (lit. “ 
the cameleer”) to buy a camel for the Imam. 153 


149 


150 


151 


152 


153 


Najashl, Rijal, vol. 2:151-52. 

Najashl, Rijal, vol. 2:165. 

He was Musa al-Kazim’s companion and probably a Waqifl, see TusI, Rijal: 359; Najashl, Rijal, vol. 2: 339. 
Kulaynl, Kafi, vol. 2: 209. 

BarqT, Mahasin, vol. 2: 481. 
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Finally, a story recorded by Tusi portrays Ja'far picking from a handful of coins 
before him a forged coin, made of two layers of silver, a layer of copper, and another 
layer of silver, and telling Mufaddal to break it and never to use it. 154 

One further remark, supporting the historicity of the information on the 
financial activities of Mufaddal, is in order. The five hadith where Ju'fT appears to be 
dealing with money are found in different sources, some quite early ones, e.g. Barql 
died between 274/887 and 280/94, i.e. around ninety years after Mufaddal’s death. 
Moreover, the traditions are all on different topics, and some mention his connection 
to the Imams’ money only inter alia. This rules out the possibility of conscious forging 
by Mufaddal’s supporters, for it is unlikely that several people in different times would 
invent the same profession, especially in stories which have a completely different 
focus. For example, in the one where Mufaddal sends Safwan to buy a camel, the whole 
morale of the story is that it is inappropriate to torture animals. Finally, Abu 'Isa al- 
Warraq, the source of Ash'arl’s account on Mufaddal, who had died even earlier than 
Barql (250/864), also states that Mufaddal was a sayrafl 

Thus, Mufaddal b. 'Umar did indeed deal with finances. Moreover, he was in all 
likelihood receiving donations on behalf of the Imams, and had the right to dispose of 
them as he saw fit. Finally, he was part or head of a group of people involved in the 
same trade, who were active in the mentioned in Kufa during Ja'far’s time. If Maria 
Dakake is right in positing that during Ja'far’s and Musa’s time the Shi'i community 
tried to ensure that the finances of its members circulated within its limits, giving rise 


154 Tusi, Istibsar, vol. 3:104. 
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to a network of appropriation and redistribution, then Mufaddal, no doubt, was its 
important part. 155 

Mufaddal’s dealings with finances testified to his wealth, his close relations with 
the Imams, and hence, to his prominent position in Kufa. Despite this, he is presented 
in a negative light by two biographers both of whom died in the 5 th /ll th century, 
NajashI and Ibn al-Ghada’iri. To the reports of these two authors, and to two traditions 
where al-Sadiq curses him, are opposed a number of hadith, recorded in different 
collections, where Mufaddal appears to be a very close associate of Ja'far al-Sadiq and 
Musa al-Kazim. In order to better understand the nature of his relations to the two 
Imams, in the next section I will examine and juxtapose both types of evidence. 

Mufaddal and the Imams 

In this section I will examine the evidence about the relationships between 
Mufaddal and his contemporary Imams Ja'far al-Sadiq and Musa al-Kazim. I will try to 
show that, despite some possible conflicts, throughout his life he was their close 
associate. 

Let us first look at the two rijal reports. NajashI (d. 450/1058-9) relates that 
Mufaddal was “corrupt in his beliefs (fasid al-madhhah), confused in his traditions 
(:mudtarib al-riwaya ), unworthy of attention. It is said that he was a Khattabl. There are a 
number of works ascribed to him which are not reliable... His narrators are [likewise] 
confused in their traditions.” 156 According to Ibn al-Ghada’ir! (early 5 th /ll th c), Mufaddal 

155 Dakake, The Charismatic Community: 245-6. 

156 NajashI, Rijal, vol. 2:359. 
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was “weak [in hadith ], incoherent, arrogant in his speech ( murtafi al-qawl), Khattabl... In 
his traditions he gave much importance to the ghulat, so it is not permissible to record 
his hadith. He narrated from Abu 'Abd Allah [ja'far al-Sadiq] and Abu 1-Hasan [Musa al- 
Kazim], peace upon them.” 157 

The main points presented here are, first, that he was a follower of the 
Khattabiyya, the designations fasid al-madhhab and murtafi' al-qawl being cliches 
referring to the Mufawwida, 158 of which the sect was part. Secondly, that his traditions 
are not reliable on account of his dealings with the “extremists.” None of the two 
accounts contains information about the nature of Mufaddal’s relationship with the 
Imams (except that he narrated from Ja'far and Musa), i.e. whether he was close with 
them, or whether they disliked him. That he was “corrupt in his beliefs,” “confused in 
his traditions”, “weak”, etc., are also judgments based on the views accepted in the 
later Imami tradition, where everyone suspected of ghuluw views could be branded a 
heretic, and do not tell us anything about his real position with regard to the Imams. 
Therefore, they do not contradict the numerous hadith where Mufaddal appears as 
Ja'far’s and Musa’s close associate, for, as was discussed above, being accused of holding 
“extreme” views by Imami authors in the 5 th /ll th century did not necessarily mean 
being a heretic in the 2 nd /8 th . 

Despite the “official” Imami views, which regarded Mufaddal a heretic, a 
number of traditions depict him as a trusted person of Ja'far and Musa. Though it is 
hard to prove the authenticity of all these hadith, the information provided in them is 

157 Quhpa’I, Rijal, vol. 6:131. 

158 For numerous examples, see Modarressi, Crisis and Consolidation: 22-4. 
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not contradicted by any other accounts, which may indicate that, as a whole, what they 
tell us about Mufaddal is tenable. True, there are two hadith where the Imam curses him 
and urges other people to do so as well, but they both have to do with his “extremist” 
views, and, therefore, the act of cursing may have been invented by later Imamis. These 
two traditions will be discussed separately below. 

Furthermore, the very fact that different independent sources all agree that he 
was close to the sixth and seventh Imams, might indicate that this information can be 
accepted as true, and that at least some of the hadith must be authentic. All the more so 
that two no less respected Imami authors, Shaykh MufTd and TusI, express high 
opinions about Mufaddal (I will discuss their passages below). 

The closeness of Mufaddal to Ja'far is indicated, for instance, in a tradition 
occurring twice in BarqT’s Mahasin and once in Kafi, where he sends one of his 
associates, Durust b. AbT Mansur al-Wasitl, to the Imam. When this person entered the 
Imam’s house, he saw a plate of green apples on the table and wondered, how Ja'far 
could eat them when everyone hated them. The Imam replied that the apples helped 
him reduce his fever. KulaynT’s variant and one of BarqT’s variants have a similar isnad, 
ending in Muhammad b. 'All al-HamadhanT as their Common Link. 159 About this person 
we do not have much information, other than that he narrated from the 8 th Imam 'All 
al-Rida(d. 203/818). 160 Following Juynboll’s logic, one might consider that the 
originator, if not author, of this tradition is this person, who in both variants is 
separated from the original story by two other narrators. This fact might make the 

159 KulaynT, Kafi, vol. 6: 355-56; Barql, Mahasin, vol. 2: 367. 

160 Najashl, Rijal, vol. 2:236. 
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truthfulness of the hadith doubtful. However, in the third variant, found also in the 
Mahasin, 161 the narrator of the story, Sulayman b. Durustawayh al-Wasitl appears to be 
the Common Link. The name considerably differs from Durust b. Abl Mansur al-Wasitl, 
however, the peculiar Persian name Durust, and the nisba al-Wasitl, suggest that the 
form found in the third variant might be a scribal error. All the more so that it does not 
occur in any of the Shi‘i biographical dictionaries. Thus, if the Common Link of the 
story is the narrator himself, i.e. the last name appearing in the isnad, there is a much 
higher degree of possibility that the hadith is authentic. 

In yet another tradition, found in Kashshfs Rijal and in Saffar’s Basair al- 
Darajat, 162 Hisham b. Ahmar 163 goes to Ja'far al-Sadiq to ask him about Mufaddal, and 
before he could begin to talk, the latter repeats the name of Mufaddal over thirty times 
and then says that Mufaddal was his second father ( walid ba’da walid or walid ba'da l- 
walid). 164 The same words are ascribed to Ja'far in another tradition, where the latter 
bemoans Ju'fl’s death. 165 The Common Link in the first two variants is a certain Ibn Abl 
'Umayr, who is probably the same as Muhammad b. Abl 'Umayr, a person highly praised 
by NajashI for his courage in not betraying his fellow Shi'is when he was imprisoned 
and tried by Harun al-RashTd, and who lived during the lifetime of Musa al-Kazim and 


161 Barqi, Mahasin, vol. 2: 369. 

162 Kashshl, no. 585; Saffar, Basair : 257; the tradition is also quoted in a later source, namely in TusT’s Kitab 
al-ghayba: 210. 

163 This is how he appears in Kashshl; in Saffar’s variant he is Hisham b. Ahmad; none of the two forms is 
found in Shi’i biographical literature. 

164 The translation is according to Halm, see “Das ’Buch der Schatten”’ I: 229-30. 

165 Kashshl, Rijal, no. 582. 
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'All al-Rida. 166 Even if the Imam did not pronounce precisely these words, the fact that 
NajashI, someone who viewed Mufaddal negatively, praises a person who praises 
Mufaddal, gives the hadith a high degree of credibility. 

KashshT and KulaynT have recorded four variants of a tradition, with two 
different Common Links, Ishaq Abu Ya'qub b. Muhammad al-Basrl 167 and Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. 'Isa, where two men harass Mufaddal and the Imam Ja'far reprimands 
them, but to no avail. 168 Although the latter is considered a ghali by the Imami 
tradition, 169 the occurrence of almost the same story with two entirely different chains 
of transmitters also makes the story highly credible. 

Finally, in another hadith, Mufaddal tells that once, when he was sitting with 
Ja'far al-Sadiq, Musa al-Kazim, then a young boy, entered and his father asked Mufaddal 
to take care of his son and to entrust him to whomever he trusted among his friends. 170 
The Common Link in this tradition is Ju'fl himself, which indicates that he himself was 
possibly the originator of the hadith. 

There are several traditions where Musa al-Kazim and 'All al-Rida speak of 
Mufaddal favorably. In one, Musa calls Mufaddal his close friend (uns). 171 That Mufaddal 
till the end of his life remained close to the Imams can be seen from two traditions. In 


166 NajashI, Rijal, vol. 2: 204-05. 

167 KashshT, Rijal, nos. 583 and 584. 

168 KashshT, Rijal, no. 598; KulaynT, Kafl, vol. 8: 373-74. 

169 Ha’irl, Muntaha l-Maqal, vol. 2: 31. 

170 Mufld, Irshad: 289; KulaynT, Kafi, vol. 1: 308,309. 

171 KashshT, Rijal, no. 982. 
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one, Musa bemoans Ju'fl’s death. Another portrays 'All al-Rida sitting with some of his 
companions, and when enters his son and 9 th Imam Muhammad al-Jawad (d. 220/ 835), 
he tells the people around him to greet his son and to give him allegiance. Then he is 
said to have pronounced: “God bless Mufaddal, he could do without this,” 172 probably 
meaning that Mufaddal would greet and give allegiance to Jaw ad without his father 
having to tell him. The tradition is found with a similar isnad in Kafi and Irshad, and with 
an altogether different one in KashshT, which indicates that even if there is a possibility 
of copying in the first two (the authors lived in the same period, so either one could 
have copied from the other), which is still unlikely since MufTd’s isnad is longer by two 
transmitters, it is highly probable that KashshTs variant is altogether independent, 
which makes it more likely that the hadith is not fabricated. Both traditions indicate 
that Mufaddal was in good relations with the Imams until his death, and that even 
afterwards they remembered him fondly. 

Finally, the famous Imami scholar Shaykh MufTd (d. 413/1032), a contemporary 
of the two biographers who wrote negatively about Mufaddal, and his no less famous 
student Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-TusT (d. 459 or 460/1066-7), have a very high 
opinion about him. The former calls him an “older companion of Abu 'Abd Allah,” “his 
chosen one,” “his friend,” “his trusted one,” and a “righteous scholar,” 173 and the latter 
includes him among the “praised” ( mamduhun ) companions of the Imams. 174 This 


172 KashshT, Rtjal, no. 593; Kulaynl, Kafi, vol. 1:320; MufTd, Irshad: 319. 

173 MufTd, Irshad: 288. 

174 TusT, Ghayba: 210. 
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indicates that in the 5 th / 11 th century Ju'fT’s image was still not altogether negative in 
Imami circles, which is why the two Twelver theologians thought of him so highly. 

The evidence found in isnads also suggests that Mufaddal was the Imams’ close 
associate. 175 Thus, in the traditions featuring his name, his name stands next to Ja'far’s 
one hundred and twenty seven times, and next to Musa’s — twice. 

There are, as noted above, two traditions where the Imam curses Mufaddal al- 
Ju'fT. In one of them, Ja'far curses him, saying in one variant “You, unbeliever, you 
idolater, what have you done to my son?” 176 The other one is somewhat different. Here 
the Imam is said to have said, “If you see Mufaddal, tell him: you idolater, you 
unbeliever, what do you want to do to my son? You want to kill him!” 177 Which of his 
sons Ja'far refers to is unclear. However, KashshI adds a note after the first variant, 
saying that “He means Isma'Tl b. Ja'far, who had become secluded with him [Mufaddal] 
(kana munqati'an ilayhi ), speaking of him as of a Khattabite, then he came back.” 
Whether indeed Ja'far’s son Isma'Tl had been a KhattabI, is impossible to tell, but there 
are reports showing his connections with “extremist” Shi'is, and with Mufaddal in 
particular. 178 On the other hand, a hint about Abu 1-Khattab’s views of Isma'Tl is found in 
the Kitab al-ZIna by the 3 rd / 9 th - 4 th /lO th century Isma'TlT author Abu Hatim al-RazT. It 
reads: 


175 1 will discuss my methodology of studying the isnads below. 

176 KashshI, Rijal, no. 581. 

177 Ibid., no. 586. 

178 Daftary, The IsmailTs: 91-2; id. “The Earliest IsmaTHs”: 216-8, 224. 
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Abu 1-Khattab... believed in the Imamate of Ismail b. Ja'far during his father’s 
life, but when Ismail died, they [i.e. his followers] returned to their belief in the 
Imamate of Ja'far. 179 

Thus, if the followers mentioned here included Mufaddal, which is probably 
because he was a KhattabT, he could have been among those who told Ismail that he is 
the Imam even during Ja'far’s lifetime. In fact, KashshT has a tradition where Mufaddal 
is told to have stated that Ismail is the Imam after Ja'far al-Sadiq. 180 Therefore, Ja'far’s 
rebuke of Mufaddal could have been his reaction to this very fact. KashshT’s note about 
Ismail being carried away by Mufaddal, and about his Khattabiyya leanings, then, could 
refer to his acceptance of their idea that he is the Imam. Despite this, Mufaddal and 
Ja'far were reconciled, as Abu Hatim’s passage hints, and as the several hadlth quoted 
above show explicitly. And if we trust the former source, this happened after Ismail’s 
death, 181 i.e. after 136/754. 182 

The context of the other cursing of Ju'fT by Ja'far al-Sadiq is also connected to 
his “extremist” views. When two men asked the Imam whether it is true that the 
Imams distribute the sustenance of men, as Mufaddal had told them, Ja'far answered in 
the negative, saying that no one but God could do this, cursing Mufaddal and telling 
these men to curse him and to dissociate themselves from him as well. 183 The first part 
of the hadlth is most likely true, for, being a KhattabT, Mufaddal could have held views 

179 P. 289; cf. also Ansari, “Abu 1-Khattab,” Enclslamica, vol. 2: 205. 

180 KashshT, Rijal, no. 590. 

181 See also ShahrastanT, Al-milal wa l-nihal: vol. 1:123. 

182 Cf. Daftary, The IsmaTlTs: 507. 

183 KashshT, Rijal, no. 587: Laanahu Allahu wa barf a minhu, lit. “may God curse him and dissociate Himself 
from him.” 
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about the supernatural abilities of the Imams. The second part, where the Imam curses 
Mufaddal, could have been fabricated. First, because in two other traditions where he 
appears to have had similar ideas about the divinity of the Imam, the Imam simply 
rejects these views, without cursing Mufaddal and those who hold similar views. 184 
Secondly, because one of the two persons whom the Imam is said to have told to curse 
Mufaddal, was Hujr b. Za’ida, one of the men who had written to Ja'far that Mufaddal 
mixes with thugs and wine-drinkers in the long hadith quoted above, which means that 
there was personal enmity between him and Ju'fl, and the curse of the Imam could have 
been invented in order to present him in a negative light. 185 

Even if the cursing did occur, however, this might have been due to two reasons, 
none of which undermines the close relationship between Mufaddal and the Imams. 
According to Modarressi, the Imams often cursed their followers that deified them “in 
order to protect the Shfite community from possible discredit by the blasphemies of 
those groups, [whose] wild ideas [...] could [...] be harmful to the image of ShTism.” 186 So 
Ja'far could have cursed him for precisely this reason. 

An interesting note on Mufaddal is found in ShahrastanT’s work, which might be 
connected to the hadith depicting Mufaddal’s relation with Isma'Il. In his Al-milal wa /- 
nihal ShahrastanI states that some Shi‘is, among them Mufaddal b. 'Umar, were in 
confusion over the Imamate after Ja'far, but when they saw that it passed to Musa, they 


184 Kashshi, Rijal, no. 591; Kulaym, Kafi, vol. 8: 231-32. 

185 For references to hadith related to the enmity between Mufaddal and Hujr, see Modarressi, Tradition 
and Survival: 272-3. 

186 Modarressi, Crisis and Consolidation: 21. 
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returned to the right path. 187 KashshTs tradition number 590 supports this passage 
somewhat. Here Mufaddal states that the Imam after Ja'far al-Sadiq is Ismail. One 
might think, therefore, that by confusion over succession ShahrastanI meant that Ju'fl 
supported Ismail's right to the Imamate. This is unlikely, however, since Ismail died 
before Ja'far, i.e. before the Imamate passed to Musa, whereas the passage states that 
Mufaddal returned after he saw that Musa had become Imam. There is no other 
information which would support ShahrastanI’s passage. Therefore, it is possible that 
under Mufaddal’s “confusion” and “return” one should understand his conflict and 
reconciliation with the Imam. It is also possible that Mufaddal did think that Ismail was 
the rightful Imam after Ja'far, but had to give up his view after Ismail’s death, not 
Ja'far’s, i.e. ShahrastanI is only wrong in his last assertion. However, there is no other 
evidence supporting this information, and I will, therefore, refrain from further 
speculations here. 

The two other people mentioned by ShahrastanI, the ones who had been in 
confusion over Ja'far’s succession together with Mufaddal, are Zurara b. A'yan and 
'Ammar al-Sabatl. The mention of these two persons is not accidental for they appear 
to have been in the circle of Mufaddal b. 'Umar. 188 'Ammar most probably had 
“extremist” leanings, for while NajashT holds him to be trustworthy, 189 TusI calls him 
weak and corrupt, 190 and KashshI quotes a tradition showing his affinity with ghulat 

187 ShahrastanI, Al-milal wa l-nihal: vol. 1:123. 

188 This is probably why the fourth division of the Mufaddaliyya, according to Abu Tammam, was headed 
by ‘Ammar, see Madelung and Walker, AnIsmaili Heresiography: 113 and 123. 

189 NajashT, Rijal, vol. 2:138. 

190 TusI, Istibsar, vol. 1:370; 1 am grateful to Bella Tendler Krieger for this reference. 
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circles. According to this hadith, he once asked Ja'far to tell him God’s Greatest Name. 
When the Imam agreed to do so, he put his hand on the floor, and 'Ammar felt that the 
house began to revolve around him and that he was about to perish, so he asked the 
Imam to stop. 191 This passage shows clear connection to ghulat ideas, for many of the 
leaders of the “extremists” claimed to have the knowledge of God’s greatest name, 
which constituted part of the sacred knowledge inherited by the Imams and some of 
their prominent followers from the prophets. 192 Here too, it possesses supernatural 
power, making 'Ammar feel that the house revolves around his head. Mufaddal’s 
association with this person, whose name is connected with ghuluw ideas such as that of 
God’s Greatest Name, is another indication that he himself did have “extremist” views. 
‘Ammar’s “confusion” over Ja'far’s succession had to do with the fact that he was a 
FathI, i.e. believed that the successor to Ja'far al-Sadiq was his son ‘Abd Allah al-Aftah, 
who afterwards accepted the Imamate of Musa. 193 


191 Kashshl, Rijal, no. 471. In the same tradition he adds that 'Ammar was a FathI, i.e. believed that Ja'far 
should be followed by his son Abu 'Abd Allah “al-Aftah” (flatfooted), who then was to be followed by his 
brother Musa al-Kazim. Amir-Moezzi has found a very similar tradition in Saffar’s Basa’ir, but instead of 
‘Ammar and Ja'far he has ‘Umar b. Hanzala and al-Baqir, see The Divine Guide: 93. 

192 The idea of God’s Greatest Name is likely borrowed from Gnosticism and can be found in the Greek 
Egyptian magical literature and in Judaism, see Meier, Najm al-DIn Kubra: 82; Friedlaender, “The 
Fleterodoxies of the Shiites” (1908): 82; Van Ess, “Der Name Gottes im Islam”: 172-4. Among the early Shi'i 
ghulat, it is found in the teachings of Mughlra b. SaTd and Bayan b. Sam'an. The former claimed that 
when God created the world, He uttered the Greatest Name, which flew up to his head and became his 
crown, see Tucker, “Rebels and Gnostics”: 40; Hodgson, “Bayan b. Sam'an”; see also Wasserstrom, “The 
Moving Finger Writes: Mughlra ibn SaTd’s Islamic Gnosis and the Myths of its Rejection”: 8. Later this 
idea became very important in Sufism and popular religion in various parts of the Islamic world, see 
Meier, Najm al-DIn Kubra: 149-154; Anawati, “Le nom supreme de Dieu”: 20-36. On the idea of the Greatest 
Name among early Shi'is, see Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide: 92-93 and Uri Rubin, “Prophets and 
Progenitors in the Early Shl‘a Tradition”: 47. Shaybl, in his Al-sila bayna l-tasawwufwa l-tashayyu' (pp. 382- 
4) presents a detailed account of how the idea developed in early Shi'ism and Sufism; cf. also Noldeke, 
Geschichte der Terser undAraber: 183, n. 1. 

193 Modarressi, Tradition and Survival: 199. In fact, his views as presented in Abu Tammam’s account fully 
correspond to his FathI outlook, i.e. someone who accepted the Imamate of‘Abd Allah b. Ja'far “al-Aftah”, 
see Madelung and Walker, An Ismaili Heresiography: 113 and 123. 
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Mufaddal’s association with Zurara reveals another facet of his relations with 
the Imams’ environment. The Imams were surrounded by followers with diverse 
religious and political views who competed with one another for influence in the 
Imam’s camp and for closeness with the Imam. 194 Mufaddal’s uneasy relation with 
Zurara is the reflection of such competition between the two men. The long hadith 
quoted above, where Zurara complains to the Imam that Mufaddal drinks wine and 
mixes with thugs, is a testimony thereof. Eventually, the Imam sides with Mufaddal, 
which could be because Zurara’s relations with him were not too smooth either, for he, 
a prominent scholar of his time and a member of the powerful clan of Ayan, 195 never 
shied from disagreeing with the Imam on theological points. 196 One might imagine that 
since the Imam could not afford to repudiate him openly, 197 he used Zurara’s conflict 
with Mufaddal to teach the former a lesson. 198 

MufaddaVs Milieu as Reflected in the Transmission Chains 

Alongside the texts of traditions featuring Mufaddal, some information about 
him can be deduced through the study of isnads containing his name. To be able to do 
so, I will first make several assumptions. First, I assume that the person whose name 

194 Amir-Moezzi, “Savoir c’est pouvoir”: 172. 

195 Modarressi, Tradition and Survival, vol. 1: 404-5; Van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, vol. 1: 325; NajashI, 
Rijal, vol. 1: 397. 

196 Dakake, The Charismatic Community: 200; Buckley, “Ja’far al-Sadiq as a Source of Shfl Traditions”: 119, 
121; Van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, vol. 1: 325-6. 

197 Kohlberg, “Imam and Community in the Pre-Ghayba Period”: 37. 

198 Despite this, the relations between Mufaddal and Zurara do not seem to have been outright hostile, for 
Mufaddal has also been presented as the latter’s companion and is said to have praised him as very 
knowledgeable in hadith, see KashshT, Rijal, no. 216. 
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stands next to Mufaddal’s in the chain of narrators, i.e., he/she who narrated on his 
authority, or from whom Mufaddal himself narrated hadith, was someone whom he met 
and knew personally. I also assume that they both trusted one another to a degree that 
they transmitted hadith from each other. I further assume that if some such name 
occurs frequently next to Mufaddal’s, this indicates that either there was close 
relationship between the two, or that they at least met frequently. 

As is seen in Appendix 2, from among the ninety two 199 authorities who were in 
direct contact with Mufaddal, i.e. who narrated from him or to him, or who are said to 
have met with him according to the texts of hadith, twenty eight are considered by Shi‘i 
biographical dictionaries (mainly NajashT’s Rijal ) “trustworthy” ( thiqa ) or “very 
trustworthy” ( thiqa thiqa — the word is repeated for emphasis), and only eleven are 
described as “weak” transmitters ( du'afa ), “liars” ( kadhdhabun ), or “extremists.” Thus, 
only very few of those with whom Mufaddal had direct contact, are deemed not to be 
trustworthy by the later Imami tradition. Almost a third are good Shi’is whose 
traditions can be accepted. 

To sum up, among the persons who have either transmitted hadith on 
Mufaddal’s authority, or who have met with him on other occasions, as indicated in the 
texts of some traditions, the number of those who were deemed good believers exceeds 
the number of “liars” almost threefold. And even if some of the traditions and their 
isnads had been fabricated, it is unlikely that all the chains of transmitters are spurious. 
Therefore, it becomes obvious that the demonization of Ju'fT happened at a later period, 

199 This excluding the Imams’ names. The names are taken from the major Imami compilations 
mentioned above in this chapter, and the list is, therefore, not exhaustive, missing, e.g., the authorities 
narrating from and to Mufaddal in Nusayri texts. 
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and that during his life he was in good relations not only with the Imams (from Ja'far 
personally he narrated 127 times according to mentioned Imami collections), but with 
people who even by the later Imami tradition would be viewed in a positive way. 200 This 
further affirms the notion that not only the term ghulat itself is the invention of later 
writers, 201 but that during the time of Ja'far and Musa (of not later), the “extremists” 
freely mingled with “non-extremists,” and there was no social barrier between the two 
groups. 

The isnads can also provide information about the ethnic environment in which 
Mufaddal, himself a mawla, lived. The same appendix shows that from the ninety two 
people who stand next to him in the chains of transmitters, twenty seven are said to be 
mawdli , and only two appear to be Arabs according to the biographical sources. The 
ethnic affiliation of the rest remains unclear. In should be noted that there was a large 
number of non-Arab converts around Mufaddal, most of them probably of Iranian or 
Aramean origin. They probably remembered their religious Gnostic, Manichean, or 
Zoroastrian background, 202 for, given the slow pace of conversion, it is likely that by the 
second half of the 2 nd /8 th century, the time when Ju'fT was active, most of them were 
third, second, or even first generation converts. Therefore, Mufaddal b. 'Umar could 
have had first-hand acquaintance with pre-Islamic ideas if not from his parents or 


200 Among the authorities who do not stand next to Mufaddal in the isnads, the “trustworthy” 
transmitters also prevail. Thus, from the one hundred ninety eight people, sixty nine are trustworthy, 
twenty nine are weak, and one hundred and one are either neutral or are not mentioned in the 
dictionaries. 

201 Cf. Qadl, “The Development of the Term Ghulat in Muslim Literature”: 315-6. 

202 Buckley, “The Early Shiite Ghulah”: 317. 
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grand-parents (we do not know how many generations ago his family had converted), 
then from the people with whom he interacted. 

The same method may shed light on Mufaddal’s professional milieu as well. 
Again, going back to the same appendix, we see that from those ninety two 
transmitters, twenty three are said to be craftsmen, traders, or moneychangers. The 
occupation of the rest is not mentioned, but we can assume that he mostly dealt with 
middle class people, for in the 2 nd /8 th century the Kufan Shi‘is belonged mostly to this 
social layer. 203 

Conclusion 

Thus, what I managed to gather from the seemingly disorderly information 
contained in hadith and biographical works about Mufaddal b. 'Umar al-Ju'fl, is the 
following: he lived in Kufa, was the mawla of the Ju‘fT clan, and the financial agent of the 
Imams Ja'far al-Sadiq and Musa al-Kazim. He was a member or head of a network of 
people who dealt with money, probably moneychangers ( sayarifa ). Throughout his life 
he was in good relations with Ja'far and Musa and was trusted by them. However, at 
some point in his life he probably adhered to the Khattabiyya, and likely also incited 
Ja'far’s son IsmaTl to follow him, angering thereby his father. Later, however, they were 
reconciled. He held views on the Imams’ nature which by the later Imami tradition 
were considered “extreme,” such as ascribing to the Imams superhuman qualities; this 
resulted in his depiction as a heretic by some later Imami authors. Still, his reputation 


203 See Van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, vol. 1: 395. See also Halm, Die Islamische Gnosis: 25-6. 
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was such that two later Twelver theologians highly praised him. Mufaddal died during 
Musa’s lifetime, i.e. before 183/799. 

The study of Mufaddal’s life shows that in its early period, when Shi‘ism had not 
yet fully crystallized, the distinction between “extreme” and “moderate” was not yet 
clearly defined, 204 and that people who were in close relations with the Imams could be 
branded as heretics by the later Imami tradition for not conforming to their standards 
of religious “orthodoxy.” Such is the case also with abovementioned 'Ammar al-SabatT, 
who is considered to be trustworthy by one Imami source, but in another appears in a 
context which shows his “extremist” ideas. 

On the other hand, Mufaddal’s life shows the struggle for political influence in 
the Shi‘i community among some followers of the Imams, as is shown in the story 
depicting his encounter with Zurara b. Ayan. 


204 Cf. Buckley, “Early Shiite Ghulah": 313, 318. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

Mufaddal the Heretic (l): The Authorship and Milieu of KitAb al-SirAt 


Introduction 

The Book of the Path, or Kitab al-sirat, is one of the three book-length theological treatises 
ascribed to Mufaddal b. ‘Umar al-Ju‘fT. The only extant manuscript 205 of the work has 
been copied in 1206/1791-2 by Yusuf b. al-Shaykh ‘ArTb in the village Ra’s BaJiyya in the 
region of Tripoli, Lebanon. 206 It was then discovered by Joseph Catafago in Syria along 
with a number of NusayrT manuscripts, and presented in a brief note in Journal Asiatique 
in 18 7 6. 207 Since then the manuscript has been part of the collection of Bibliotheque 
nationale de France (Ms. Arabe 1449, ff. la-83b). The work is briefly described by 
Dussaud in his Histoire et religion des Nosairis, as a book transmitted by Mufaddal from 
Ja‘far al-Sadiq. 20S Massignon has included the treatise in his “Esquisse dune 
bibliographic Nusayrie,” where he lists it among Mufaddal’s works. 209 Halm views it as a 
later NusayrT work. 210 Modarressi briefly mentions the book as “attributed to Mufaddal” 
in his work Tradition and Survival, under the entry “Mufaddal al-Ju‘fT.” 211 Finally, Yaron 

205 GAS I: 534. 

206 The colophon, which comes at the end of the MS, is reproduced in the edition of Capezzone on pp 405- 
6, whereas Ibn ‘Abd al-Jalll’s edition simply recounted its contents in a footnote, see p. 206, f. 843. 

207 7 th series, vol. 8: 523-5, no. 16. Kitab al-haft, another work ascribed to the same author is also found in 
the list. 

208 Paris, 1900: xviii-xix. 

209 P. 642. 

210 “Das ‘Buch der Schatten’” 2: 80-1. 

211 Oxford, 2003: 335. 
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Friedman describes the work in his book The Nusayri-Alawis, 212 without expressing a 
definitive opinion on its authorship. 


A Note on the Editions and the Structure 

KS was edited and studied for the first time by Leonardo Capezzone in 1995 in 
Rivista Degli Studi Orientali, 213 and for the second time—by al-Munsif b. ‘Abd al-Jalll in 
2004 as a separate book. 214 Although both editions are done from the same manuscript, 
the second editor seems to be unaware of the first edition’s existence. 

Due to the poor quality of the manuscript, both editions have unclear 
passages. 215 The advantage of Ibn ‘Abd al-Jalll’s edition (henceforth, j) is that the editor 
has tried not only to show how the original wording varies from his interpretations, as 
Capezzone has done too, but has tried to eliminate scribal repetitions, marking them in 
the footnotes. 

Capezzone’s version (henceforth, C), on the other hand, is more faithful to the 
manuscript. However, because of the lengthy repetitions occurring in the manuscript, 


212 Leiden, 2010: 244-5. 

213 “II Kitab al-sirat attribuito a Mufaddal ibn ‘Umar al-Ju‘fr,” Rivista degli Studi Orientali 69 (1995): 295-416. 

214 Kitab al-sirat, BanghazI, 2004. 

215 There are passages which the two editors have interpreted differently but which nontheless remain 
vague, such as: “wa hum ashaddu [the last word is added by editor] dar’an fi l-nur wa-ashaddu tayhan wa- 
hayratan"(j: 62). Capezzone’s variant is “wa hum dhurwatun fi l-nuri [he mentions that the original is 
spelled d-r-w-a ] minhum [ibn ‘Abd al-Jalll has deleted this word, which seems to be the correct choice], 
wa-ashaddu..." (C: 319). I have chosen to follow Ibn ‘Abd al-Jalll’s version because it seems to make slightly 
more sense, but the passage still remains vague: “But they were stronger in pushing back light.” Cf. also: 
fa-lamma ashkala ‘alayhim [fi] l-halayni sadara ‘anhu l-‘dlam, lit. “when He became difficult for them in these 
two conditions, the world emanated from him...” (C: ibid); fa-lamma shtakala ‘alayhim fi l-halayni saddu 
‘anhu l-‘alam, lit. “When He became difficult for them in these two conditions, they pushed Him away 
from the world” (J: ibid). Given the meaning of what follows, the correct version seems to be simply 
saddu ‘anhu “they shunned Him.” 
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which the editor has retained, the text is at times difficult to follow. 216 Besides, J 
contains footnotes with explanations and commentaries on names and historical 
events, lacking in C. In all, Ibn ‘Abd al-Jalll, has also tried harder to make the text more 
intelligible, correcting passages that do not make sense, at the same time marking his 
additions so as to keep the original text visible to the reader. 217 Despite this, none of the 
two editions is perfect, and therefore, in analyzing KS I have used both, together with 
the manuscript. Where one editor’s variant appears more correct, I just refer to his 
edition. 

Like many other Mufaddal-texts, KS is composed in the form of a dialogue 
between Mufaddal al-ju‘fl and the sixth Imam Ja’far al-Sadiq. Mufaddal asks the Imam 
questions, addressing him “My Lord” (yd mawlaya), and the latter embarks on lengthy 
explanations of theological issues, usually beginning his speech with “know o 
Mufaddal” (flam yd Mufaddal). Sometimes the Imam asks Mufaddal whether he knows 
the answer to a theological question, and when the latter responds negatively, the 
Imam presents his explanation. Some theological discussions begin just by the Imam’s 
“know o Mufaddal.” Instead of the usual form of referring to the Imam in the third 
person “peace upon him” (‘alayhi l-salam), KS’s author uses “peace from him” (minhu l- 


216 See, e.g.,C: 374, J: 149. 

217 See, e.g., J: 176: ...fa-min dhalika tahlil [al-amr] marratan wa-tahrlmuhu marratan ukhra wa-[an yakuna 
ashadda] isran [marratan] wa-hatta isran [marratan ukhra] “This is why at times He is allowed, and at times 
banned, and sometimes his burden his light, and sometimes heavy.” Capezzone’s version (p. 388), 
without the words added in square brackets, does not seem to fit the context. 
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salam), which appears to be a common feature in texts of ghulat origin. 218 Ja'far himself 
uses this formula to refer to the Prophet Muhammad throughout the text. 

Although KS consists of blocks of text discussing specific theological problems, 
the composition is not coherent, and various ideas are at times scattered throughout 
the book in passages, or are embedded in discussions of other ideas. This has made the 
reconstruction of the theological system of KS a complex task, requiring assembly and 
analysis of thematically related passages from different parts of the text. 

The book is divided into nine chapters each of which is called after one of the 
theological ideas that it discusses. The naming is not always very accurate as it often, 
especially in the case of longer chapters, reflects the content of the beginning of a 
particular chapter, ignoring the remainder, which may be on an entirely different 
topic. In the MS, the chapters’ titles are marked with a larger handwriting. However, it 
is not clear whether headings originally did belong to the text or were added by a later 
scribe. 


218 Such as, e.g., KH (se, e.g., Ch. 32), Nusayri texts such as Khusaybfs Al-risala l-rastbashiyya (p. 107), or 
Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib attributed to Ishaq al-Ahmar (p. 281; on the book, see below). 
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Authorship and Theological Milieu 

The alleged author of KS is Mufaddal al-Ju‘fT. According to the isnad of the 
book—where he narrates from Ja'far al-Sadiq—, and according to the text, it was 
dictated to him by Ja'far. At the same time, the treatise is probably accepted by the 
NusayrI canon, 219 and its theology and terminology bear a number of striking 
similarities to those found in a number of NusayrI treatises written after KS. 220 In fact, 
two of the alleged transmitters of the treatise are Khaslbl (d. 346/957 or 358/969), the 
founder of the Nusayriyya, and his disciple JillT. However, the work was composed 
before the formation of the NusayrI movement, and is not a NusayrI work per se. 221 And 
although, as the Italian editor argues, the work was not authored by Mufaddal, it still 
belongs to the “extremist” Shfi milieu of Kufa and contains valuable firsthand 
information on the theological ideas current there before the Greater Occultation. 222 In 
this section, I will demonstrate that its authorship as proposed by Leonardo Capezzone 
is not correct. I will then situate the book in the theological milieu, and will try to find 
an approximate timeframe for its composition. 


219 A short passage from it is quoted in NusayrI author Abu Salih al-Daylamf s Hidayat al-mustarshid wa siraj 
al-muwahhid (202-4), whom Massignon includes in the list of NusayrI authors that lived between the 11 th 
and the 16 th centuries (Massignon, “Esquisse d’une bibliographie Nusayrie”: 645). Despite this broad 
categorization, it is certain that DaylamI lived before the 9 th /l5 th century as the work is prefaced with the 
introduction by Hasan al-Ajrud al-‘AnI, who died in 836/1432 (ibid.: 647; Friedman, The NusayrTAlawIs: 
64). On Kitab al-sirat, see Massignon, “Esquisse d’une bibliographie Nusayrie”: 642; Friedman, NusayrI 
‘AlawlReligion: 244-5. 

220 See, e.g., the several NusayrI works edited and analyzed by Bar-Asher and Kofsky in NusayrI ‘Alawl 
Religion; see also the treatise on the transmigration of souls edited by Strothmann, “Seelenwanderung bei 
den Nusairl.” 

221 Friedman has listed it under the category of “Pre-NusayrI sources transmitted from the Ghulat,” in The 
NusayrTAlawIs: 241 and 244. 

222 Much of knowledge on the ghulat sects of 2 nd /8 th -3 rd /9 th centuries Iraq has been preserved in the works 
of two Shfi and two Sunni heresiographers, NawbakhtI, QummI, Ash’arl, and ShahrastanI, whose works, 
although valuable, are nonetheless very polemical and try to present the “extremists” in a negative light. 
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Is Ishaq al-Ahmar KS’s author? 

In Capezzone’s view, KS’s author was Ishaq al-Nakha‘T al-Ahmar (d. 286/899), the 
leader of the Ishaqiyya ghulat sect, and probably also the follower of the ‘Alya’iyya 
movement. 223 He argues that the Kitab al-sirat mentioned by Mas udi as a book 
composed by Ishaq b. Muhammad al-Nakha‘I al-Ahmar, is this very Book of the Path. 224 
He bases his argument on a number of other indications found in Shi‘i hadith, historical 
sources, and on the isnad of the work. The latter contains a temporal break of about 
fifty years, which coincides with the lifetime of Ishaq. The break is then followed by the 
name of KhasTbl, by whose time the Nusayriyya doctrine was finally shaped and broke 
with the circle of Ishaq. Here, Capezzone argues, one should put the name of Ishaq al- 
NakhaT, who, according to him, was the real author of the work. 225 The hypothesis 


223 See Capezzone’s introduction to the text, pp. 302-5. The ‘Alya’iyya will be discussed below. On Ishaq al- 
NakhaT, see Halm, “Das ‘Buch der Schatten’”, I: 245-52; id.: Die Islamische Gnosis: 278-82. 

224 Muruj, vol. 3: 265-6: Ibn Hazm has a similar but a slightly longer passage about Ishaq and his opponents 
(Friedlaender, “The Heterodoxies of the Shiites in the Presentation of Ibn Hazm”: 65-7): “The second 
party among the sects of the Extremists is that which attributes divinity to anyone beside Allah... This 
sect still subsists today, (nay), is even increasing and embraces large numbers. They are called the 
‘Ulyaniyya. One of them was Ishak b. Muhammed al-NakhaT (of the Banu Nakha‘), al-Ahmar (the Red), of 
Kufa, who was one of their dogmatists. He wrote a book on this subject under the title “as-Sirat” (the 
Path). He was refuted by al-Bhnkl (?) [should be Nahlkl, see Mas udi, M.A.] and al-Fayyad as regards (his 
views) mentioned above. They maintain that Muhammed is the apostle of‘All. 

A group of Shfites known as Muhammadiyya, maintains that Muhammad is Allah, - but Allah is 
exalted above their unbelief. To these belonged al-Bhnkl [see my note above, M.A.] and al-Fayyad b. ‘All. 
The latter composed a book on this topic, which he called “al-Kustas” (the Balance).” According to 
Mas udi, Ishaq’s book was refuted in Fayyad’s mentioned work. 

225 Capezzone’s other arguments in favor of Ishaq’s authorship are, e.g. that in KashshT he is reported to 
have called the Prophet al-sayyid al-akbar “the greatest master,” an expression which occurs also in KS 
(see his Introduction, p. 304). However, Muhammad is called by this or similar epithets in other related 
texts of the period as well, cf., e.g. al-sayyid al-akbar in Kitab al-Kashf: 24 (on this text, see p. 49). Another 
similarity between the terminology used by Ishaq and KS’s author, which Capezzone points out as 
evidence of Ishaq’s authorship, is the term izhar al-da‘wa “the bringing forth of the call/propaganda” 
(ibid.). However, the term da'wa has been used very widely to denote religious or political propaganda, 
including the ‘Abbasid movement and the IsmaTlI mission, so its occurrence in both texts is in no case a 
rare phenomenon and could be used by anyone, see, e.g., Canard, “Da'wa”, £12, vol. 2: 168; Daftary, 
“Ismaili Da‘wa and the Fatimid Dawla”: 62-88. 
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might be confirmed by the fact that, as noted by Friedman, “most of the early NusayrT 
sources admit that it is Ishaq al-Ahmar who transmitted the Sir at." In particular, he 
mentions three NusayrT works composed by Jilll, who died after 384/994, Hasan b. 
Shu‘ba al-HarranT, who lived in the second half of the tenth century, and his nephew 
‘All b. Hamza b. ‘All b. Shu‘ba al-HarranT. 226 

The views of both Capezzone and Friedman appear to be incorrect, however. 
The former’s — because of the discrepancy between Ishaq’s teachings as attested in 
biographical sources. Friedman’s view can be rejected by looking at the passages said to 
be quotations from Ishaq’s Kitab al-sirat in HarranT’s work. A reading of the quotations 
reveals that they have nothing to do with our KS. 

With the study of the latter passages I will begin my discussion of KS’s 
authorship. I will then look at another work ascribed to Ishaq, titled Adab ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib 227 and, finally, will examine what heresiographers have said about Ishaq and 
his teachings. I will then compare the three above sources to KS and will demonstrate 
that its teachings are clearly at variance with the Kitab al-sirat of the NusayrT sources, as 
well as Ishaq’s other work, and from his teachings as presented in Firaq works. 

The ten passages from Ishaq’s Kitab al-sirat are preserved in Hasan b. Shuba al- 
HarranT’s Haqd’iq asrar al-dm, and in ‘All b. Hamza b. ‘All b. Shu‘ba al-HarranT’s Hujjat al- 

226 Friedman, The NusayrTAlawIs: 244, f. 19. 

227 The work is part of the collection of writings ascribed to Mufaddal al-Ju‘fr titled Al-majmua l- 
mufaddaliyya, pp. 261-87. Friedman, however, argues that the real author of the text is Ishaq because the 
first paragraph describes a scene where he is sitting in the company of some of his companions, who ask 
him to tell the fundamentals of their religion (The Nusayri-'AlawIs: 249). The text which follows, then, is 
presented to be Ishaq’s answer to them. Friedman’s argument seems to be plausible because the main 
doctrines described in the book, namely, that ‘All is God, correspond to what the heresiographers say 
about Ishaq’s teachings. In any case, even if the book’s author is not Ishaq himself, it could have been 
composed by his followers, who must have held the similar ideas. 
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‘arif. 228 They clearly are not part of KS, first of all, because none of them coincides with 
any part of it. Neither could they have been deleted from it for two reasons. First of all, 
the structure of the quotations reveals a text which considerably differs stylistically 
from KS. Thus, while KS begins with an isnad (which in all likelihood does not belong 
with the original text), the main bulk of the text does not contain any other 
transmission chains. Meanwhile, three of the ten quotations of Ishaq’s Kitab al-sirat do 
begin with isnads. 229 Furthermore, although some do discuss topics similar to KS’s 
content, e.g., the relation between the maria and ism, 230 others speak of topics which are 
unrelated to the content of KS. For example, some of the passages state that some 
actions, such as homosexual intercourse and singing, have a praiseworthy aspect and a 
blameworthy one. 231 There is nothing which would remotely resemble this material in 
KS, and it is very unlikely that these passages have ever been part of KS. It is therefore 
safe to state that Ishaq’s Kitab al-sirat, mentioned by Mas udl and cited in the NusayrT 
sources, is not the same work as KS. 


228 Both works are published in the fourth volume of Silsilat al-turath al-‘alam (Lebanon, 2006). 

229 Hasan b. Shu'ba, Haqaiq asrar al-dfn: 53,165,170. 

230 Hasan b. Shu'ba, Haqaiq asrar al-dln: 23,53; ‘All b. Hamza, Hujjat ad-arif. 258. 

231 Hasan b. Shu'ba, Haqaiq asrar al-din: 135,141,167. The praiseworthy aspect of homosexual intercourse, 
according to Ishaq, is presented as the esoteric ( batin ) equivalent of “asking him who is more 
knowledgeable than you about the knowledge of Divine Unicity (tawhld), for he of the believers who is 
more knowledgeable is male, and he who less knowledgeable is female.” There is nothing in the passage 
which would show whether this is allegory, or whether the author meant real sexual intercourse. 
Whichever the case, it is no doubt these kinds of statements that have made heresiographers accuse 
some Shi'is of “immoral” acts. Regarding a NusayrT text of similar content — TabaranT’s (d. 426/1034) 
Kitab al-hawl ft ‘ilm al-fatawl (p. 49), where initiation into esoteric knowledge is compared to sexual 
intercourse — Bella Tendler Krieger argues that the sexual and marriage symbolism is in reality an 
allegory, see her article “Marriage, Birth, and batim ta’wil: A Study of NusayrT Initiation Based on the Kitab 
al-HawTfi ‘ilm al-fatawl of Abu SaTd Maymun al-TabaranT.” 
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Arguments for Ishaq’s authorship of KS can be rejected also by looking at 
another work allegedly authored by him, titled Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib. Like the 
mentioned quotations, this one also contains teachings which clearly contradict KS’s 
content. Here, ‘All is several times explicitly designated as God, 232 and Muhammad — as 
his apostle. 233 Further, in one place the author states that God can be seen in five 
persons, quoting the same list as Sa‘d b. ‘Abd Allah al-Qumml’s, i.e. ‘All, Fatima, Hasan, 
and Husayn, adding to it the name of Muhammad. 234 Trough the knowledge of God, 
furthermore, the believer strives toward the degree of prophets. 235 This resonates with 
the statement of Ibn al-JawzT (d. 597/1200) about the beliefs of Ishaq’s followers, the 
Ishaqiyya. They believed, the author says, that whoever possesses the knowledge of 
the Imams (who are, in this case, synonymous with God), is a prophet. 236 

Now let us look at what Ishaq and his followers taught according to 
heresiographic accounts, the most detailed of which is Qumml’s Kitab al-maqalat wa-l- 
firaq. 237 The ‘Alya’iyya sect, whose follower Ishaq allegedly was, believed that ‘All was a 
creator God ( rabb khaliq), who appeared in ‘“All-ness” ( zahara bi l-‘alawiyya), bringing 
forth his follower, servant, and apostle in “Muhammad-ness” (bi l-muhammadiyya), i.e., 
he brought forth Muhammad, who is his servant and apostle. According to the same 

232 Pp. 270, 272, et passim. 

233 P. 265. 

234 Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib: 263. In this, the ‘Alya’iyya resemble the Mukhammisa, the only difference being 
that they worshipped ‘All instead of Muhammad. 

235 Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib: 285: wa bi marifat Allah yas’al al-mu’min darajat al-anbiya. 

236 Ibn al-jawzl, TalbTsIblts: 191. 

237 Pp. 56-61. See also RazI, Kitab al-zina: 307; Shahrastanl, vol. 1: 128-9. The translation and discussion of 
Qumml’s passage is found in Halm’s Die Islamische Gnosis: 218-25. See also Kashshl, Rijal, no. 744. 
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author, they worshipped four out of the five persons worshipped also by the 
Mukhammisa, i.e. ‘All, Fatima, Hasan, and Husayn. 238 IsmaTlI heresiographer Abu Hatim 
al-RazT and ShahrastanT 239 add that they blame Muhammad because he was sent by ‘All 
and named a god so that he would call the people to ‘All, but instead he called them to 
himself. 240 According to NawbakhtT, Ishaq al-Nakha‘T also believed that ‘All is God who 
sent Muhammad, and who appeared as Hasan in his time, and as Husayn in his. 241 

From the above account it appears that Ishaq’s and Ishaqiyya’s religious views 
as expressed in Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib and in attestations of heresiographers are 
incompatible with KS’s, and, therefore, neither he nor any of the followers of his sect 
could have written it. The first major divergence is that KS does not divinize ‘All, 242 or at 


238 QummI, Kitab al-maqalat wa-l-firaq: 59. For the Mukhammisa, the group was headed by Muhammad who 
was the incarnation of God. Their name is derived from khamsa “five,” because of their worship of the 
five persons. The doctrine of the group will be discussed later in this chapter. 

239 ShahrastanFs account closely resembles RazT’s, and is either copied from it or belongs to the same 
textual tradition. 

240 Milal wa-l-nihal, vol. 1:129; Kitab al-zlna: 309. 

241 This work of NawbakhtT is lost, and the passage is quoted in Khatlb al-BaghdadT’s Ta’rikh Baghdad, vol. 
6: 380. See also Friedlaender, “The Fleterodoxies of the Shiites”: 66. Given the fact that both NawbakhtT 
and QummT were slightly younger contemporaries of Ishaq (the first died between the years 300/912 and 
310/922, and the second in 301/913-14), their accounts of his teachings, and of the ‘Alya’iyya and 
Mukhammisa, can largely be trusted. 

242 Capezzone states that KS implicitly implies the Imam’s divinity in the person of ‘AlT (see his 
introduction, p. 309). The passage which he quotes, however, contains no mention or allusion to ‘AlT or 
any other Imam: “[As] I have previously done before, I will explain and clarify to you what God meant 
when saying: {When He turned to the sky, which was smoke — He said to it and the earth, ‘Come into 
being, willingly or not’, and they said, ‘We come willingly’}[Qur’an 41: 11, this is Abdel Haleem’s 
translation which will be used throughout]. This means, o Mufaddal, that the Creator created the sky, 
which is the living Door ( bab muqrn) and the eternal house (bayt qadlm) which He created, and the master 
Muhammad, the hijab of your Lord, and His Name internally (batman), and His servant and prophet 
externally ( zahiran ). When He created him from His essence ( min dhatihi), He created from him the earth, 
which is the Greatest Yatlm, which is Miqdad [b. Aswad al-KindT], whom He created from His/his [i.e. 
Muhammad’s?] substance (jawhariyya), then revealed Himself to him, and he saw Him in His greatness, 
and adored and worshipped Him, [but] was unable to perceive Him. [So] He showed him that His end 
(ghaya ) is above him. [Then] he stopped worshipping [Him], and waited [to see] what He would bring 
fourth, and then he perceived that from the intention of his Lord. [Then] the Eternal One ( al-azal ), who 
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least does not divinize him to the exclusion of Muhammad. 243 True, KS’s author does 

state that God becomes incarnate in the Imams, mentioning among them ‘All, but so 

does He in all the prophets who preceded them. In any case, the Imams are not 

accorded any special position in the long chain of God’s manifestations in the world. In 

fact, the divinity of the Imams is rejected in the beginning of the book: in an apologetic 

passage, the author complains that people accuse the Imams of claiming divinity. 

Whenever God sent to the mankind a prophet who performed miracles as signs of his 

prophecy, he says, the people called his actions magic. And when the Imams also 

performed miracles, they were accused of claiming divinity, and their followers — of 

divinizing the Imam and putting him above the Prophet: 

When similar things [i.e. miracles] happened in the positions of the Imamate (ft 
maqamat al-imama)... they accused them of similar things [i.e. magic] and of 
unbelief, saying that they claim that the Imam, who brought these obvious 
indications and dazzling miracles, is God, and that the Imam’s degree is higher 
than the Prophet’s, whom they had accused of magic and sorcery. They also 
accused the Imams, [saying] that whoever accepted them and believed in them, 
also accepted their magic. They also accused the Imam of claiming divinity, and 
[claimed] that whoever followed them [i.e. the Imams], worshipped them and 
rejected God. 244 

The second point whereby KS’s theology differs from the teachings of the 
‘Alya’iyya or the Ishaqiyya is that it never speaks of the four or five Divine persons that 


does not perish, appeared to him, and manifested His divinity ( manawiyya ), and then [Miqdad] accepted 
Him in devotion. Then He made the greatest master Muhammad manifest in earthly humanity 
(bashariyya turdbiyya ) and demonstrated to him [i.e. Miqdad] that his body is made of that earth. And 
when He manifested him [i.e. Muhammad] in humanity, He appeared to him [as his] equal ( bi l-istiwa), as 
a human, saying then to the sky: {it was smoke}, i.e. luminous in its first being (ft l-kawn al-awwal), 
[whereas] the earth was the [equal of] earthly humanity (bashariyya ardiyya ). Those two are one, so He 
said: {‘Come into being, willingly or not’, and they said, ‘We come willingly’}. This was when He 
manifested Himself to them, and when they both looked at Him, and believed in Him at once” (C: 389-90, 
J: 179-80). 

243 The passages which could be interpreted as divinizing ‘All and/or Muhammad will be discussed later. 

244 C: 321, J: 65. 
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appear in Qumml’s Maqalat and in Ishaq’s Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib. ‘All, Muhammad, 
Husayn, and Hasan are mentioned in other contexts, mostly separately from each 
other, and the name of Fatima never appears in the text at all. 

These two major differences between the teachings of Ishaq and the ‘Alya’iyya 
and those of KS, together with the fact that KS and the preserved passages from Ishaq’s 
Kitab al-sirat have nothing in common, allow me to firmly state that neither he, nor any 
of his followers, authored the work. Who the real author of the book was, is difficult to 
tell, but it was composed after the Smaller Occultation (260/873), for in one place it 
states that God has become manifest in the positions of the prophets and the Imams, till 
the present time, “until the ghayba will be announced.” 245 There is no indication as to 
the terminus post quern of the work’s composition. 

Theological Context and Period of Composition 

In what follows, I will try to situate the work in the theological context, and to 
find the approximate period of its composition. 246 First, let us look at the “extremist” 
Shi’i milieu in which it was probably written. A good starting point would be the two 
sects mentioned by MasudT and Ibn Hazm, the ‘Alya’iyya and the Muhammadiyya, for 
these seem to be the only two ghulat groups of the post-ghayba period known to us. The 
period of their activities is said to be between the mid-2 nd /8 th century until the 
beginning of the 4 th -10 th . The main difference between them was that one believed in 
the divinity of‘All, and the other believed that Muhammad was God. 

245 C: 404, J: 204-5. 

246 Halm has convincingly demonstrated that the Kufan ghulat tradition, of which KS is a part, is not 
connected to the IsmatlTs, see his Kosmologie und Heilslehre derfriihen Isma Iliya: 142-68. 
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We know about the teachings of the two groups from heresiographic sources 
and two original works. One of these works, the abovementioned Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 
is ascribed to Ishaq b. Ahmar, and is composed probably either by him or by his 
followers. The other is an exposition of the Mukhammisa doctrine in the form of a 
dialogue between the eight century Kufan “extremist” Jabir al-ju‘fl 247 and the Imam 
Muhammad al-Baqir titled Umm al-kitab (UK). 248 In a note by Mas udl and Ibn Hazm, 
Ishaq was the follower of a sect called Tlbaniyya and was refuted by two followers of a 
certain Muhammadiyya movement, al-Fayyad b. ‘All b. Muhammad b. al-Fayyad in his 
lost book al-Qistas, and by a certain al-Nah!kT. 249 In a number of other sources, a sect 
with similar teachings appears as ‘Alya’iyya or ‘Ilba’iyya, 250 the followers of Bashshar al- 
ShaTrT, a ghali who lived in Kufa during the lifetime of Ja‘far, and, along with other 
“extremist” ideas, taught that ‘All is God, and that he is superior to Muhammad. Hence, 
they also came to be called ‘Ayniyya 251 (by the first letter of‘“All”) 252 . 


247 On him, see Halm, Die Islamische Gnosis: 96-112. 

248 The Persian text of the treatise, which is a translation from Arabic, was edited and published by 
Ivanow as Ummu’l-kitab in Der Islam 23 (1936): 1-132. The contents of the work were analyzed and 
classified by the same author in “Notes sur l’Ummu’l-kitab des Ismaeliens de l’Asie Centrale”: 419-481. 
For the discussion of the scholarship on the work, and for its possible dating see Halm, “Die Gabir- 
Apokalypse Umm al-kitab," in Die Islamische Gnosis: 113-24, see also id., Kosmologie und Heilslehre: 147-64. 
The most up-to-date discussion of the text’s date and content is Sean Anthony’s “The Legend of‘Abdallah 
ibn Saba’ and the Date of Umm al-Kitab." 

249 Fayyad’s father was a katlb for the Caliph al-Mu‘tadid, and Nahlkl was the finance officer of one of the 
districts of Baghdad, see Kohlberg, “Muhammadiyya,” £12, vol. 7: 459-61; Friedlaender, “The Heterodoxies 
of the Shiites in the Presentation of Ibn Hazm”: 66-7. 

250 Cf. Shahrastanl, Milal: 128-9, Qumml, Kitab al-maqalat wa-l-firaq: 59. 

251 Halm, Die Islamische Gnosis: 225-30. 

252 RazT, Kitab al-zma: 307; Massignon, “Salman Pak”: 468-72. 
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If Halm is right, the three different names, ‘Ilbaniyya, ‘Alya’iyya, and ‘Ilba’iyya, 
denote the same sect, whose representative Ishaq was. The two persons refuting KS, 
mentioned by MasudT, belong to the opposing sect, the Muhammadiyya, who upheld 
the divinity of Muhammad and were also called “MTmiyya” after the first letter of the 
Prophet’s name. 253 Another denomination of the Muhammadiyya is “Mukhammisa,” 
derived from the Arabic root denoting number five — kh-m-s —, because apart from 
Muhammad’s divinity, they upheld the divinity of four other members of his family, 
‘All, Fatima, Hasan, and Husayn. 254 

In short, Ishaq and the ‘Alya’iyya, who taught that ‘All is God, were opposed by 
the Mukhammisa/Muhammadiyya, who taught Muhammad divinity. At the same time, 
both groups accepted the divinity of all five members of the Prophet’s family, 
Muhammad, ‘All, Hasan, Husayn, and Fatima. 255 For QummI, the ‘Alya’iyya believed only 
in the four of these, excluding Muhammad from the list, 256 but Ishaq’s alleged work has 
all the five names. 257 

Where does KS belong in this debate? Despite the numerous similarities 
between the doctrines of KS and the teachings found in UK and Ishaq’s work, there is 
no explicit indication in the text that its author believed in either ‘All’s or Muhammad’s 

253 ‘Asqalanl, Lisan al-mlzan, vol. 2: 73; Friedlaender, “The Heterodoxies of the Shiites in the Presentation 
of Ibn Hazm”: 66-7. 

254 Madelung, “Mukhammisa.” El 2, vol. 7: 517-8; Kohlberg, “Muhammadiyya,” El 2, vol. 7: 459-61. On the 
Mukhammisa, see also Halm, Die Islamische Gnosis: 218- 25; id., Kosmologie und Heilslehre: 157-63; QummI, 
Kitab al-maqalat wa-l-firaq: 56; see also RazI, Kitab al-ziha: 307; Shahrastanl, Milal, vol. 1:128-9. 

255 UK: 102; Kitab al-maqalat wa-l-firaq: 56. 

256 Kitab al-maqalat wa-l-firaq: 59. 

257 Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib: 263. 
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divinity. In fact, the divinity of the Imams is rejected in the very beginning of the book, 
as I showed above. Muhammad is called God’s Name (ism) and Door ( bab ), but never 
God. 258 True, in one passage the author does imply Muhammad’s and ‘All divinity. 259 But 
this, as I will argue below, is done on political grounds, and neither Muhammad nor ‘All 
are considered as more divine than any of the other of God’s numerous manifestations. 
Furthermore, KS has no mention of the Divine Pentad. This means that KS’s author did 
not belong to any of the two groups. 260 He did, however, write in the same theological 
milieu, which is seen from the numerous similarities between KS’s theological systems 
and terminology and the other ghulat texts or accounts of ghulat beliefs the discussed 
period, i.e. between the end of the 3 rd /9 th , beginning of the 4 th /lO th century. 

To demonstrate that KS belonged to the same theological milieu as the 
‘Alya’iyya and the Mukhammisa, I will enumerate some of the most fundamental 
similarities between KS and the three other texts either written by followers of the 
groups, or about them, i.e. Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib, UK, and QummT’s account of the 
Mukhammisa. 

1. God’s incarnation in human form. In all four texts, God became incarnate in 
human beings. For KS, God manifested Himself in all the prophets and Imams, 


258 C: 381, J: 163-6. Throughout the text, Muhammad is addressed with honorific epithets such as sayyid 
(C: 319, J: 62) “master,” al-sayyid al-akbar (C: 320, J: 64-5; C: 325, J: 71) “the greatest master,” al-sayyid al- 
ajall al-a‘zam 25S “the most glorious and greatest master” (C: 355, J: 118). These, however, do not imply his 
divinity for it is also used in other ghulat texts of the same period, in which his divinity is not accepted, 
cf. Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib: 281 and Kitab al-kashfi ; 24. 

259 C: 381, J: 163-6. 

260 Interestingly, Massignon has included KS, with the rest of Mufaddal’s works, in the category “Auteurs 
Mukhammisa incorpores a la tradition litteraire des Nosayris,” see “Esquisse”: 641-2. 
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beginning with Adam, and ending with Ja'far al-Sadiq. 261 For the Mukhammisa, QummI 
says, despite their name, which implies that the manifestations are confined to the holy 
Pentad, God became manifest in the prophets and kings before Muhammad and 
appeared in Arabs and non-Arabs alike. KS too states that God can become manifest in 
different ethnicities. The only difference from KS is that God, in this case, is 
Muhammad: 

They claimed that Muhammad was Adam, Nuh, Ibrahim, Musa, ‘Isa. He was not 
manifest ( zahir ) [only] among Arabs and Persians (‘ajam). Just as he was manifest 
among Arabs, he became manifest among Persians, in a form (sura) other than 
the form in which He became manifest among Arabs. In the form of Akasira 262 
and kings who ruled the world. 263 

A passage in UK closely resembles Qumml’s account. Here, Jabir al-Ju‘f! 

addresses the Imam (who, it is implied, is God’s incarnation) with the following words: 

...I testify that... You have become manifest (zuhur kardf) in Adam, in Nuh, in 
Ibrahim, in Musa, in ‘Isa... 264 

The exact same sequence of God’s manifestations — Adam, Nuh, Ibrahim, Musa, 
and ‘Isa, is found in KS. 265 

2. Transmigration ofsoub and transformation. From among the four texts, this idea 
is most developed in KS. Here, human souls not only transmigrate into other human 


261 All the ideas of KS discussed in this section are described in the section on its theology. 

262 Plural of Kisra, the Arabic rendering of the name Khusraw, which was given to several Persian kings. 

263 Kitab al-maqalat wa-Tfiraq: 56. 

264 UK: 89. 

265 See sub-section “Manifestations.” 
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bodies, but also into animals and inanimate objects. 266 In UK, this doctrine is not as 
developed as in KS, but is denoted by the Persianized form of a phrase used in KS - 
karrat va raj‘at “repetition and return.” 267 In KS this expression occurs once in the same 
form and meaning, and its first component, karra (pi. karrat ) is used several times 
separately in its singular and plural forms to denote the same idea. 

According to QummI, the Mukhammisa teach that the souls of those who deny 
( jahada m ) their cause are subject to transmigration ( tanasukh ). They transmigrate not 
only into other humans, but, like in KS, into animals and inanimate objects. 269 
Moreover, he quotes the same Qur’anic verse as the author of KS does in describing 
transformation into minerals: {Be stone, or iron, or any other substance you think 
hard} 270 . Interestingly, this same verse is also quoted in KH, in the layer which, as I will 
argue, was written in the same period as KS, i.e. during the late 9 th and early 10 th 
century. 271 

Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib states that those who “deny and reject” the true cause, will 
be transformed into “narrow bodies.” 272 In another place, the same sin is punished by 


266 See section “Transmigration of Souls and Transformation.” 

267 UK: 23. 

268 According to KS, denying God, denoted by the same term, is one of the greatest sins. 

269 Kitab al-maqalat wa-l-firaq: 58-9. 

270 Quran 17: 50-51. 

271 See my Chapter Three and Appendix 4. 

272 Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib: 265. 
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masukhiyya . 273 The term is not explained here but in KS it denotes transformation into 
animals. The words used to mean, respectively, “denial and rejection” and “narrow 
bodies” are the same as the ones used in KS:juhud wa-inkar (cf. also Qumml’s usage of 
juhud in the previous paragraph), and hayakil 274 dayyiqa. To designate the bodies into 
which one enters on the way to God, both QummI 275 and KS’s author 276 use the term 
qamfs “shirt.” 277 

Another group of words denoting this idea are the derivatives of the root n-q-l, 
occurring in all the four texts, denoting transportation or movement. The forms nuqla, 
yunqalu, and manqul are attested in KS 278 , nuqla is used in Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 279 nuqlan 
“transmigration” is used in UK, 280 and QummI writes yatanaqqal “transmigrates.” 281 

3. Antinomianism. Having reached the seventh degree of the spiritual hierarchy, 
KS says, the believer is able to contemplate God and becomes free from the necessity to 


273 Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib: 270. 

274 The word haykal literally means “frame,” “building,” or “skeleton.” 

275 Kitab al-maqaldt wa-l-firaq: 57. 

276 See the section on the “Transmigration of Souls and Transformation.” 

277 Of course, the ideas of transformation and transmigration of souls, while chiefly ghulat teachings, are 
found in mainstream Twelver sources as well; see, e.g., Crow, “The Death of al-Husayn b. ‘All and Early 
Shfl Views of the Imamate”: 99-101. 

278 For a discussion of the terms see below. 

279 Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib: 268. 

280 UK: 51. 

281 Kitab al-maqalat wa-l-firaq: 59. 
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abide by the law (sharia). 282 QummI states that, according to the Mukhammisa, for those 
who acquire the knowledge of the seven degrees, the observation of the law becomes 
unnecessary, and many things hitherto forbidden become allowed, such as sexual 
promiscuity, homosexuality, etc. 283 That the forbidden things such as these become 
allowed is probably the exaggeration of the heresiographer, for they are not mentioned 
in KS. However, the idea that the Sharfa becomes redundant to those who achieve a 
certain degree in their belief and knowledge does exist in KS and is not Qumml’s 
invention. 284 

4. Bah. God’s Door (hah), according to KS, is represented by Mufaddal, Salman al- 
FarisI, 285 and Muhammad. Qumml’s Mukhammisa believe that Salman is His Door, 286 and 


282 Kitab al-maqdldt wa-l-firaq: 57, 59. True, Qummrs description of what becomes allowed to the believer 
upon reaching the degree is never mentioned in KS, and is, in all likelihood, an exaggeration common in 
heresiographic accounts (more on this, see Chapter One). However, the idea that Sharl’a becomes 
redundant to those who achieve a certain degree in their belief did exist among the Kufan ghulat, as 
indicated by its occurrence in KS. 

283 See more on this idea in my Chapter One. 

284 Becoming free of the necessity to worship echoes the accusations of antinomianism by authors of 
heresiographic works leveled against early “extremist” Shfis. However, the accusations of 
heresiographers are twofold. On the one hand they accused the “extremists” of abolishing the religious 
law and freeing their members of the duty to observe the ritual. On the other hand, they accused them of 
sinful acts, such as eating pork, drinking wine, sexual promiscuity, etc. (see Tucker, Mahdis and 
Millenarians: 124 et passim; Madelung “Ibaha II,” £12, vol. 3: 662). This second type of accusations is most 
probably the invention of the heresiographers, as has been shown by several authors (see the discussion 
in footnote 54 in Chapter One). The first type, however, resembles the idea of “becoming free of the duty 
to worship.” On the one hand, this indicates that at least part of the allegations of antinomianism made 
by the heresiographers against the “extremists” is true, namely, that upon achieving certain spiritual 
perfection, one does not need to perform religious duties incumbent upon ordinary people. On the other 
hand, this is another indication that KS was written and circulated in the ghulat circles mentioned by 
those authors. 

285 KS also holds that Salman is the internal meaning of each of the seven heavens (C: 350, J: 110). In this 
passage he is called Salsal, which is the name by which Salman was called by the ghulat, see, Massignon, 
“Salman Pak”: 468; Ivanow, “Notes sur 1’ “Ummu’ 1-kitab””: 430. 

286 Kitab al-maqdldt wa-l-firaq: 57. 
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UK holds that Salman is God’s Door 287 and ‘All — Muhammad’s 288 . In a discussion on 
minerals and their human prototypes, KS states that silver/Abu Bakr is gold’s/’Umar’s 
Door, which in this case means representative. 289 

5. Abu Dharr and Miqdad. The position of the Prophet’s well-known companions 
Miqdad b. al-Aswad al-KindT (d. 33/653-4) and Abu Dharr al-Ghifari (d. 32/652-3) is 
another point of similarity between UK, KS, and Qumml’s text. 290 In the UK, they are the 
second and third highest degrees of the spiritual hierarchy. QummI states that 
according to the Mukhammisa, these two figures are the two yatvrns , Miqdad being the 
big yatim, and Abu Dharr the small one. 291 KS, where yatim is one of the highest degrees 
of the sevenfold hierarchy, does not name Abu Dharr a yatim, but agrees with QummT 
that Miqdad is the greatest yatim. 292 

6. Claiming ‘All s/Muhammad’s kinship. KS states that those who claim to be of 
Muhammad’s or ‘All’s kin, as a punishment will be transformed into animals. 293 QummT 
says that the Mukhammisa and the followers of Bashshar al-Sha‘Tr! believe that 
whoever claims to be of Muhammad’s clan (al Muhammad), is a liar. 294 Both use similar 
terminology: KS uses nisba for kinship, and QummT uses a derivative of the same root, 

287 UK: 104. 

288 UK: 71. 

289 See sub-section “Raskh and the Mineral World.” 

290 See Halm, Die Islamische Gnosis: 370, n. 258; id., Kosmologie und Heilslehre: 154. 

291 Kitab al-maqalat wa-l-firaq: 57; 

292 Abu Dharr does appear in the text, but in a different context, see the sub-section “Maskh” below. 

293 C: 381, J: 163-6. 

294 Kitab al-maqalat wa-l-firaq: 60. 
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intasaba, “claims kinship”. Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib has a passage where the author states 
that whoever claims to belong to ‘All’s offspring ( wuld ), is a friend of tyrants. 295 

7. The Sevenfold Hierarchy of Believers. The description of the sevenfold hierarchy 
of believers is very similar in KS, Qumml’s Maqalat, and Adab Abd al-Muttalib, and is 
slightly different in UK. Qumml’s and Adab Abd al-Muttalib’s versions of the hierarchy is 
almost identical with that of KS: Believer ( mu’min ; being the starting point, it can be 
considered the zero degree), Examinee ( mumtahan ), Devout ( mukhlis ), Elect ( mukhtass ), 
Noble ( najxb ), Chief ( naqxb ), Unique (yatrn ), and Door (bab ). 296 In KS, the Chief comes 
before the Noble. UK also speaks of seven degrees, and uses the same term as KS to 
denote them — manazil. The degrees themselves, however, differ somewhat from those 
of the three other texts. 297 Thus, UK states that there are seven degrees leading from 
believer to God: the first is the degree of Salman, the second is that of Miqdad, the third 
is that of Ba Dharr (the Persianized for of Abu Dharr), the fourth is that of the naqiban 
(pi. of naqtb), the fifth is the degree of the najiban (pi. of najfb), the sixth if that of the 
muwahhidan (pi. of muwahhid, i.e. those who assert God’s unicity), and the seventh 
degree is that of the mumtahanan (pi. of mumtahan). 

Thus, I demonstrated that the teachings of KS resemble ideas found in three 
other texts, all written in the end of the 3 rd /9 th -beginning of the 4 th /lO th centuries. Of 
course, the mere similarity between KS’s and the teachings of the three other texts is 
no firm indication that it was composed at the same time as they. There is one more 

295 Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib: 268. 

296 Kitab al-maqalat wa-Tfiraq: 57; Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib: 265. 

297 UK: 65-6. 
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detail, however, which reinforces my hypothesis about its time of composition. KS 
contains a passage that refutes the validity of the rational approach to truth, arguing 
that the inclination to understand religious truths through the intellect prevents 
seekers from ascending into higher degrees of spiritual perfection. 298 Now, as I already 
said in the Introduction, and will discuss further in Chapter Four, Mu’tazill rationalism 
was introduced into Shi‘i thought in the second part of the 3 rd /9 th and the beginning of 
the 4 th /lO th cc. The representatives of this school, however, were not only busy 
introducing Mu’tazill methods into Shi‘i theology, but were also engaged in polemics 
against the ghulat: e.g., two theologians of this tradition, both NawbakhtTs, wrote 
treatises refuting the ghulat. 299 This polemic against rationalism in KS, then, is very 
likely a counterattack against this very rationalist trend in Shi‘i thought, which sets a 
terminus post quern for its composition the second part of the 3 rd /9 th century, partly 
reinforcing my hypothesis about the time of KS’s composition. 

As to the place of its composition, there is some indirect evidence that it is the 
product of the Kufan ghulat milieu. First of all, because Shi‘i ghuluw is a predominantly 
Kufan phenomenon, as was discussed in Chapter One. Secondly, the discussion of 
metamorphosis and the mention of certain metamorphic animals found in KS points to 
Kufan concerns about purity. 300 According to the KS, virtually everyone can be 
punished by transformation into a lower being, and the number of animals and objects 
into which people turn is not limited. However, KS’s author mentions several species 

298 The passage will be discussed in more detail below in this chapter, in the secion on KS’s theology, see 
p. 84. 

299 Iqbal, Khandan-i Nawbakhtv. 117,134-6. 

300 See below, the sub-section “Types of Transformation.” 
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which, according to Michael Cook, were prohibited specifically in the Kufan Shi‘i milieu 
for having previously been humans who transformed into animals. 301 In particular, 
apart from a number of animals which have been prohibited in all or almost all Islamic 
schools of law, such as serpents, mules, hyenas, and dogs, KS mentions among the 
musukh (i.e. metamorphic beings) animals that were deemed impure particularly in the 
Kufan milieu 302 : eel (jirn, marmahi ) and hare ( amah ). The mention of just these two 
maskh animals cannot be a decisive indication of KS’s place of composition, to be sure, 
because the latter two species are mentioned along with numerous animals which were 
prohibited in all schools of law, and some that were not prohibited at all (cows, sheep, 
goats, etc.). However, if Cook is right in arguing that the anxiety about certain animals 
being metamorphic is an Iraqi, and particularly Kufan, phenomenon, even as reflected 
in Sunni hadith dealing with the issue, this might be a helpful hint, if not a firm proof, 
that KS originated in Kufa. 

What do the Political Views Expressed in KS Tell us? 

As I mentioned above, KS alludes to the divinity of ‘All and Muhammad. In this 
section I will argue that this is not an indication that KS is a 
Mukhammisa/Muhammadiyya or ‘Alya’iyya/lshaqiyya work. Firstly, because these two 
persons are no more divine than any other prophet or Imam in whom God was 
incarnated since the creation of humanity. Secondly, because the assertion of 
Muhammad’s and ‘All’s divinity has a political agenda, namely, repudiating the 

301 Cook, “Early Islamic Dietary Law”: 230,231, 259, et passim. 

302 See the table presenting the stance of various legal schools with regard to certain animals in ibid: 259. 
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‘Abbasids’ claim to power. In fact, their divinity is very cautiously hinted at but never 
asserted explicitly, whereas, as was shown earlier, the author explicitly distances 
himself from those who divinize the Imams. 

The discussion 303 begins with the statement that whoever falsely claims to be 
related to God will not be punished right away, but will eventually be transformed into 
other beings: he will “undergo what the people in transformation ( nuqla ) and deception 
undergo.” This passage is immediately followed by another one stating that “those who 
claim the kinship of mxm are not in the same position as those who claim the kinship of 
‘ayn,” for those who claim to be of the Hashimite clan, priding themselves with 
Muhammad, will become transformed into animals, ranging from proud steeds to 
snakes in the sea. Whereas those who claim the kinship of ‘ayn 304 are transformed into 
“lovely pigeons, or ringdoves, or the birds that speak, and answer... They are in waters, 
in the sea, in rivers, in fishes, such as carp, starlet... and all good looking and tasty sorts 
[of fish].” 

The letters rrdm and ‘ayn here designate, respectively, Muhammad and ‘All. And 
since this passage is immediately preceded by one which speaks of those who claim to 
be related to God, and of their punishment, we can conclude that it alludes to the 
divinity of these two persons. However, despite that the passage implies the divinity of 
the two persons, its main focus remains political. Its aim is to repudiate the claim of the 
‘Abbasids to be Muhammad’s kin and, hence, to be rightful rulers. 


303 C: 381, J: 163-6. 

304 Al-Nisba l-‘alawiyya can be translated as ‘“Alf s kinship” or “kinship to ‘Alids.” 
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The movement that won power in the Caliphate in 132/750 to become the 
‘Abbasid dynasty, was called Hashimiyya, from the name of the Prophet’s ancestor 
Hashim. They adopted this name to show their affinity with Muhammad as a means of 
legitimizing their political claims. 305 And the author of KS explicitly repudiates their 
claim to be related to Muhammad and to be rightful rulers. Thus, the sentence 
describing the punishments of those who claim to be related to Muhammad is followed 
by the following statement: “They are [the ones who claim to be] the kin of the 
Hashimites, who were proud of Muhammad... [and] these are all the degrees [into 
which] the claimant to be of the Hashimite clan, priding themselves in Muhammad, 
[descends],” referring to the transformation into non-human forms as punishment 
from God. 

The repudiation of the claim to be the Prophet’s kin is followed by a statement 
implying that their claim to rule is false. Several paragraphs later, Ja’far warns 
Mufaddal not to divulge what he told him, “for if they learn it, they will declare your 
blood permissible... [and] will kill you. They will say about you that you have falsified 
their kin, rejected their honor, erased their memory, and deprived them of their 
crown.” The word used for “crown” is taj, which denoted royal headgear. 306 The last 
sentence, thus, implies that these people, in addition to claiming to be Muhammad’s 
relatives, also claim to be of royal origin. Their claim to power seems to logically follow 


305 Concerning the relation of the ‘Abbasids to the Prophet, see Zaman, Religion and Politics: 33-4; id. “The 
Quest for Stability”: 148. 

306 Bjorkman, “Tadf,” El 2, vol. 10: 57. See also, Al-Azmeh, Muslim Kingship: 68. The term taj mainly denoted 
crowns given by the caliphs to their subjects (see Al-Azmeh, Muslim Kingship: 68; Marsham, Rituals of 
Islamic Monarchy: 268 ff), but in this case it is clear that the crown of‘Abbasid caliphs is meant. 
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their claim to be of the Prophet’s kin, for they will accuse Mufaddal of decrowning 
them after the latter divulges the secret of the falsity of their relation to Muhammad. 

That the passage is an allusion to the ‘Abbasids explains why those who “claim 
the kinship of ayn” are punished less harshly than those who “claim the kinship of 
mm” (if transformation into more likeable beings is indeed a lighter punishment). In 
their rhetoric of legitimization, the dynasty stressed their being Muhammad’s kin, and 
so rejecting it was directly aimed at rejecting their right to political power. 

The Theology ofKitab al-Sirat 

The reconstruction of the theological system of KS is a complex task because the 
various theological ideas are not described in a systematic manner, but are often 
scattered throughout the text in passages of various size. Another difficulty is that 
there are very few texts relating to the same period that could be helpful in 
understanding vaguely expressed ideas or theological terms. The majority of texts that 
bear traces of the same religious tradition, mainly NusayrT works, were composed 
centuries later, so it would be difficult to separate later ideas from the ones that existed 
in the time KS was composed. Therefore I have used caution in using such texts in 
trying to understand the theological worldview of KS’s author. 

Humanity ( bashariyya ), according to KS, is an intermediate position between the 
higher luminous (‘ulwi nurant) world, consisting of a Path ( sirat ), which one may ascend 
due to one’s good deeds and effort, thus reaching God’s realm, and between the lower 
(sufli) world of animals, plants, and inanimate objects. Continuous rebirth into human 
or lower forms is viewed as a punishment for unbelief and for rejecting God’s call 
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(< dawa ). But one may be saved from the endless cycle of rebirth ( karra , pi. karrat ) by 
reaching the understanding of God and His Path. The higher luminous world and the 
lower world of transformations are often contrasted with one another in terms of 
purity ( safa ) and impurity ( najasa ). They form a continuous hierarchical ladder, the 
upper one consisting of seven consecutive degrees, and the lower one consisting of 
several types of transformations. 307 

The Path (sirat) 

The cornerstone of the theology of KS is the idea of the Path, hence the title of 
the book. It appears in the book in the combination sirat mustaqvm nine times, and is 
evidently borrowed from the Qur’an, where mustaqm is one of the most frequently 
occurring adjectives for the word “Path.” 308 This Path consists of seven consecutive 
degrees, called variously ‘aqaba (pi. ‘iqab), 309 manzila (pi. manazil), martaba (pi. maratib), 
daraja (pi. darajat, daraj), and rutba (pi. rutab). 310 The ultimate goal of a believer is to 
ascend these degrees, which “are a Straight Path, a way and a goal for those who know 


307 This view of the world could be traced back to the Neo-Platonic idea of the Chain of Being, cf. Lovejoy, 
The Great Chain of Being: 62. 

308 See Frolov, “Path or Way,” EQur, vol. 4: 28-31; Monnot, “Sirat,” EI2, vol. 9: 670. Another use of sirat that 
echoes its Qur’anic use is sirat sawT, cf. C: 353, J: 116 and Qur’an 19:43 and 20:135. 

309 The singular of the word means “obstacle,” “difficulty” (see Lisan, s.v. q-b ), but also a “mountain- 
road” and is used here in order perhaps to underscore the difficulty with which the Path can be passed. 

310 Bar-Asher and Kofsky state that the idea of the seven obstacles are related to the notion of seven 
arches that support the sirat, which is the bridge separating paradise from hell, see, “The Heavenly 
Ascent of the Nusayrl Gnostic”: 85. The idea of a path consisting of seven degrees also resembles the 
story of Muhammad’s nocturnal journey, mi raj, during which he passed through the gates of seven 
heavens, see Bowering, “Miraj,” Encyclopedia of Religion, vol. 9: 6058—62. 
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(matlab al-‘arifin).” 311 The aim of ascending the Path is, first, to escape the condition of 
humanity, which is lowly, and which necessitates continuous rebirth in bodily forms, 
whether human ( naskh/nasukhiyya ), or, worse, in animals and inanimate objects 
(i maskh/masukhiyya , waskh, raskh, these will be discussed below in detail), depending on 
the degree of one’s sin. Secondly, ascending the Path is the only way to enter Paradise 
and to reach God. Entering Paradise, however, is only the outer ( zahir ) aspect of 
traversing the Path. The inner ( batin ) aspect is to acquire true knowledge ( marifa , j/m), 
for, according to the author, “Paradise is the true ultimate knowledge” ( al-marifa l- 
haqiqiyya bi-ghayat al-marifa) 312 

The degrees of the Path are sometimes equated with seven heavens ( samawat ), 313 
each of which is made of a particular substance. According to a saying attributed to the 
Prophet Muhammad, “God has a heaven from smoke, a heaven from fog, a third one 
from silver, a fourth one from gold, a fifth one from ruby, a sixth one from emerald, 
and a seventh heaven from light.” 314 

The seven degrees are, respectively, that of the Examinee ( mumtahan 315 ), the 
Devout one ( mukhlis ), the Elect one ( mukhtass ), the Noble ( najxb ), the Chief ( naqib ), the 


311 C: 377, J: 153. 

312 C: 330, J: 81. 

313 Cf. C: 328, J: 78. 

314 C: 350, J: 110. 

315 Both editions have the word spelled as MMTHN (C: 325, J: 72) with no vocalization, but it is apparent 
from the context that the word should be read as a passive participle. First, because this is the first 
degree where the person striving towards God has to demonstrate his willingness to pass the path, and 
has, therefore, to be examined. Secondly, the same written form appears later on with an active 
meaning, i.e. denoting the one who gives inner knowledge to the seeker. It is logical, therefore, to 
vocalize the latter as active participle ( mumtahin ), and the former as passive. 
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Unique one ( yatim ), and the Door ( bab ). The greatest yatim is Miqdad b. ‘Amr b. 
Tha'laba, the Prophet’s famous companion. The text has no mention of a small yatim, 
but looking back at the other three texts speaking of sever degrees, we can assume that 
here is such, and that he is, for KS’s author, Abu Dharr. In each of these degrees the 
believer receives more of the inner knowledge (‘ilm batin, marifa ) than in the previous 
one, and having successfully internalized it, deserves ascent into a higher position. 
However, the inability to accept the knowledge of any of the degrees necessitates 
punishment: 

In each of these seven degrees, when he reaches them, he will attain knowledge 
much greater, better, and higher than the one he heard in the lower degree. 
Every time he bears knowledge from that degree, he will need to hear what is 
higher, loftier and better than that. And every time he is unable to perceive the 
knowledge of the degree [that he wants to enter], his punishment for his 
inability in the higher and greater degree will be greater than the punishment 
in the degree in which he is and from which he rises. 316 

Having achieved the degree of the Door, the believer acquires supernatural 
abilities. He can become invisible, can disappear, and nothing can be concealed from 
him. He finds whatever he desires without the need to seek, sees without having to be 
shown, and hears without having to listen. He can also see and hear God. The believer 
will also be liberated ( muharrar 317 ), will become free of the duty to worship ( kharaja ‘an 
al-ta‘abbud) 318 , will acquire freedom of choice ( yasir mukhayyar an ) and will know without 
the necessity to be taught ( talim ). 319 


316 C: 326, J: 73. 

317 This is a Qur’anic hapax, see Capezzone, “U Kitab al-Sirat attribuito Mufaddal Ibn ‘Umar al-Gu‘fT”: 312. 

318 The expression yatakhallasu minjami ma kana ‘alayhi could also be interpreted in a similar way, “he will 
become liberated from all his obligations,” see C: 329, J: 79. 

319 C: 22, J: 79-80. 
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A point worth mentioning in the passage is the acquisition of freedom of choice 

upon reaching the degree of the Door. All human actions, according to the author of KS, 

are predetermined and performed in reality by the order of God, for no one has power 

(< qudra ) to perform an action, except when God gives him the power to do it. The author 

states that “those who believe in divine Unicity (ahl al-tawhid ) and those who [follow] 

the truth, are assured that action ( fi‘l ) and power (qudra) belong to the Almighty .” 320 He 

argues that the only reason why something happens is that God commands someone to 

do something, and when He gives him or her power to perform that action 

The Almighty can order an enemy or a friend to perform these actions, and that 
person will [only] speak what He wants him to. The Almighty Meaning ( maria) 
makes the action take place, and possesses power [to do it], but the enemy 
(didd 321 ) can only speak [about it, and not do it]. Thus, such and such may 
perform an action through power, but the only power belongs to the Meaning. 
An enemy cannot do this [i.e. perform the action] except when the Almighty 
makes power manifest. The Almighty only commands a person, friend (wall), or 
enemy, to speak. Speech, thus, comes from that person by the order of the 
Almighty, but the action [takes place] through His power. One can argue this 
way, o Mufaddal, against the one who claims that an enemy has power, or that 
something happens because of that person, without a command from the 
Almighty . 322 

This determinist view echoes the numerous Shfi hadith that reveal strong 
compulsionist inclinations among early Shi'is, which stand in contrast to the later 
rationalist Imami theology . 323 There is a passage in KS which further develops the 
predestinarian thought of the author, stating that even reaching the truth and 


320 C: 386, J: 173. 

321 The term is often used in the text to refer to the enemies of true religion. 

322 C: 384-85, J: 171. 

323 Dakake, The Charismatic Community: 141-55. 
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salvation depend on God’s will, and without His help the believers may turn away from 
him in doubt. 324 The notion that God has predetermined who of the humans will be 
saved and who will perish is very similar to the early Shi’i idea, expressed again in 
hadith, that the believers and non-believers were already differentiated in pre¬ 
eternity. 325 

Ascending along the Path requires strong commitment and effort on the 
believers’ part, and failing to exert it results in severe punishment. The person striving 
to reach higher degrees of the Path, called talib “seeker,” is expected to work hard, to 
have firm knowledge of the Lord, and to long for more of this knowledge, trying to 
reach the one who is on a higher degree than him. Thus he will be elevated to higher 
positions, will wear a “shirt” ( qamTs ) 326 which is purer, and the attainment of purity 
( safa ) will become easy for him. 327 However, if the seeker becomes satisfied with the 
knowledge that he has received and does not long for more of it, or if he doubts it and 
does not accept it, he will remain on the same degree, or may even lose his position and 
descend into lower ones, shedding his light and pure shirt, and acquiring one which is 


324 C: 360, J: 126. 

325 See Dakake, ibid; the primordial differentiation of the believers and unbelievers is expressed in a well- 
known Shi'i tradition about two different substances from which the souls and bodies of the Imams and 
their followers, and the souls and bodies of their enemies are made, called, respectively, ‘illTyun and sijjm, 
which are Qur’anic terms that commentators have explained as one of the highest levels of Paradise, and 
one of the lowest levels of Hell. The tradition states: “God made us from ‘illTyun, and made the souls of our 
party from what he created us, and this is why their souls are yearning for us. He created their bodies 
from what is below it, and created our enemies from sijjm, and created the souls of their party from what 
he created them. Their bodies He created from what is below that,” see Saffar, Basair al-darajat: 40. On 
this idea, see Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide: 38-39; id.: “Seul l’homme de Dieu est humain”: 200-1. 

326 The term refers to the body, see below. 

327 See C: 353, J: 115, et passim. 
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dirtier, darker, and lower than the shirt which he shed. 328 Following the same line of 
argument, the author states that failing to acknowledge the primacy of religion (dm) 
over the material world ( dunya ), leads one to damnation and repeated rebirth, 
preventing from ascending higher degrees. 329 

Rational approach to truth and the inclination to understand religious 
knowledge through intellect is one of the reasons that prevents seekers from accepting 
it and ascending into higher stages. The author makes a clear distinction between 
sciences, 330 such as pronunciation and interreligious disputes, and the knowledge of 
religious truths, stating that “[T]he one who gives [the meaning of] this [religious 
knowledge] is not like the one who teaches other meanings.” The person who has 
reached a high position in sciences is inclined to testing ( tajrib ) the proofs of the 
teacher, forcing him into an argument, and refusing to accept his teachings “with only 
one proof’ (bi hujja wahida). If he tries to understand truth this way, however, he will be 
overcome with doubt every time something becomes clarified to him. 331 

Ascending the Path can be done either with the help of someone who is higher 
in his degree, or by oneself, for there are some whom God guides by themselves, 
making them find their own path to salvation. Those, however, who have achieved a 
certain degree within the Path, have the obligation to help those who are below them, 

328 C: 363, J: 130; C: 377, J: 154; C: 378, J: 157. 

329 C: 353, J: 115. 

330 The expression used to denote sciences as a field of rational knowledge is ‘ulum talibiyya the origin of 
which I was unable to find. One could speculate (alas, without much textual support) that this polemic 
could be directed against the rationalizing wing of Shi'ism, which is expressed in the two other works of 
the Mufaddal-tradition that will be studied in Chapter Four. 

331 C: 358, J: 123-24. 
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and to ascend to a higher degree. KS contains a lengthy discussion of the importance of 

guiding other seekers, for “a believer is not a believer if he does not wish for his 

believing brother what he wishes for himself.” 332 Helping other seekers to ascend to a 

higher degree, and to become equal to oneself, being thus a mean ( sabab ) between the 

people and God, is considered a high virtue: 

He who puts his believing brother above himself, and who serves the believers, 
he serves God and obeys Him. This enables God to make his share of belief (man) 
and knowledge ( marifa ) abundant and elevated. By that he becomes a guide, a 
path, and a connection [to God for other believers], which makes God elevate 
him to a [high] position, by which He [shows His] love toward him from among 
His servants. He who loves God to the degree of his effort ( ijtihad ) in serving 
believers, requests thereby God’s mercy. There are some whom God, through 
His mercy, makes His connection with many people, giving him elevated and 
wide knowledge and a body, spreading before him clear and luminous 
knowledge, and making him a goal for the believers, opening before him the 
secrets of inner sciences (bawatin al-‘ulum). This [knowledge and sciences] 
become his life and salvation, and the life of those who strive toward him, and 
accept from him [guidance and knowledge]. Some of them become the path to 
guidance and salvation for a hundred of those who love God, and some become 
the path to the guidance of ten [people] or less or more. 333 

It is not sufficient to guide someone. The person who guides a seeker has great 
responsibility for him. Thus, if he fails to give the understanding ( fiqh ) of the 
knowledge that he gives, leaving the “soul, to which he has given some knowledge 
about the Unicity [of God] (tawhld), and does not feed it, teach it, and educate it, leaving 
it prudent yet perplexed, lost and puzzled about his salvation, not knowing where to 
take refuge, and with whom to seek friendship, and to whom to strive,” 334 he leaves the 


332 C: 329, J: 81. 

333 C: 357, J: 121. 

334 C: 359, J: 125. 
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seeker to be taken by transformation, and will be punished himself, becoming 
transformed into a lower and narrower body. 

These bodies, called sometimes shirts ( qamis , pi. qumus or qumsan) or frames 
( haykal , pi. hayakil ), are the material forms which the believers and unbelievers alike 
assume upon ascending along the Path or descending into various types of 
transformations that they undergo as punishment (see next section). The higher the 
degree onto which a believer ascends, “the more difficult ( ashaqq ), purer ( asfa ), and 
better” will the shirt which he will wear there be. Moreover, when the believer dies and 
his body is buried, it produces seeds of plants which are useful and pleasant to the 
people, such as foods, medicines, etc. 335 

God 

The aim of the discussion about God, whose most common epithet used in KS is 
“Meaning” (ma‘na), is to show that He has no beginning and no end, that He has no 
howness (la kayf), and that His essence ( kunh ) is unperceivable. 336 It is embedded in a 
larger discussion about God’s speech — the Qur’an. The author states that the Qur’an 
that everyone knows is but a small fraction of the “countless, endless, innumerable, and 
infinite parts” which make up the scripture. He then argues that if a speaker has a 
beginning, his speech must have an end. And since God has no beginning, it follows that 
His speech has no end. 


335 C: 379, J: 160. 

336 C: 320, J: 64. 
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A later passage states that God does not become transformed, perish, and does 
not change from one condition to another. 337 Since this poses a logical problem to the 
idea of manifestation, according to which God appears to people in various human 
forms, as will be discussed in the next section, the author further states that “even if He 
appears to His servants, [in reality] it is the eyes of the beholders that undergo change, 
and it is their hearts that turn to Him because of a defect Cilia), which forces them to 
[see Him in various ways].” 

Manifestations 

God communicates with the world of humans through manifestations in human 
form, which are called tajalli, kashf, and zuhur (pi. zuhurat ). He does this because humans 
are unable to perceive Him in His divine form and need a human intermediary whom 
they would be able to perceive. 338 However, even after He does become incarnate in 
human form, people perceive Him in various degrees because of the abilities that God 
has given them. 339 Some people perceive His true luminosity ( nuraniyya haqfqiyya), some 
see Him in His sovereignty ( rububiyya ), some perceive Him through servitude 
('ubudiyya 34 °). There are people who think that they have a special position ( sha’n ) 


337 C: 373-4, J: 147. 

338 The author quotes Qur’an 7:143, explaining that when the Lord told Musa {You will never see me}, He 
meant “you will not perceive me while in your humanity. If you were luminous, that would be possible” 
(C: 365, J: 134). 

339 C: 374, J: 149. 

340 It is possible that ‘ubudiyya refers to the servitude of God’s maqam or human manifestation, i.e. He 
appears to people in the form of a slave, which is quite in line with a later statement that some people 
see him as oppressed. 
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before God, and that He views them as special (minhum manyarahu bi l-ikhtisas 341 ), which 
gives them power and the right to attack others. Finally, some others see Him as 
oppressed and poor, and rise to rescue and to help Him. The power ( qudra ) that God 
manifests, shows the believers His divinity, reaffirming them that He is the Meaning. 342 

The Lord becomes manifest in various persons called maqam “position,” 343 some 
of whom are His Names, 344 such as Nuh, Muhammad, Ibrahim, Musa, and ‘Isa, 345 through 
his Doors and Veils, 346 and through the Imams. 347 He can also become incarnate in the 
form of various peoples and races, and in one place it is implied that Jesus Christ was 
His manifestation. 348 In doing so, He assumes human qualities so as to make people feel 
closer to Him: 

Know, o Mufaddal, that your Lord becomes manifest [in this world with human 
functions and qualities], such as reproduction, marital bonds, and children. Look 
at how He has appeared as a child in [the condition of] humanity! [He appears 
this way] in order to make people feel closer to Him. 349 


341 Cf. C: 383-4, J: 169. 

342 Ibid. 

343 See, e.g. C: 319, J: 62: “whenever God created a position ( ma aqama maqaman... ilia), beginning with 
Adam up to our lord Muhammad, peace upon him, these people called him a magician.” 

344 The Names will be discussed in detail later. 

345 It is not stated whether Ibrahim, Musa, and ‘Isa are God’s names, but most of God’s names are Biblical 
characters (see the following section), and since they appear in conjunction with Nuh and Muhammad, 
they were probably viewed by the author as God’s Names. 

346 See next section. 

347 C: 366, J: 136; C: 388, J: 176. 

348 C: 363, J: 130. 

349 C: 386, J: 173. On the possibly pre-Islamic roots of this image in ghulat literature, see Anthony, “The 
Legend of‘Abdallah b. Saba’”: 15 ff. 
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At times God manifests Himself in two persons simultaneously. This is possible 
because in reality He is unchanging, and his manifestations are but an illusion, 350 as was 
shown above. If God is already manifest in one form, the second can only appear with 
the permission of the first one. 351 The first of these persons is called apparent and 
speaking ( zahir natiq ). 352 Although not specified in the text, the second, by extension, is 
the silent one. 

When God manifests Himself in a speaking person ( shakhs natiq), the latter 
“must have a silent person ( shakhs samit) as a counterpart.” And despite that they both 
are incarnations of God, and are deemed one, 353 there is a hierarchy between them. The 
silent person is regarded as closer to divinity than the speaking one because he points 
toward him, which “is an indication of the divinity ( manawiyya ) 354 of the silent one,” 355 
and the deeds of the speaking one originate in the silent one. It appears that not only 
the two are not identical, but the relationship between them and God is not that of 
absolute identity, for they speak of Him in the third person. 356 

350 C: 373, J: 147. 

351 It is here that the statement of God’s unchangeable nature and the illusoriness of His manifestation 
comes, as an explanation of how this could happen without undermining His oneness. The author 
stresses that “He is one, eternal, and everlasting” (ahad, abad, sarmad), see C: 373-4, J: 147. 

352 It is not entirely dear whether this natiq refers to the “speaking one” in the passage that follows right 
after, which is about the two types of God’s manifestation. 

353 Cf. “the silent one is the speaking one, and the speaking one is the silent one” (C: 374, J: 148). 

354 The term is derived from mam “meaning,” which is God’s main epithet. It will be discussed in the 
section that follows. 

355 C: 373, J: 148. 

356 Ibid. In various Shi’i circles, the terms “silent” and “speaking” have referred, respectively, to the Imam 
and the Prophet, see, e.g. Massignon, “Salman Pak”: 469; Amir-Moezzi, “Notes a Propos De la Walaya 
Imamite”: 733. Jabir b. Hayyan, whose alchemical writings bear dear traces of Shi’i thought (see, e.g. 
Lory, Alchimie et mystique en terre d’Islam: 36-117), also refers to the Imam as samit and to the Prophet as 
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In reality, KS emphasizes, all of God’s incarnations are one and the same, and 
“every manifestation in which the Almighty manifests Himself, is but a renewal of the 
initial condition.” 357 Leaving the logical contradiction between the multiplicity of God’s 
manifestations and their unity unresolved, the author states that the believers will 
understand this, for in every manifestation “they do not see except what He has shown 
them in the beginning.” But although the Lord becomes visible both to the believers 
and the unbelievers in a single way, the latter deny his existence, 358 interpreting God’s 
human appearance and qualities as a lack of divinity, stating that he is “one of them 
and like them.” 359 As a punishment, God conceals Himself from the deniers and appears 
to the believers. 360 

Those who reach the seventh degree of the Path, also achieve the ability to 
manifest themselves to the material world. After reaching this degree, the believer asks 
God for a permission to visit those who are luminous by contemplation ( mushahada ), 
and those who are human through likeness ( mujanasa ). This means that he visits the 
latter by assuming human form, so that people will not understand that he is from the 
upper world, and may be visible only to the person whom he chooses to visit. During 


natiq (“Kitab al-khamsm”: 492). Here, however, there is no indication that the dichotomy refers to these 
two figures. Moreover, there is no indication that ‘All is in any sense superior to Muhammad. 

357 C: 388, J: 176. 

358 C: 364. 

359 C: 367, J: 139. 

360 C: 364, 367, J: 132,139. 
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such visits, they may give advice to the people, command good and forbid evil, and may 
save them from hardships. 361 

Transmigration of Souls and Transformation 

Human souls which do not merit ascent into higher realms become reborn in 
material form — human, animal, plant, and mineral. Like the degrees of the upper 
world, the different types of transformations are arranged in a hierarchical order. From 
among the punishments, the highest, and lightest in its suffering, is metempsychosis 
i.e. rebirth into other human beings, followed by three others, leading to lower degrees 
of existence. The terms used to denote transmigration of souls into other human bodies 
are nasukhiyya and naskh . 362 

Graver sins are punished by transformation into animals, denoted by the terms 
maskh, musukh, and masukhiyya , 363 and those individuals who have undergone 
transformation are called by the terms maskh (with its plural form musukh), and the 


361 C: 332, 351. 

362 The term is not vocalized, and I chose to follow the vocalization of Strothmann, see his 
“Seelenwnderung bei den Nusayri”: 89. My vocalization of masukhiyya, rasukhiyya, and wasukhiyya follows 
the same pattern. As to the meaning of naskh and nasukhiyya, although it is not explained explicitly, it 
becomes clear, first, because they are derived from the same root as the well-known word t anasukh, 
referring to the same idea (cf. Majma‘ al-bahrayn, s.v. n-s-kh; Tucker, Mahdis and Millenarians: 30), secondly, 
because the forms naskh and nusukh occur as its synonyms in other sources, see, e.g. Abu Hatim al-RazI, 
Kitab al-zlna, the section about the types of t anasukh (p. 308): fa ammd l-nusukh... ruh tunqal min badan insan 
ila badan insan akhar fa-hadha huwa l-naskh “as to nusukh, [this is when] a soul transmigrates from the body 
of one person into the body of another person, so this is naskh.” 

363 Derived from the Arabic root m-s-kh, which has been explained as “transformation into an uglier 
form,” see Lisan al-‘arab, s.v. The idea that rebirth into humanity is much better than masukhiyya is 
further affirmed by a passage where the author states that if someone’s knowledge is firm, he will not be 
reborn into something else, and will remain in the state of humanity, see J: 129; C: 361. In yet another 
passage, masukhiyya is equated with the Hellfire, see J: 138. 
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form musukhiyat. The idea is also expressed by the words naql and nuqla , 364 derived from 
the Arabic root n-q-l, meaning “to move,” “to transport,” referring to the movement of 
the person from one condition to another. Other derivatives of the same root also 
appear in the text, e.g. yunqal is “transported, transformed,” and manqul “one who is 
transported.” 

The notion that one can be transformed into an animal has its roots in the 
beliefs of pre-Islamic Arabs and early Islamic thought. 365 The Qur’an contains several 
verses which explicitly speak of transformation, and the interpretations given by 
commentators reveal that the belief was accepted in various Islamic circles from the 
earliest Islamic centuries onwards. 366 However, while most of these accounts contain 
stories about some well known individuals who were transformed into a limited 
number of animals and objects (e.g. lizards, geckos, pigs, monkeys, 367 Venus, etc.), KS 


364 The word is spelled NQLH, and is not vocalized. The term does not seem to have been used with this 
meaning outside the circles in which KS was composed, for according to Lisan al-‘arab, it only means 
“movement, transporting,” s.v. n-q-l. In early Shf i hadlth the term naql refers to the transmission of the 
divine light from Adam to Muhammad, ‘All, and other Imams through the long line of prophets, see 
Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide: 42; id. “La pre-existence de 1’imam”: 131. It should be noted that in some 
Arabic alchemical works naql referred to the transmutation of metals, see Ullmann, Die Natur- und 
Geheimwissenschaften im Islam: 259. Derivatives of the term denoting “transmigration of souls” are used in 
ghulat texts, see the section above. The form tanaqqul is used by Nawbakhtl as a synonym for t anasukh, see 
Firaq: 35, see also “Tanasukh,” £12, vol. 10:182. 

365 Foltz, Animals in Islamic Tradition and Muslim Cultures: 14. 

366 Cf. the commentary on Qur’an 2:65 in the Tafslr ascribed to the eleventh Imam Hasan al-‘Asfcarf(p. 216- 
7) and in the Tafslr of ‘Ayyashl (vol. 1, p. 64), the commentary on Qur’an 36-67 in TusFs Tibyan (vol. 8, p. 
473), where the author calls transformation “the gravest of punishments” ( al-maskh nihayat al-tankll). 
Finally, there is a wealth of hadlth, Sunni as well as Shi’i, containing various stories about maskh, cf. 
Kulaynl, Kafr, vol. 1: 346, vol. 6: 243; Ibn Babuya, Man layahduruhu l-faqlh, vol. 3: 213, 218; Muslim, Sahlh, 
“Kitab al-sayd wa-l-dhaba’ih wa-ma yu’kalu min al-hayawan,” no. 48, 51; DarimI, Sunan, “Kitab al-sayd,” 
no. 8. Concerns about transformation were once shared by Shi’i and Sunnis alike, but were later 
abandoned by the latter (Cook, “Early Islamic Dietary Law”: 231). On the idea of transformation in Islam 
and pre-Islamic Arabia, see the article “Maskh” in the EI2 (vol. 6: 736-8) by Ch. Pellat. 

367 Cf. Lichtenstadter, “And Become ye Accursed Apes”: 175 et passim; for a thorough discussion of early 
Islamic views on metamorphic monkeys and pigs, see Cook, “Ibn Qutayba and the Monkeys”: 51-7. 
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states that virtually everyone can be transformed into a lower being as a punishment 
from God. Denying ( inkar wa-juhud. ) God’s call, which is the sin that KS mentions most 
frequently, necessitates return from humanity to masukhiyya, i.e. transformation into 
animal forms, into impure bodies (hayakil rajisa), and the graver their sin, the more 
impure the body into which the deniers become transformed. 368 After the death of 
sinners, their bodies, in contrast to the bodies of believers, produce poisonous plants 
and thorns. 369 Unlike the hadith material, KS holds that the number of beings into which 
one can be transformed is limitless, and that transformation is like a deep sea inhabited 
with innumerable marvelous beings (asnaf al-‘ajaib) which are so many in number that 
they cannot be counted. 370 

Apart from naskh and maskh, KS mentions other types of transformations as 
well. These are raskh , faskh, and waskh (with their derivative forms rasukhiyya, 
fasukhiyya, and wasukhiyya). The meaning of raskh can be deduced from the context of 
several passages, which indicate that it refers to transformation into minerals or 
inanimate objects in general. 3 ' 1 It is used in a discussion about what happens to people 
after masukhiyya and rasukhiyya. The author says that whatever happens to people in 
humanity, will also happen in the mentioned two states, so if someone is cut by iron or 
stone, he will become transformed into these, and they in their turn will become 

368 C: 356, J: 119. 

369 C: 379, J: 160-62. 

370 C: 398, J: 193-94. 

371 One should note the similarity of this definition to that ofJabir b. Hayyan, according to whom raskh is 
transformation into mineral forms, see Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide, n. 214. The connection of KS to the 
ideas of Jabir was noted by Capezzone in his introduction to the text (p. 298). In its crystallized form, the 
Nusayrl doctrine of transformations is presented by Khaslbl, see Friedman, The Nusayri-‘AlawIs: 105-6. 
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human, so that “the one that was cut will cut his cutter.” 372 Likewise, “a decoration 
(holy) [may] become human and decorate itself by the human, as he had done, because 
the human enters raskh, and [the decoration leaves] raskh to enter humanity exactly the 
same way, so that each of them receives compensation from the other for what he had 
taken from him.” 373 Elsewhere raskh is mentioned in conjunction with black lead. 374 

The terms faskh and waskh are not explained, but we can guess their meaning 
from heresiographic and NusayrT texts. For Abu Hatim al-RazT, raskh is transformation 
into “types of plants and trees” ( anwa al-shajar wa-l-nabdt), whereas faskh is 
transformation into “animals of earth and animals of water from among insects,” 
mentioning among these snakes, scorpions, dung beetles ( khanafis ), worms, crayfish, 
and turtles. 375 For KhasIbT, waskh means the “passage of the soul into the smallest 
creatures and grass dwellers, such as bats, rats, mice, lizards, beetles, worms, and 
flies.” 376 

It is not specified whether transformation happens while the individual is alive 
or after his death. 377 However, the text leaves an impression that it happens after death, 
when the soul travels into another body or object. In a few instances the author uses 

372 C: 392, J: 183. 

373 Ibid. 

374 C: 395, J: 189. 

375 See Kitab al-ZIna: 308. RazT does not explain waskh. As to faskh, KhasIbT defines it the following way: “the 
soul is separated from the body of a sinner in his lifetime and passes into the body of a sick man. The 
suck man’s soul is transferred into the body of another sinner. As a result, the person changes his nature 
until his family and friends do not know him anymore,” Friedman, The NusayrT-'AlawTs: 106. 

376 Friedman, The NusayrT-'AlawTs: 106. 

377 The hadfth quoted above (see f. 366) also do not specify how maskh takes place. Flowever, one gets the 
impression that here the term refers to a direct metamorphosis from one form to another. 
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the verb halla and its nominal form hulul to describe one’s transformation into another 
being; 378 these forms primarily mean “to descend” and “descent,” and are used to refer 
to the descent of God into a human body. 379 By analogy, they might also refer to the 
descent of human soul into the body of another creature. A second indication of the 
idea of transmigration rather than direct transformation from one form to another is 
the use of the terms radd (and the derivatives of the same root tar did and taraddud ) and 
karra, both of which denote repetition and return. And since direct transformation does 
not imply repetitiveness, and can be a single action, whereas the transmigration of the 
soul into another body implies its birth once again (after it has been born before into 
another physical form), the latter seems to be a more likely explanation of how the 
author viewed naskh and the other transformations. 

Raskh and the Mineral World 

Many of the features of humans are preserved in transformation, such as race, 
ethnicity, prosperity, freedom, servitude, power, bravery, and so on. 380 This is the 
logical foundation of the lengthy discussion about metals and stones, 381 which has 
strong political undertones and shows traces of alchemical thought. 382 Each metal 
represents a person or a group of people who have undergone transformation (raskh), 

378 Cf. J: 185: hulul ft l-bashariyya “incarnation in humanity”; J: 190, C: 396: tartah ruhuhu ila l-ajnas allatl qad 
halla qabla dhalika ftha “his soul feels inclination toward the species in which he had descended (halla) 
before.” 

379 Cf. Massignon [Anawati], “Hulul,” EI2, vol. 3: 571. Cf. also J: 140, C: 368. 

380 See J: 98; C: 342-43; J: 104; C: 346, et passim. 

381 C: 398-401; J: 194-200. 

382 See Capezzone, “II Kitab al-Sirat”: 301; Lory, Alchimie et Mystique: 41-113. 
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sharing the qualities they had in humanity. Likewise, the relations that these people 
had in humanity are preserved in their mineral state. 

The discussion begins with the interpretation of Qur’an 39:6, which speaks of 
the “threefold darkness.” The author explains that this darkness consists of five metals 
that are raskh, i.e. are incarnations of various persons. These are: gold ( dhahab ), silver 
(fidda ), iron ( hadid ), copper ( nuhas ), and lead (rusas). These metals, the author claims, 
belong to one species ( bi jins wahid). This was an idea common in Islamic alchemy, and 
it explained why it is possible to transform one metal into another , 383 Later on the 
author adds to them stone, for it is “a type of iron, made of its substance” (naw‘ min 
anwa al-hadid, wa-huwa mukawwan minjawharihi ). 384 

The hierarchical relations between these minerals are not explained in the 
“natural-scientific” manner common in Arab alchemical writings. 385 Instead, they are 
explained through the relationships they had in their human form, which reveals the 
author’s political agenda, as opposed to scientific. Thus, the first three form a 
hierarchical triad, the highest being gold, followed by silver, and then by iron, which 
reflects the relationships between these metals while they were in their humanity. In 
its mineral form, gold is more expensive than silver because the person whose 
incarnation silver is had been the follower of gold while in humanity. Iron is inferior to 
silver for the same reason. 


383 Ullmann, Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im Islam: 250, 257. 

384 C: 400; J: 197. 

385 E.g., for al-Farabl the differences of metals lay merely in their accidents ( a‘rad ), ibid.: 250. 
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The explanation of the similarity between some minerals follows the same 
principle. Thus, some metals are closer to others in their substance because they had 
been close to one another in their humanity. For example, copper ( nuhas ) and brass 
(.shabah ) have been the followers of gold and its party while still human, and, therefore, 
they became transformed into the likeness of its substance ( rasakhu ft mujanasat 
jawharihi), which probably refers to their similar color. The same relationships exist 
between lead and silver, and stone and iron. The latter are similar because of their 
firmness and solidity. Although stone is not explicitly named as a follower of iron, in 
one passage the author states that “stone is a type of iron, made of its substance 
(jawhar ),” 386 and in an earlier passage, he mentions that “copper, is [the incarnation of] 
the [human] persons of the followers of these three, as are lead and stones.” 387 Since it 
is openly stated that copper and lead are the followers of gold and silver respectively, it 
follows that stone is the follower of iron. However, despite the likeness between these 
pairs, there is a hierarchy between them because in human form “those [i.e. copper and 
yellow copper] were followers, and this one [i.e. gold] was followed.” 388 

There is no mention of whether the hierarchical arrangement of metals means 
that some of them are more sinful and farther removed from God than the others, as a 
continuation of some sort of a “Chain of Being” from humans downwards. True, they 
are described with different qualities, e.g.: “Iron... has dryness ( yubs ), firmness ( qasawa ) 
and coarseness ( ghilza ), and does not have the softness and pliability of gold, nor 

386 C: 400; J: 197. 

387 C: 399; J: 195. 

388 C: 399; J: 195. 
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anything from the value of silver. It has a dark substance (muzlam al-jawhar)..." 389 Iron is 


“darker than [gold and silver] in its nature and [because of] its impurity ( kadar ).” 390 
These differences, however, are due to their physical qualities, such as the dark color 
and firmness of iron as compared to gold and silver, which ultimately go back, as was 
mentioned above, to their prior relationships in humanity. 

The purpose of the discussion of metals and their differences, thus, is not so 
much “natural-scientific” or cosmological, aiming to uncover the secrets and 
properties of the minerals per se, as it is political. The author identifies each with an 
individual or group of people, discussing their relationships and their wrongdoings. 
Some of them are named explicitly and some are referred to by epithets. E.g., copper is 
said to be: 

[the incarnation of] the [human] persons of the religious scholars (ashkhas al- 
fuqaha ), who established themselves to lead astray those who follow them, and 
barred the people from the People of the House (ahl al-bayt). They brought lies, 
and made people strive toward the First One [i.e. the human prototype of 
silver], the Second One [i.e. the human prototype of gold], the Third One [i.e. the 
human prototype of iron], the Umayyads, and the Abbasids. 391 

The author elaborates who the scholars are: they are “the followers of the 
Umayyads and Abbasids, like Malik [b. Anas] (d. 179/796), Abu 1-Hudhayl al-‘Allaf (d. 
226/840-1), ShafiT (204/820), Abu HanTfa (d. 150/767), and their likes.” 392 The latter is 


389 C: 400; J: 196. 

390 C: 400; J: 197. 

391 Ibid. 

392 C: 400-1; J: 197. 
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said to have polemicized against the idea of reincarnation, which is one of the 
cornerstones of KS’s cosmology and would naturally make its author angry. 393 

The Abbasids, then, are called “the people of lead (ashkhas al-rusas), and they are 
the most cursed ones.” 394 It should be noted that the quality of being cursed refers to 
the Abbasids and not to lead, because of the plural pronoun “they” (hum). This further 
reaffirms that the author of the passage was not so much concerned with the qualities 
of the minerals, as with the vices of the individuals who represent them. The reason for 
their cursing is that they unlawfully took the caliphate and call themselves 
commanders of the believers (imrat al-mu’minm). 395 Moreover, we can see the author’s 
political concern from the fact that, according to the logic of the passage, lead occupies 
and intermediate position, and should not, therefore, be the incarnation of “the most 
cursed ones.” The author violates, however, this logic, and bluntly shows his political 
antipathy toward the ‘Abbasids. 

Finally, the Umayyads are named “the followers of the third one (atba al- 
thalith ), for they are of its species (jins) and kin (qawm),” 396 i.e. the followers of iron, 
which is the last member of the triad of metals. This probably means that the 
Umayyads are identified with stone, for, as was shown, it is the follower of iron, i.e. 
“the third one.” However, stone itself is identified with the person of the Samaritan (al- 


393 See Crow, “The Death of al-Husayn b. ‘All and Early Shfi Views of the Imamate,” n. 72. 

394 C: 400; J: 197. 

395 C: 401; J: 199. 

396 Ibid. 
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Samirl), 397 who is mentioned in the Qur’an as the one who tempted the Israelites to 
worship the Golden Calf. 

Summing up the above said, we get the following picture of the relationship 
between the minerals and the people whose incarnation they are. The highest of 
minerals is gold, whose follower is brass ( shabah ), which is the incarnation of the 
scholars. Then follows silver, whose follower is lead, an incarnation of the ‘Abbasids. 
Finally, the lowest mineral is iron, and its follower is stone, an incarnation of the 
Umayyads and of the Samaritan Shaykh. 398 

It now remains to identify who the human prototypes of the three metals are. 
Throughout the text the author uses the expressions “the Second One” ( al-thant ), “the 
First One” ( al-awwal ), and “the Third One” ( al-thalith ), to denote both the mineral and 
the human forms of, respectively, gold, silver, and iron. One could assume that the 
numbers refer to the hierarchic arrangement of the metals. However, they do not 
correspond to their position in the hierarchy. Gold, despite being the highest metal of 
the triad, is called “the second one,” while “the first one” is silver, and iron remains 
“the Third One.” This might mean that the numbers denote not the relationships 
between the metals, but the relations between the individuals who became 
transformed into them. 

Indeed, this is the explanation that KS’s editor Ibn ‘Abd al-Jalll gives. He states 
that the three metals are the first three Rightly Guided caliphs Abu Bakr (silver), ‘Umar 


397 C: 401; J: 199. 

398 These relations are portrayed in the figure at the end this chapter. 
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(gold), and ‘Uthman (iron). 399 If he is right, the numbering might refer to the order of 
succession of these caliphs. However, the editor gives no explanation to his view. In 
order to find out whether this is a correct interpretation, let us look at the passages on 
the three metals. Below, I present the translation of the passages where the three 
metals are named by these numbers. They are arranged in order of their occurrence in 
the text, but will be discussed in order of their importance. 

Gold 

1. Gold is in the person of the Second One (bi shakhs al-thani), in the pelted 
Satan, may God curse him. 400 

2. Gold is the Second One, the cursed enemy and the pelted Satan, the root of 
tyranny and unbelief. 401 

3. Gold is [incarnate in] the person of the Second One, God’s curse upon him, 
who is the cursed enemy and the pelted Satan... The Second One obeyed all his 
orders, always ready by his side, fearing his power. He [i.e. the “Second One”] 
knew that he [i.e. the “First One”] was accusing him, [and that] the “First One” 
was referring to him when he said: “Satan is in me, he takes possession of me. If 
I stray, straighten me.” 402 All things are below gold, as were all those [people] 
who were in his time. 403 

Silver 

1. Silver is in the person of the First One, for one [piece] of silver is sold for a 
price many times higher than iron. 404 

2. Silver is its [i.e. gold’s] follower, for the First One is the follower of the 
Second One, obeying it, for it is its [i.e. the Second One’s] Door ( bab ). 405 

3. He [i.e. the Second One] knew that he [i.e. the First One] was accusing him, 
[and that] the First One was referring to him when he said: “Satan is in me, he 


399 See footnotes 770 and 772. 

400 C: 399; J: 195. 

401 C: 400; J: 197. 

402 KS’s author implies here that the “Second One” is Satan, for in the previous paragraph in the text of KS 
gold is called Pelted Satan (Shaytan rajim). 

403 C: 401. 

404 C: 399; J: 195. 

405 C: 400. 
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takes possession of me. If I stray, straighten me.” All things are below gold, as 
were all those [people] who were in his time. 406 

4. As to silver, it is [incarnate in the] person of his [i.e. the First One’s] first 
Door, following his command in all things, its opinion following the opinion [of 
the First One], until it became like him, until the cursed life came to an end. 407 
Iron 

1. Iron is in a third person, and the Third One [also] follows the First One and is 
under his command, obeying what the First One tells him. 408 

2. The Third One is the follower of the First One and the Second One, being 
darker than them in his being and his impurity. 409 

3. Iron is [incarnate] in the Third person, who is the darkest of the threefold 
darkness, who... swore an oath of allegiance to [the Second One] ( bayaahu ), who 
[i.e. the Third One] took over the Caliphate, and [took part in] washing copies [of 
the Qur’an] (ghasl al-masahif ).They helped and assisted him [in this]. 410 

4. I have been told that he [i.e. the Third One,] said something about Abu 
Dharr, then exiled him; [he] gave Marwan b. Hakam refuge in Medina, while he 
is the one whom, along with the Umayyads and his followers, the Prophet 
denied that. He... began to waste money on the Umayyads and their servants. As 
a result, he came to ruin, and his works led to ruin, and he met his death. 411 

Since the passages on iron contain most of the information, let us begin with 

them. Passage 3 indicates that the person whose incarnation is iron, took over the 

Caliphate and that he took part in “washing copies” of the Qur’an. Third Caliph 

‘Uthman’s biography fits this description very well. There is a 3 rd /9 th c. polemic against 

some Shi’is who accused him of burning parts of the Qur’an which were outside his own 

codex. Instead, according to them, the proper way of disposing of copies of the 


406 C: 401; J: 197-8. 

407 C: 400; J: 198. 

408 C: 399; J: 195. 

409 C: 400; J: 197. 

410 C: 401; J: 198. 
411 C: 401; J: 199. 
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Scripture was to wash them. 412 True, KS states that “the third one” did wash the copies, 
as was appropriate according to these Shi'is (despite the overall negative tone in which 
he is described), but this might simply mean that not all Shi'is accused ‘Uthman of not 
doing this. In any case, it is obvious that he is the person around whom the discussion 
of ghasl al-masahif revolved. The fact that he was also a Caliph leaves no doubt that the 
passage is about ‘Uthman. 

Passage 4 further reaffirms that the Third One is ‘Uthman by recounting several 
events from his life. Thus, the statement about Abu Dharr echoes the story, attested in 
numerous sources, of the exile of Abu Dharr al-Ghifarl (d. 32/652-3) by ‘Uthman 
because of his criticism of the latter’s favoritism and embezzlement of state income. 413 
Moreover, KS’s author sympathizes with Abu Dharr because of his strong support for 
the ‘Alids. 414 Further, the mention of the Third One’s giving refuge to the future caliph 
Marwan b. al-Hakam (64-5/684-5) in Medina apparently refers to the events during the 
siege of ‘Uthman’s palace: when the crowd of disgruntled subjects demanded that 
‘Uthman surrender Marwan, who was his cousin and one of the main beneficiaries of 
his misappropriation of state property, 415 he refused to do so. 416 Further, the text 
mentions that the Prophet once denied Marwan b. al-Hakam and the Umayyads and 

412 Modarressi, “Early Debates on the Integrity of the Qur’an”: 28. 

413 E. g. MasudI, Muruj, vol. 4: 268-74.; see also; Lalani, Early Shu Thought: 26; Robson, “Abu Dharr al- 
Ghifarl,” £12: vol. 1: 114; Shaybl, Sila: 34-8. Although lacking an analytical approach, Cameron’s work Abu 
Dharr al-Ghifarl contains a useful compilation of numerous accounts found in hadlth and historical sources 
on Abu Dharr. 

414 MasudI, ibid; Cameron, Abu Dharr al-Ghifarv. 84; Gozashteh, “Abu Dharr al-Ghifarl,” Enclslamica, vol. 1: 
666-72. 

415 Madelung, The Succession to Muhammad: 84 f. 22. 

416 MasudI, Muruj, vol. 4: 279; Madelung, The Succession to Muhammad: 135. 
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their followers refuge in Medina. This passage might be a reflection of the story about 
the expulsion of Marwan’s father and his sons from Medina to Ta’if. 417 The ending of 
the passage describes the corrupt policies of ‘Uthman, his appropriation of the 
property of the believers, his favoritism of the Umayyad clan, and his eventual fall. 

Passages 1 and 2 highlight the relation of the Third One to the other two 
persons. It states that he follows and obeys them, and is the most impure of the three. 
Having established the identity of the Third One, then, let us now turn to the other two 
persons. Among the passages on silver, passage 3 the only one that helps us understand 
the identity of the First One. It contains an echo of a story, quoted by several authors, 418 
where Abu Bakr, on the day of his ascension to the Caliphate, told the people that he is 
not like the Prophet and may err because of the Satan who is in him. He also asked 
them to correct him or to avoid him when Satan takes possession of him. Passage 1 
does not tell us anything about the relations between the human incarnations of silver 
and iron, only describing the relations between their mineral forms, namely, that silver 
is more expensive than iron. Passages 2 and 4 tell us that the First One has been the 
follower of the Second One, obeying him in everything. Passage 4 describes the relation 
between silver in its mineral form and its human incarnation, i.e. the First One, who is 
presumably Abu Bakr. It is named its “first Door” ( bab ), which is a term also used to 
describe God’s representations. However, this term is also used to express the relation 
of subordination between silver the gold, and between their human counterparts, i.e. 


417 Baladhuri, Ansab al-ashraf, vol. 5:125; Bosworth, “Marwan b. al-Hakam,” E12, vol. 6: 621-3. 

418 Ibn Abd al-Jalll notes that the story is found in Tabari, f. 791. 
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the First One and the Second One, as we can see in passage 2, where silver and the First 
One are called “the followers” of gold and the Second One respectively, who obey them. 

The passages on silver, thus, indicate that the “First One” is in all likelihood Abu 
Bakr, the first Rightly Guided caliph, which in its turn indicates that the numerals by 
which the human incarnations of the three minerals are called probably refer to the 
order of the succession of the three Caliphs, as the “Third One” in KS is the third Caliph. 

This leaves me to conclude that the “Second One” is the second Caliph ‘Umar, 
although the passages on gold do not have explicit indications of his identity. However, 
the negative attitude of the author of KS, who calls him “the pelted Satan” and the 
“root of Tyranny and unbelief,” characteristic of the Shi‘i attitude toward the first 
three caliphs, and the fact that he appears to be the contemporary of Abu Bakr and 
‘Uthman, makes it very likely that the Second One was indeed ‘Umar. And when, in the 
third passage, the author states that “[t]he “Second One” obeyed all his [i.e. the “First 
One’s”] orders, always ready by his side, fearing his power,” it is clear that he refers to 
the fact that at one point Abu Bakr was Caliph while ‘Umar was his subject. That KS 
calls the first three caliphs al-awwal, al-thani, and al-thalith, is not an isolated 
phenomenon and is representative of the Shi‘i hatred toward the first three caliphs. 
This way of referring to them was common among ghulat circles, as is seen from its use 
in Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib and in Kitab al-kashf, a treatise ascribed to the IsmaTlI author 
Ja‘far b. Mansur al-Yaman in the second half of the 4 th /lO th c, some parts of which likely 
have ghulat provenance. 419 In Adab Abd al-Muttalib, Abu Bakr and ‘Umar are called al- 


419 The first two sections of this work reveal striking similarities with ghulat doctrines, and were probably 
composed in the ghulat circles of Iraq, see Halm, Kosmogonie und Heiblehre: 169. 
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awwal and al-tham, 420 and in Kitab al-kashf, the first three caliphs are called al-awwal, al- 
tham, and al-thalith. 421 The IsmaTlIs called Abu Bakr “the first enemy” ( al-didd al-awwal), 
and ‘Umar — “the second enemy” ( al-didd al-tham). 422 Goldziher cites a passage from an 
IsmaTlI treatise where they are called “the first of the transgressors” and “the second 
of the transgressors” ( awwal al-zalama, than T l-zalama). 423 

A question arises, then, why is the Second One, i.e. ‘Umar, the highest in the 
hierarchy of the three rulers, and is incarnated in gold, while the First One, i.e. Abu 
Bakr, is below him. One possible reason is that ‘Umar played a central role in the 
election of Abu Bakr. It was ‘Umar who apparently persuaded those present to give a 
pledge of allegiance to him after the Prophet Muhammad’s death in 632. 424 
Furthermore, several traditions recorded in the 3 rd /9 th c. by Saffar al-Qumml in his 
Basa’ir al-darajat, portray ‘Umar as having influence on Abu Bakr in his mistreatment of 
‘All: 

The Commander of the faithful, peace upon him, [once] met Abu Bakr, and 
challenged him, [claiming that he is the rightful ruler] ( ihtajja ‘alayhi). Then [‘All] 
told him: “will you be satisfied if the Apostle of God, peace and blessings upon 
him, [judges between us]? [Abu Bakr] said: “but how will I [be able to see] him”? 
[implying that he was dead at that time] [‘All] took his hand and took him to the 


420 Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib: 283. 

421 Ja'far b. Mansur al-Yaman, Kitab al-kashf: 30. 

422 Kohlberg, “Some Imam! Shfl views in the Sahaba”: 166. 

423 “Spottnamen der ersten Chalifen bei den ShFiten”: 297, f. 4. He also cites a story from ‘Asqalanl’s work 
about a Shi‘i who “entered the Umayyad mosque in Damascus and started loudly to curse the first one 
who did injustice to the family of Muhammad.” When he was asked, who this was, he answered, Abu 
Bakr, see ibid.: 297, f. 3. On the rejection of the first two caliphs by early Shi‘is, see Van Ess, Theologie und 
Cesellschaft, vol. 1: 308-12. 

424 Della Vida and Bonner, ‘“Umar b. al-Khattab.” El 2, vol. 10: 818-21; Madelung, The Succession to 
Muhammad: 30-1. 
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mosque of Qaba. The Apostle of God, peace and blessings upon him, was there, 
and he judged against Abu Bakr. Abu Bakr returned horrified. He met ‘Umar and 
told him [what had just happened], but [‘Umar] told him: “do you now know the 
magic of Banu Hashim?!” 425 

Whether indeed ‘Umar had such a profound influence on Abu Bakr or not, these 
traditions indicate that around the time when KS was composed, there was a view 
among the Shi‘is that the main culprit in the usurpation of the caliphal power, which 
rightfully belonged to ‘All, was ‘Umar. In KhasTbl’s Al-hidaya al-kubra, written in the 
4 th / 10 th century, ‘Umar is also portrayed as an aggressive and evil impostor, and Abu 
Bakr — as a calm person inclined to respect ‘All’s family. 426 This view might also explain 
passage three in the descriptions of gold and silver, where Abu Bakr “accuses and refers 
to” ‘Umar when saying: “Satan is in me, and he takes possession of me. If I stray, 
straighten me.” 427 By Satan he meant ‘Umar who, through his influence on Abu Bakr, 
took possession of him. In fact, this phrase has been preserved in the ascension speech 
of Abu Bakr. 428 


425 Saffar, Basa’ir : 294, et passim; ‘Umar implied here that the meeting of Abu Bakr with the deceased 
Prophet was magic done by ‘All. See also Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide: 193, f. 371. The motif of the 
characterization of ‘Alfs miraculous powers by ‘Umar as “magic” is reflected in KH and Nusayrl 
literature, indicating that perhaps this was one of the themes of the Sunni-Shi‘i polemics around the 
3 rd /9 th -4 th /lO th centuries. 

426 P. 342-3. 

427 C: 401: wa-li shay tan yatarim wa-idha miltu faqawwimum. 

428 See The History of al-Tabari, vol. 10:11, f. 64 for the list of works which contain the speech. It is Tabarfs 
work, however, that contains the variant closest to the passage in KS; the other texts contain no mention 
of Satan, c.f. Tabari, Ta’rikh, vol. 1-4: 1846: in zightu faqawwimum...wa inna ll shaytanan yatarim. Of course, 
in Tabarfs text it is nowhere implied that Satan is Umar, and Abu Bakr probably refers to the Satan in 
him as a justification of the possible errors which he might make as a ruler, c.f. The History of al-Tabari, 
vol. 10: 11-12: “And [Abu Bakr] stood up among the people, praised and extolled God, and said, ‘Oh 
people, I am like you. I do not know, perhaps you will impose on me that which the Apostle of God was 
able to do. God chose Muhammad above [all] the worlds and protected him from evils; but I am only a 
follower, not an innovator ( mubtadi' ). If I am upright, then follow me; but if I deviate, straighten me out. 
The Apostle of God died with no one of this community having a claim against him concerning anything 
wrongfully taken [for which the punishment would be] one lash or [even] less. I have a Satan who takes 
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As a summary, this is how KS presents the picture of the relation between the 
minerals and their human prototypes: gold, silver, and iron form a hierarchical triad, 
gold being the highest member and iron the lowest. They are the incarnations of, 
respectively, the first three caliphs, ‘Umar, Abu Bakr, and ‘Uthman. The order of the 
first two members, which contradicts the chronology of their succession in real life as 
Caliphs, is the result of the bigger influence which ‘Umar held over Abu Bakr according 
to the Shi‘i views of the time. Each of these three is followed by one mineral, an 
incarnation of a group of people: these are, respectively, copper and brass, the 
incarnation of the scholars, lead, the incarnation of the ‘Abbasids, and stone, the 
incarnation of the Umayyads and the Samaritan Shaykh. 

While the relationships between the human prototypes of the different minerals 
do not always reflect historical truth, in fact, some of them are not historical 
personalities at all, the author’s real intention is to show that the relations between the 
minerals reflect the relations between their human prototypes. I.e., a mineral is 
subordinated or is similar to another mineral only because a similar relation existed 
between them in their human form. This in its turn means that the main purpose of the 
author in composing this passage was polemical rather than scientific. 

Zahir vs. batin, zuhur vs. ghayba 

The opposition between the “exoteric” (zahir) and the “esoteric” (batin), secret 
(sirr), or “hidden” (ghayba) aspects of life in general, and of religion in particular, which 


possession of me; so when he comes to me, avoid me so that I may have no [evil] effect [even] on your 
hair and your skins.”’ 
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is peculiar to early Shfism, 429 has found expression in KS. 430 The opposition has two 
meanings, which, although similar, are nevertheless distinct. On the one hand, it is the 
contrast between that aspect of life and religion which is accessible to everyone, and 
between the hidden one, which is accessible only to the initiated few. On the other 
hand, it is the opposition between the visible and the invisible. Although the two types 
of oppositions overlap in certain ways, they are different in that while in the first type 
“esoteric” and “exoteric” correlate, broadly speaking, with “good” and “evil,” in the 
second one they lack this ethical dimension, meaning simply “that which is seen and 
manifest,” and its opposite. 

In the first opposition, the universe is made of two parts, the Esoteric ( al-batin ) 
and the Exoteric ( al-zahir ). The Esoteric is good and is associated with light and power, 
and the Exoteric is evil and is equated with darkness and everything that is material: 
“As for the Esoteric ( zahir ) and the Exoteric ( hatin ), they are the two parts of time 
(< dahr ), darkness and light, day and night”; 431 “darkness is attached to all [material] 
things ( ashya ), because the Exoteric (zahir) is entirely of darkness.” 432 The two 


429 See Amir-Moezzi, “Notes a propos de la walaya imamate”: 733; id. Divine Guide: 29 et passim; Lalani, 
EarlyShuThought: 79. 

430 In numerous early Shfi hadith, it corresponds to the difference between the “external aspect of 
religion” and the “internal, spiritual aspect of it,” and to the difference between “good” and “evil.” Thus, 
the first type of oppositions comprises such pairs as nabl-wall, Muhammad-‘AlT, tanzTl-ta’wTl, islam-man, 
‘amma-khassa, where the left part refers to the external aspect of religion and the right one to its 
“internal,” deeper meaning. The second type is expressed in the pairs imam-‘aduww al-imam, a’immat al- 
nur-a’immat al-zalam, ‘aql-jahl, ashab al-yamm-ashab al-shimal, see Amir Moezzi, “Notes a propos de la 
walaya imamate”: 733, 737. 

431 C: 403, J: 203. 

432 C: 401-2, J: 200; see also C: 325, J: 71: “The good ( khayr ) is the Esoteric (al-batin), and the evil ( sharr ) is 
the Exoteric (al-zahir)." 
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opposites, however, are intertwined, and one cannot be known except through the 
other: 

If people wished to know one of the two, they would only learn about one of 
them through the other, which is its opposite. If there were no exoteric ( zahir ), 
the esoteric ( batin ) would not be known, and likewise, if there were no esoteric, 
the exoteric would not be known, and would not be found. 433 

The idea of the two levels of truth implies that only the elect can access its inner 
level. Indeed, one begins to receive inner knowledge only after ascending the first 
degree of the Path, that of the Examinee (see above). This knowledge becomes the 
guide to salvation to those who accept it, 434 and the inability or refusal to accept it 
incurs God’s punishment. 435 Secrecy is an idea closely connected with batin. Inner 
knowledge, and everything that has to do with the world of batin, must be guarded and 
concealed, and should be disclosed only to those who deserve it. 436 Otherwise it could be 
acquired by someone who “will take it in an adulterous and treacherous manner,” will 
“abuse it and will use it for his personal needs, will scream about it to the entire world, 
will smear its followers and lead them astray, will say false things about it, will lead it to 
the tyrants of his time, and will lead it to perdition.” 437 Following this line of thought, 
KS enjoins to worship God secretly ( sirran ) because He wants to be worshipped this way, 


433 C: 401, J: 200; cf. also C: 401-2, J: 200 and C: 403, J: 204. 

434 C: 357, J: 121. 

435 C: 355, J: 119; C: 326, J: 73. 

436 Cf. C: 381, J: 163: “I ask you to conceal what I have told you except from those who deserve it.” Cf. also 
C: 359, 373, J: 124,148. 

437 C: 333, J: 86. 
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and has, therefore, concealed His essence from the material world. 438 Human soul, too, 
is a secret. 439 Dissimulation ( taqiyya ), hiding ( kitman ), and secrecy ( sitr ), thus, constitute 
the essence of religion, 440 and one of the fundamentals of good upbringing is to teach a 
student to hide the knowledge that he has received. 441 The last admonition of Imam 
Ja'far al-Sadiq to Mufaddal, with which KS ends, is to preserve the knowledge that the 
Imam has given him, to pass it to those who deserve it, and to teach them to conceal 
it. 442 

Although good and evil, zahir and batin are interwoven, there is an unending 
struggle between the two. They both become manifest in earthen dark bodies ( al- 
hayakil al- tmiyya al-muzlama), and the person in whom they dwell will ask God for help 
against the Enemy and the Exoteric, showing Him his weakness. Power will then come 
to him and him overcome the zahir and will kill it. 443 

The second correlation of the opposition between internal and external is, as 
was said, simply that between “visible” and “invisible.” This opposition is devoid of any 
ethical subtext, and, apart from the word batin, the “invisible” in this context is 
denoted also by ghayba, which more specifically refers to “hiding” and “absence.” 444 

438 C: 383, J: 168. 

439 Ibid. 

440 C: 383, J: 168. 

441 C: 357, J: 122. 

442 C: 404, J: 205. 

443 C: 402-3, J: 200-2. 

444 C: 404, J: 204 and C: 364:“The deniers and rejecters say about the manifestation of the Invisible 
(ghayba): ‘That is a lost person, [he] who was [called] the Meaning, whom you considered your creator, 
your maker, and your god. We have seen him dead and lost because of what happened to him””. 
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E.g., KS states that there are some things the esoteric aspect of which is human, and the 
exoteric of which is musukh, which means that the external ( zahir ) aspect of a person 
can be human, while the internal one ( batin ) is maskh , i.e. metamorphic. This is why 
there are people “who coo like pigeons, bray like donkeys, neigh like horses, shout like 
mules, bark like dogs, bellow like cows, scream like foxes, mew like cats, shriek like 
mice, and yell like monkeys.” 445 The passage is then followed by another stating that 
some people treat well and train various animals, sometimes very dangerous ones, and 
at times these animals have influence over them because the soul of the human feels 
sympathy toward the species since once it had descended in it, 446 or because once their 
roles had been reversed, i.e. that human had been that animal, and that animal had 
been human, and then underwent maskh. 447 Thus, what pertains to the world of maskh, 
i.e. is invisible to human eyes, is batin. Another instance of the use of this meaning is 
when Muhammad is called God’s servant and prophet externally ( zahiran ), and His 
Name internally (batman). Finally, the idea of God’s manifestation in human form, 448 
and His consequent hiding (ghayba), are another expression of this opposition. 


445 J: 189; C: 396. 

446 J: 190; C: 396. 

447 J: 190; C: 396. Although there is no explicit statement that would connect the passage about the 
“external” and “internal” types of maskh to the latter two statements about the reason of affinity 
between certain animals and humans, one might assume that they are intended to explain why two types 
of maskh exist. First, because they immediately follow the first one. Secondly, because they form a single 
textual unit with the description of the “external” and “internal” maskh, which starts with “Beware o 
Mufaddal...” (wa i‘lamya Mufaddal ), and ends with a concluding statement: “Look at what I explained to 
you, reveal it, so as to find it and to see it...” (fa unzur ila md sharahtu laka wa-ikshaf ‘anhu tajidhu wa- 
tuayinhu...). 

448 See sections “Manifestation” and “Creation, Fall, and God in Flistory.” 
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Balance between Opposites 

He [treated them] equally, and judged them with one judgment, which is the 
same for both worlds, the luminous world, and the dark world. 449 

The idea of God’s justice expressed in this passage is the foundation for the idea 
of balance that exists between opposites. They are balanced in the sense that they are 
connected, they follow one another, are equal, and one always takes from the other 
what is owed. The very fundamental opposites — good and evil, the Esoteric and the 
Exoteric — are intertwined and, as was shown, one can only be known through the 
other. The world of humans and musukh, natural phenomena, day and night, and, 
finally, the successive historical manifestations of truth and lie, all obey this law, which 
brings everything into an equilibrium. 

God’s justice is expressed in that He appears to both worlds in equality. There is 
a balance between His appearance and hiding, for His hiding from the lower world is 
His appearance to the upper one, and He manifests Himself to the lower world in the 
same manner as He does to the upper one. 450 Although, as a result, God appears to the 
upper world more frequently than to the lower world, this is also an expression of His 
justice, for, as will be discussed later, He does this as a punishment for the misdeeds of 
the latter’s inhabitants. 

There is a balance between the length of night and day, which are compared to 
hiding and manifestation. 451 At times night is longer than day, at times vice versa, but 

449 C: 381, J: 163. Cf. also C: 387,J: 175. 

450 C: 371, J: 146. 

451 Cf. also the following passage where night and day are compared to zahir and batin: “As for the esoteric 
( zahir ) and the exoteric (batin), they are the two parts of the universe ( dahr ), darkness and light, day and 
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eventually, each takes back from the other what it owes, and they become equal in 
length. A similar balance exists in the effects that celestial bodies and natural 
phenomena such as the sun, thunder, lightning, rain, dew, shadow, heat, cold, drought, 
snow, skies, stars, and heaven, have for the people of the lower world, i.e. they are good 
and harmful at the same time. 452 

Balance between opposites exists also in the world of men. This is why one is 
sometimes indifferent toward a close relative or a friend who suffers and who asks for 
help. 453 Conversely, one can feel sympathy toward a tyrant who terrorizes people. This 
is because the former is punished for “for a previous injustice... In this he finds 
recompense for [violating someone’s] rights, and punishment.” Whereas, in the case of 
the latter, “the terror and aggression that he has done to the people is nothing but 
punishment and recompense... he is getting back what is owed to him, and returns 
what he owes.” 

Echoing the description of the teaching of metemphsychosis in Manicheanism 
by two 4 th century Christian authors 454 is the principle of “Returning what one owes” 
and “getting back what is owed,” which regulates the relationships between two 
individuals who alternate in incarnating in two different forms. Because of the balance 
that exists in this relationship, “the object (maful bihi ) gets compensation from the 

night. In some period of the year the day becomes longer, and the night becomes shorter... Then all 
returns to equality, one diminishing, one increasing, one augmenting, one diminishing, until both 
become equal and alike” (C: 403, J: 203). 

452 C: 388-9, J: 177. 

453 C: 386-7, J: 174-5. 

454 Jackson, “The doctrine of Metempsychosis in Manichaeism”: 253-5. 
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agent (fail).” 455 When someone is killed by iron, he then becomes transformed into iron, 
and iron becomes transformed into a human being, “so the one that has been cut [by 
that iron] cuts his cutter.” Similarly, a person who decorates oneself with a decoration, 
eventually becomes transformed into this decoration, and vice versa, so the decoration 
then decorates itself with that person. A similar balance exists in the relations between 
the sexes, whether among humans or animals. A Muslim may marry a Christian woman, 
who afterwards becomes incarnated into a Muslim man, and marries her former 
spouse, now a Christian woman. If a donkey covers a horse, this means that in the next 
incarnation they both will return in the form of each other’s partner, and their roles 
will be reversed. In short, 

...those who before were being carried, will carry their carriers, those who were 
killed will kill their killers, subjects will rule their [former] sovereigns, and those 
who were ridden will ride their riders. 456 

Different incarnations of the same individual also obey this balance. This means 

that they share many features with their previous physical body: 

Whatever type or feature one has, and however one is described in his 
humanity, the same way he will be in masukhiyya . If he is black [in humanity], 
he will that way [in masukhiyya ], if he is yellow, he will be that way, if he is 
spotty, he will be that way, if he is piebald, he will be that way, if he is white, he 
will be that way, if he is blond, his hair and skin will be that way; if he is a leper, 
he will be a leper, if he is piebald, he will be piebald. This happens to all species 
in masukhiyya — cattle, mounts, mules, birds, and whales. Even if one is one- 
eyed [in his humanity], he will be that way [in masukhiyya ]. Even the color of 
one’s hair, [one’s] character and nature [remain the same] in all [beings into 
which one is transformed] in the conditions of humanity and masukhiyya . 457 

455 C: 391-4, J: 182-9. 


456 Ibid. 

457 C: 346. 
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Thus, the fact that Jews, unlike Christians, Muslims, and other peoples, do not 
marry outside their community, is a reflection of their role in animals form. Here they 
are represented by mules who do not cover other animals and are not covered by them, 
so “they are lonely [as animals], just as they are lonely in humanity.” Each animal or 
bird returns to the nest of its previous appearance. 458 Each person moves the same way 
he has moved. If he is transformed into an animal, he will move the same way, i.e. if he 
crawls on his belly, he will crawl as an animal, if he walks on his arms and legs, in 
animal form he will also walk on his four. 459 

Creation, Fall, and God in History 

The theological ideas presented above are ahistorical, i.e. they define the nature 
of the divine realm, the world of humans, the underworld, and their relation to men in 
a timeless, unchanging manner. They are about things and qualities that have existed 
since the creation of the world and will exist for eternity. However, KS also contains 
passages implying the historical manifestation of God in the world, and referring to 
concrete events and individuals, whether real or legendary, and to historical periods. 

Creation and fall are the events with which the history of mankind begins. Apart 
from the fall from the degrees of the Path that constantly befalls humans because of 
their wrongdoings, KS speaks about a primordial fall which happened in the beginning 
of time, when some people refused to respond to God’s call after He manifested Himself 
to them twice. KS deems humans fully responsible for this fall, for God treated them 

458 C: 349, J: 109. 

459 C: 345, J: 103. 
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equally in manifesting Himself to them, in pointing toward His essence, and in calling 
them to believe in His unicity. Despite this, some people rejected it. 460 As was already 
mentioned, refusing to respond to God’s call, referred to by the synonyms inkar and 
juhud, is the most frequently mentioned sin in KS. 461 

The story of the creation and primordial fall runs as follows: having created 
humans, God manifested Himself to them in their own appearance and qualities in a 
way that they could see Him (zahara zuhur al-mu‘ayana). God then told the people that 
He is their Creator and that they are from His essence ( kawn ) and have been created 
because of His will to do so. After the initial call ( da‘wa ), all the people saw Him but 
none responded. The author stresses, however, that “their silence in their refusal was 
without any hidden meaning, without reply, and without denial.” 462 It is after the 
second call 463 that some people became damned and fell from His grace because this 
time a group responded and a group denied. God then concealed Himself from the 
lower ( suflt ) world and from the deniers. They began to mock the believers, saying that 
the person who appeared as God is a human being like themselves. Because of their 
denial, these remain eternally in the Fire, and God became visible to those who 
responded to His call. 464 Those who responded, however, perceived Him in various 


460 C: 352, J: 114. 

461 J: 138: Ahl al-shaqawa hum ahl al-juhud wa-l-inkdr wa hum fi l-nar khalidun “The wretched are those who 
deny and reject, they are eternally in the Fire.” See also: C: 336, J: 91; C: 338, J: 94; C: 341: J: 96, et passim. 

462 C: 367, J: 137. 

463 In the text, He did this by quoting Qur’an 7:172 in a slightly modified version. 

464 C: 367,138. 
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degrees ( manazil , rutab ), so He made a distinction between them according to their 
knowledge of Him. 465 

Earlier in the text KS mentions how God created the law (sharia). 466 This 
happened after His “first address to them,” when the people rejected His existence 
because of His concealment and did not know about laws and rights, which no doubt 
refers to His first appearance to them, although the later passage describing the two 
revelations does not mention this event. God then divided all laws into two types, 
prohibition and command (al-amr wa-l-nahy), and instituted reward for following 
commands, and punishments for not obeying prohibitions. 

The inability of some people to see God is not only due to their refusal to 
respond to His call, but also because they responded to the call of Satan. KS has a story 
about Satan’s call to the people and their response to it. 467 This is not the primordial call 
during which God called them, for it is stated that Satan has many such calls, 468 which 
means that some part of humanity constantly follow him and fall from God’s favor. The 
author especially blames those who responded to Satan’s call because they did this 
without any “proof or way 469 ” (bila dalfl wa-la sabll), whereas when God called them to 
the knowledge of truth, they would say, “we do not respond to that unless there is 


465 C: 353, 366, J: 114,138. 

466 C: 321-3, J: 65-9. 

467 C: 336-7, J: 91-2. 

468 C: 337, J: 91. 

469 The word sabil does not seem to have a meaning which is close to “proof,” and the author has probably 
stretched its semantic field as it rhymes with dalil. 
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proof and way (dalil wa-sabfl), a path (sirat), proof, evidence, clarification of the way 
through miracles, and unless it is seen and visible.” 470 

A natural-scientific explanation of the fall is that the human soul has two parts, 
an inciting one (waiz), and a restraining one ( zajir ), which, respectively, order him to do 
things and hold him back. 471 The function of the latter, which is of the same substance 
( jawhar ) as the Path, 472 is to reveal to the soul “the ugliness of the meanings of ugly 
things, and the beauty of the meanings of truthful and correct things,” to reveal to it 
the understanding of Satan’s call, and to hold it back from responding to it. The soul, 
however, may or may not obey its restraint. If it does, Satan’s call will find no support 
in it. If it disobeys, it will become possessed by Satan, accepting whatever he commands 
it to do, and becoming opposed to the Path. 

In an earlier section I discussed how the manifestations of God and of other 
luminous beings occur. Here I will elaborate on the concrete persons in whom He is 
said to have been manifested. The word “Meaning” ( al-mana ), which is God’s most 
commonly used epithet in KS, occurs mostly in conjunction with the names of three 
other persons who represent Him, the Door ( al-bab ), the Name ( al-ism ), and the Veil ( al- 
hijab). 473 They are His manifestations represented by various persons in the material 


470 ibid. 

471 C: 338, J: 93. 

472 The Arabic word used here is sabil, but it clearly refers to sirat, because in the beginning of the 
discussion the author states that in the Qur’an “every [mention of] sabil refers to the Path (sirat), like in 
His saying: {Say, ‘This is my way: based on clear evidence, I, and all who follow me, call [people] to 
God’}[l2-108]”, C: 336, J: 90-1. 

473 For the description of the role of these three persons in Nusayri thought, see Halm, Die Islamische 
Gnosis : 302. 
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world, who are real or legendary characters with physical bodies. 474 Mufaddal 
represents the Door. However, he is only one of the many Doors, whom the author does 
not name explicitly, 475 hinting in one place that Muhammad and Salman al-FarisT are 
also Doors. 476 The Veil is exclusively associated with the Prophet Muhammad, 477 who is 
called God’s “greatest Veil” (al-hijab al-a‘zam). 478 

It is again the Prophet Muhammad who is most often associated with God’s 
Name. 479 He is called God’s “Name internally ( bdtinan ), and His servant and apostle 
externally ( zahxran ).” 480 The other Names are historical and legendary characters from 
the biblical, the Islamic, and, more specifically, the NusayrT traditions, such as Nuh, 481 
JibrTl, Ya’Tl, 482 Ham, 483 Dan, 484 ‘Abd Allah, 485 Salman, 486 Shlth, Yusuf, Yushi 1 , 487 Asif, 488 


474 C: 378; J: 159. 

475 C: 324; J: 71. 

476 See C: 385, J: 172: “Thus, the command (amr) and what is beyond it, comes from the Door, because all 
the deeds and all the power that are manifest from Muhammad, Salman, and from all those who are [on] 
high degrees and stages, those who give life, take it, create, give sustenance, and make [everything] 
grow, all that comes by the command of the Almighty.” 

477 C: 405, 206. 

478 C: 355, J: 118. 

479 C: 336, J: 90; C: 355, J: 118; 

480 C: 389; J: 179. 

481 C: 403, J: 203. 

482 He is in all likelihood Ya’Tl b. Fatin who appears in a 13 th /l9 th c. NusayrT work Kitab talim diyanat al- 
nusayriyya as one of the persons of the Door. The name in this text appears in close proximity to Ham and 
Dan, both of whom follow Ya’Tl in the text of KS, see Bar Asher and Kofsky, “A Catechism of the NusayrT 
Religion”: 179. The authors’ statement that the name of Ya’Tl seems to be “pure invention” appears to be 
incorrect because it appears not only in KS but in other NusayrT sources as well, see Halm, Kosmologie und 
Heilslehre: 33, f. 78. 

483 This is the Biblical Ham, the son of Noah, see Vajda, “Ham,” EI2, vol. 3:104-105. 
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ShanTun, 489 and Amir al-Nahl, which is ‘All’s epithet used in the Shi'i and NusayrT 
traditions. 490 

Each of the three persons has certain functions. Thus, the Doors help the 

believers ascend along the Path and are called “keys to goodness and locks to evil,” 491 

“the path of all people at all times,” 492 and a “proof ( hujja ) for the people of degrees and 

stages 493 .” 494 The Door and the Name are the ones who enable the believers to reach 

God, who is concealed from the unbelievers: 

Look at the night, o Mufaddal, when it covers you. Do you hear in it any words 
or the movements of anyone from the lower world? [Likewise], the Meaning 
conceals Himself from the deniers, becoming visible to the people of existence 
(i ahl al-wujud ) and truth. They come to Him through His Door and Name, and 
with them come their followers. 495 

484 This is probably Dan, the biblical son ofjacob, see Bar-Asher and Kofsky, “Catechism”: 178, f. 80. 

485 This might refer to the Prophet Muhammad’s father, but the text contains no hints which would help 
to test this guess. 

486 The names from Jibrll to Salman appear in C: 350, J: 111. Salman is obviously the legendary Salman al- 
FarisT, see Halm, Kosmologie und Heilslehre: 153; Massignon, “Salman Pak.” 

487 1.e., Yushi‘ b. Nun, the Biblical Joshua. 

488 Asif b. Barakhiyya was the scribe of Solomon, the Islamic Sulayman, cf. Qumml, Tafsfr, vol. 2: 208. 

489 The Biblical Simeon. 

490 C: 366, J: 136. This appellation of ‘All in Shi‘i tradition is based on Qur’an 16:68, where the bees are 
viewed as the Imams, see Bar-Asher and Kofsky, “A Catechism of the NusayrT Religion”: 169, f. 28; see also 
Friedman, The NusayrT-‘AlawTs: 124-6. 

491 C: 324, J: 71. 

492 C: 336, J: 90. 

493 1.e. those who strive to ascend along the path, see the section “The Path.” 

494 C: 390, J: 177. 

495 C: 369, J: 142. 
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When the seeker reaches the seventh degree, it is the Name who appears to him 
and gives him the knowledge of how he could transform from one condition to another, 
and what he suffered from God’s trials along the way for failing to fulfill His 
commands. 496 The Name is also the person in whom the Meaning becomes manifest in 
this world. 497 

The Veil is not associated with any specific function other than being a 
representative of the Meaning who must be obeyed. 498 However, it appears to be 
identical with the Name: “When he reaches the seventh degree... the Name, who is the 
Veil, will appear to him.” 499 

The chain of God’s manifestations ( maqam ) begins with Adam and ends with the 
Imams. 500 The Lord became incarnate in Adam for seven hundred and fifty years, and 
consequently in all the prophets mentioned above, 501 until He finally became manifest 
in the Prophet Muhammad. After this He became manifest in the Imams, whom, the 
text says, Mufaddal can see with his own eyes, referring no doubt to Ja’far al-Sadiq, his 


496 C: 329, J: 79. 

497 C: 366, J: 136; C: 388, J: 184. 

498 C: 390; J: 177. 

499 C: 329; J: 7 9: fa idhasara ila l-aqaba 1-sabi‘a... yazharu lahu l-ism wa-huwa l-hijab. See also C: 331: “those who 
asserted... the Name-ness of His Veil” (man qad. aqarra... li-hijabihi bi l-ismiyya ). 

500 C: 319, J: 62. 

501 Includingjesus, see above. 
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interlocutor. 502 When those in whom God had become incarnate, performed miracles as 


signs of their mission, the unbelievers called their actions magic and sorcery. 503 

The manifestations of God (or Truth “ haqq ”) alternate with the manifestations 
of Falsehood ( batil ). These alternations are presented not only as a personal struggle 
inherent in men, where truth becomes victorious, 504 but also in historical terms, as 
periods in which truth and falsehood take turns in becoming mnifest. In the passage 
that follows, the author presents his views on the historical alternation of truth and 
falsehood, and on what comes after 505 : 

[l] Likewise, now power makes the call ( da‘wa ) [of Truth] manifest, and now it 
makes the call of Falsehood (batil) manifest, hiding the call of truth (dawat al- 
haqq). [2] Thus [happened] in the time of Nuh, who was the Name. The Meaning 
appeared in his image, in a way that the commoners (‘ amma ) could see him, for 
nine hundred and fifty years. [3] In other times [He appeared in someone else’s 
image] for a shorter period, until our times. [4] Thus will be in the end of the 
cycle ( qubba ): your Lord will conceal Himself from the deniers and those 
believers who deserve it, because of their past sins. [5] The call of Falsehood 
(dawat al-batil ) will become manifest for a long period — as the call of truth had 
become manifest in the beginning —, in Adam’s time, for seven hundred and 
fifty years. [6] Then Truth and revelation (kashf) will become manifest, [and so 
on,] until the manifestation of Truth and Falsehood become equal. And if the 
people try to find the smallest difference between them, they will not find it, 
but will find these two as one thing, just as night and day are one, none of them 
exceeding the other. [7] Night returns what it takes from day, and day returns 
what it takes from night. Similarly, manifestation (zuhur) and hiding ( ghayba) 
are one thing. The manifest (al-zahir) returns what it has taken from the hidden 
( al-batin ) in a period and age, then the hidden returns what it has taken from 


502 C: 404, J: 204-5. 

503 C: 319-21, J: 62-5; cf. the passage above regarding ‘Alls miracles and ‘Umar’s characterization of them 
as magic. 

504 See section “Zahir vs. batin, zuhur vs. ghayba.” 

505 To make the analysis of the passage easier, I have numbered its relevant parts. 
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the manifest, [and so on,] until hiding ( ghayba ) and manifestation (zuhur) will 
become one thing, equal and identical. [...] [8] His manifestation in the position 
(maqam) of Nuh for a thousand years or so, or in Ibrahim, Musa, ‘Isa, or 
Muhammad, is the manifestation of the esoteric ( zahir ), for a thousand years or 
so. Then [He will manifest] in the positions of the Imams, till the time when you 
are able to see Him [manifest in an Imam, i.e. in Ja'far], [9] till His hiding 
( ghayba ) will be announced. He will make the esoteric apparent. After this, what 
has been happening in the realm of your Lord will happen for eternity and with 
no end. 506 

Let us see how the passage reflects the author’s view of history. God becomes 
manifest in various persons, and does this in a way that the commoners ( ‘comma) could 
see him (2). 507 The term ‘amma here probably refers to the humans who have not 
ascended any of the degrees of the Path, who can only perceive Him in human qualities, 
and includes “the deniers, and those believers who deserve it, because of their past 
sins” (4). 

The first of these persons is Adam, in whom God became incarnate for seven 
hundred and fifty years (5). He is followed by Nuh, who was God’s incarnation for nine 
hundred and fifty years, Ibrahim, Musa, ‘Isa, and, finally, the Imams (2, 8). Elsewhere in 
the text, the author mentions God’s other manifestations (see above in this section). 
The time span of His manifestations may vary, as in the case of Adam and Nuh (2, 3, 8). 
Each appearance of Truth is followed by the appearance of Falsehood (l). It is not clear 
whether each manifestation of Truth equals each following manifestation of falsehood. 
It might be that the sum total of manifestations of Truth equals that of the 
manifestations of falsehood, as is with night and day ( 7 ). 


506 C: 403-4, J: 203-5. 


507 Cf. section “Manifestations.” 
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The discussion of ghayba (9) refers to the hiding of God after he had become 
manifest in the image of the Imams (the last of whom, from KS’ perspective, is Ja’far). 
By making “the Esoteric apparent” the author no doubt means the manifestation of 
Falsehood which has to follow each manifestation of Truth, zahir being the equal of 
“evil,” as was shown earlier. It is not clear from the passage, however, whether this is 
the last cycle of the manifestations of good and evil, or whether their number is 
infinite. A clue can be found in the term qubba (4). It is used three times in KS. In this 
passage it refers to God’s manifestation in a historical personality. In the two other 
instances, it refers to the Christian cycle ( al-qubba l-masihiyya ), when the Meaning 
became incarnate in Jesus Christ, 508 and to the Hashimi cycle, referring to the period 
after Muhammad. 509 Elsewhere the author states that “He has created religious 
communities ( milal ), Scriptures, laws, and prophets, and... He has abolished some of 
them with others.” 510 He then enumerates some of these communities: “the community 
of Moses, the community of Jesus, the community of Muhammad, and of those 
messengers with clear message, who preceded them.” These religions, with their 
prophets, scriptures, and laws, then, are the cycles referred to by the word qubba. The 
term, thus, means God’s appearance in the form of prophets, 511 who bring a new 


508 C: 363, J: 130. 

509 C: 384, J: 170. Here the author stresses that this is the present cycle by using the demonstrative 
pronoun “this” (hadhihi):f[hadhihi l-qubba l-hdshimiyya “in this Hashimi cycle.” 

510 C: 387, J: 175. 

511 God’s manifestation in Imams does not seem to be considered qubba because the lifetime of the Imams 
is still considered part of the Hashimi cycle. 
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religion and new laws. The qubba ends with the appearance of falsehood, followed by 


another prophet and another religion, which abolish the previous one. 512 

The number of these qubbas in for KS’s author is probably seven. We can infer 
this from two NusayrT treatises which use the term to denote the seven manifestations 
of the Meaning in the world. Although both were composed later than KS — one in the 
6 th /l3th 513 and the other as late as the 12 th /l9 th514 — they might reflect an older layer of 
religious beliefs, given the popularity of this doctrine. 515 This does not mean, of course, 
that for KS’s author the number of cycles was also seven, but it could at least mean that 
it is finite. In this light, the last sentence of the above passage (9) might be interpreted 
as an indication of God’s hiding from the sinful world once and for all, never to return 
again. 


Conclusion 

In the foregoing, I studied the authorship, religious environment, the date and 
place of the composition, and the theology of one of the major Mufaddal-texts of the 
ghulat group titled Kitab al-sirat. 

I began by revising the existing hypotheses of its authorship. Based on a brief 
note by Mas’udT and on its isnad, and on several passages in later NusayrT sources, some 
scholars have proposed that KS’s author was Ishaq al-Ahmar al-Nakha‘T, a prominent 

512 Friedman states that the concept of qubba as a historical cycle was developed by the NusayrTs (The 
Nusayn-‘AlawIs: 112). However, its occurrence in KS shows that they borrowed it from the ghulat tradition. 

513 Bar-Asher and Kofsky, “NusayrTTrinitarian Theology”: 28-30. 

514 Halm, Die Islamische Gnosis: 302. 

515 Bar Asher and Kofsky, “NusayrTTrinitarian Theology”: 28. 
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Shi’i “extremist” of the late 3 rd /9 th century. Based on two grounds, I reject this, arguing 
that that Ishaq is not KS’s author, and that MasudT’s Kitab al-sirat is a different text. 
First, passages from Ishaq al-Ahmar’s Kitab al-sirat have been preserved in a later 
NusayrI source, and their examination clearly shows that it has nothing to do with our 
KS. I further reject Ishaq’s authorship by comparing KS’s teachings to his alleged 
religious views as attested in heresiographic texts and in a text attributed to him which 
is called Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib. The comparison reveals striking differences between 
Ishaq al-Ahmar’s and KS’s theologies. Virtually all the accounts of the beliefs of Ishaq 
and his followers agree that Ishaq believed that ‘All is God and Muhammad is his 
apostle. Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib further attests that he believed in the divinity of the five 
members of the prophet’s family that were worshipped by the Mukhammisa — ‘All, 
Muhammad, Fatima, Hasan, and Husayn. KS, on the other hand, does not divinize any of 
the members of the Prophet’s family, and has no mention of its five members as a 
divine pentad. It does, to be sure, state that all prophets and Imams are manifestations 
of God, but none of them is said to be any more divine that the others, and ‘All is not 
accorded any special place in the long chain of God’s manifestations on earth. 

Next I attempt to find KS’s date of composition and the religious environment in 
which it was composed. I begin by showing the similarities that exist between KS’s 
teachings and the doctrines of two late 3 rd /9 th century ghulat groups, the 
Muhammadiyya/Mukhammisa and the ‘Alya’iyya. To argue that it was written 
approximately during the same period, I then compare it to three texts that were 
composed toward the end of the 3 rd /9 th -beginning of the 4 th /lO th centuries, the 
abovementioned Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib, a ghulat text titled Umm al-kitab, and the account 
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about the beliefs of the Mukhammisa by Shi‘i heresiographer Sa‘d b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
QummT. The comparison reveals seven chief parallels between the teachings of KS and 
the three texts, which are oftentimes expressed in very similar terminology. And while 
these similarities, however profound, are no firm proof that KS was composed in the 
late 3 rd /9 th and early 4 th /lO th centuries, they at least suggest that it was written in the 
same religious environment. The occurrence of the word “occultation” ( ghayba ) 
buttresses the hypothesis, suggesting the terminus post quern for KS’s composition to 
be the Smaller Occultation, i.e. the year 260/873.1 then argue that Kufa is its most likely 
place of composition, first, based on the fact that Shfi “extremism” was a 
predominantly Kufan phenomenon, and, secondly, based on the fact that, as shown in 
Michael Cook’s article on Islamic dietary law, anxieties about some animals being 
metamorphic humans, was chiefly a Kufan phenomenon. 

The second part of the chapter studies the theology and cosmology of KS. Its 
major theological themes, described in numerous passages scattered throughout the 
text in a rather unsystematic manner, include the main ideas found among the 
teachings of the ghulat, such as the teaching about the path ( sirat ), which leads the 
believer to God, transmigration of souls and transformation, God’s incarnation in 
human form, and the story of the creation of the world and humanity’s fall from divine 
favor. 
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Raskh, the mineral world, and its human prototypes 

(An arrow denotes the relationship of subordination) 
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CHAPTER THREE 

Mufaddal the Heretic (2): The Structure and History of KitAb al-Haft wa-l-Azilla 


Introduction 

Kitab al-haft wa l-azilla is the second treatise that belongs to the ghulat strand of the 
Mufaddal-tradition. It consists of sixty-seven chapters and contains discussions of 
several doctrines espoused by 2 nd /8 th -4 th / 10 th century Shfi “extremists,” such as 
reincarnation, transformation into non-human forms, the degrees of belief and 
unbelief ( darajat ), the idea of seven Adams and earths, and the doctrine of shadows and 
souls. The last two ideas gave the book its title. 

Almost all chapters of the Kitab al-haft take the form of a dialogue between Ja‘far 
al-Sadiq and Mufaddal b. ‘Umar al-ju‘fl, beginning with the latter’s question to the 
Imam, followed by his answer. Most of them discuss various theological ideas, comment 
on Qur’anic verses, or narrate myths and stories about the Imams. Three chapters 
consist entirely of hadith. The style of various chapters is uneven, and the theological 
content of some contradictory. Thus, while some chapters exhibit clear markers 
connecting one to the other and have similar views on certain theological and 
cosmological questions, others have diametrically opposed views on the same subject, 
and are written in very different styles. This indicates that the text is a compilation 
consisting of more than one textual layer. Heinz Halm, in his long article on Kitab al- 
haft, has noted this feature. He divides the text into two layers—the initial fifty-nine 
chapters being one, and the remaining seven being the other. 516 The latter, he states, 

516 Halm, “Das ‘Buch der Schatten’” II: 66-7. 
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were appended later by Nusayrls. Otherwise, he views the main bulk of the chapters as 
a single work. 

In what follows, I will demonstrate that Halm is only partially right in viewing 
the text as consisting of two main layers, and that he is wrong in viewing the remaining 
text as homogenous. 517 Not only were the last seven chapters composed later than the 
initial fifty nine, as he states, but they in their turn consist of at least three layers, while 
the initial fifty nine chapters consists of at least four. Below, I will analyze all the seven 
textual layers of Kitab al-haft, pointing out the common features and the markers that 
allow me to group together parts of the text which comprise them, and showing the 
features that allow me to distinguish between the various layers. I will also discuss the 
religious environment and the time and place in which each layer was composed, as 
well as their chronology, showing the order in which the various layers were added to 
the book. 

Kitab al-haft was part of a larger tradition of writings about the idea of “souls” 
and “shadows.” NusayrT sources have preserved quotations from at least two books 
with similar titles and content— Kitab al-azilla, and Kitab al-ashbah wa-l-azilla. Hitherto 
unavailable, they were recently published in the series Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alam , a 
collection of NusayrT texts most of which were known only from lists of NusayrT works. 
I will begin by analyzing the extant passages from these works, showing the 
commonalities and differences between these works and Kitab al-haft, and showing the 
existing textual connections between them. 

517 This view is expressed most clearly in his partial German translation of the book, where he puts 
together chapters which, as I will show below, have been composed by different authors, and are the 
product of different religious milieus, see Halm, Die Islamische Gnosis: 240-74. 
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A Note on the Editions 


Kitab al-Haft was first published by Arif Tamir and Ignace Khalife in 1960 in 
Beirut under the title Kitab al-haft wa-l-‘azillat, from a manuscript found among 
IsmaTliyya works in the Masyaf region in Syria. 518 In 1964, Mustafa Ghalib published the 
same work under a slightly different title— Kitab al-haft al-shanf based on three 
manuscripts, one of which, the editor says, he found in the Salamiyya region in 
Syria—also among IsmaTliyya writings. 519 The text was also published in the series 
Silsilat al-turath al-‘AlawT in 2006, in the collection of works attributed to Mufaddal. It is 
also called Kitab al-haft al-shanf, but the editor does not specify whether it is based on 
manuscripts or on one of the previous editions. 520 In 1981, Tamir published the text 
once again, this time based on a manuscript from the Qadmus region in Syria, which 
had been copied in Masyaf in the year 1117/1705. 521 The text of this edition seems to be 
almost identical with the 1960 edition, and together, these two differ in some minor 
details from Ghalib’s edition. 

None of the editions being perfect, 522 in my study I use the last one because it is 
the only one with an index of personal names and place-names. However, I also have 

518 The edition has been reviewed, along with a brief discussion of the work’s authorship and context, by 
Madelung in Der Islam 38 (1963): 180-2. See also GAS, vol. 1: 534; Tehran!, Dharia, vol. 25: 237. 

519 He does not mention the provenance of the first, and the third manuscript is the same as the one used 
by Tamir and Khalife. He reprinted it in 1977. 

520 Al-majmuat al-mufaddaliyya: 289-423. 

521 It was reprinted in 2007. 

522 Some of the first edition’s mistakes and shortcomings are discussed in Madelung’s review, p. 182. 
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consulted Ghalib’s edition, and where I consider his version more correct, I refer to his 
text. Throughout the text “KH” will refer to the book Kitab al-haft in general, but in 
quotations in the footnotes, it will refer to Tamir’s 2007 edition; “Ghalib” will refer to 
Ghalib’s edition. Since the number of chapters and their content are the same in all 
editions, in addition to referring to the page numbers of the 2007 edition, I will also 
refer to the chapter number; this will allow finding the references in other editions as 
well, by following the chapters, even though the paginations differ. 
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The “Book of Shadows”: One Book or Many? 

Among the NusayrT works discovered in Syria, Joseph Catafago mentions Kitab 
al-haft al-kabir ascribed to Ja'far al-Sadiq. 523 In his “Esquisse d’une bibliographie 
Nusayrie,” Louis Massignon has listed Kitab al-ashbah wa-l-azilla and Kitab al-haft as 
NusayrT works ascribed to Mufaddal b. ‘Umar. 524 Ivanow, in his Guide to Ismaili 
Literature, 525 mentions a certain Kitab al-ashbah wa-l-azilla, and hypothesizes that its 
author is one Ibrahim b. Ja'far, who is probably Ibrahim b. Ja'far b. Mahmud al-Ansarl 
al-MadanT, Ja'far al-Sadiq’s contemporary. 526 Mufaddal’s well-known contemporary and 
a famous Shi‘i “extremist” Muhammad b. Sinan is said to have written some Kitab al- 
azilla, 527 and Ja'far al-Sadiq’s contemporary Ibn Kathlr al-HashimT is said to have 
composed a book with the same title. 528 The nineteenth century convert from 
Nusayrism Sulayman al-Adhanl, in the exposition of his former creed mentions a book 
titled Kitab al-haft. 529 Finally, Khalife and Tamir in 1960, and Mustafa Ghalib in 1964, 
have published, respectively, Kitab al-haft wa-l-azilla and Kitab al-haft al-sharif That the 
last two titles refer to the same text can be seen from a cursory glance at both editions. 
But what are the two titles in Massignon’s essay, the title in Catafago’s note, 


523 Journal Asiatique (1876), 7 th series, vol. 8: 523, no. 1. 

524 P. 642, nos. 4 and 5 respectfully. 

525 P. 77. 

526 Quhpa’I, Majma al-rijal, vol. 1: 40. 

527 Halm, “Das ‘Buch der Schatten’” II: 67. 

528 Modarressi, Tradition and Survival, vol. 1:172. 

529 See Halm, “Das ‘Buch der Schatten’” I: 221. 
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Muhammad b. Sinan’s and Ibn KathTr al-HashimT’s Kitab al-azilla, and AdhanT’s Kitab al- 
haft ? Do they refer to different texts, or are they different titles of the same work? 

Because of their similarity, all the above titles could indeed refer to one and 
same work, as Halm has argued. 530 Halm, together with Madelung, 531 also suggests that 
haft is the Persian word for seven, used to refer to the seven Adams discussed in the 
work, while the words azilla (sg. zill) and ashbah (sg. shabah) mean “shadows” and 
“phantoms,” also discussed in KH. The above titles, then, could be translated as follows: 
“The Book of the Great Seven”/“The Great Book of the Seven” (Catafago), “The Book of 
Phantoms and Shadows” (Massignon), “The Book of Seven” (Massignon), “The Book of 
Shadows” (Najashl), and again, “The Book of the Seven” (Adhanl). The two editions of 
KH could be rendered as “The Book of the Seven and Shadows,” and “The Book of the 
Noble Seven” or “The Noble Book of Seven.” As we see, they all contain either or both 
elements—“seven,” and “phantom” or “shadow.” This is, indeed, the main thematic 
focus of KH, and Halm’s argument, therefore, seems very plausible. 

Despite the attractiveness of Halm’s argument, however, several newly 
published NusayrI texts reveal a different picture. A number of quotations from works 
bearing titles similar to KH show that in most cases where the titles differ, the works 
differ too. In other words, the various titles above do not stand for KH but, in most 
cases, refer to other works. The quotations are found in several treatises by the 
Harranls, a well-known NusayrI family, whose most important figure was the disciple of 
the founders of the Nusayrism Jilll and KhasibI, Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. Shu’ba al- 

530 “Das ‘Buch der Schatten’” I: 221; Halm also suggests that Najashfs version —Kitab al-azilla —might be 
the original one, see “Das ‘Buch der Schatten”’ II: 67. 

531 Halm, “Das ‘Buch der Schatten’” I: 220; Madelung, “Review of Kitab al-Haft wa l-Azilla”: 181. 
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HarranT, who died after the first quarter of the 5 th /11 th century. 532 Several others are 
found in his teacher JillT’s HawT l-asrar. 533 

Let us look at the titles of the quoted works. In all, there are seven variants of 
what might appear as the title of the same book, for they all, as above, contain the same 
elements, the words haft, azilla, and ashbah —in different combinations and separately: 
Kitab al-haft wa l-azilla, 534 Kitab al-azilla l-kabir “The Great Book of Shadows,” 535 Kitab al- 
azilla, 536 Kitab al-ashbah “The Book of Phantoms,” 537 Kitab al-ashbah wa l-azilla , 538 Kitab al- 


532 Friedman ( The Nusayri-’Alawis: 45) states that he lived in the second half of the 3 rd /9 th century but, as I 
will show, Hasan quotes part of KH which was composed after the first quarter of the 5 th /n th century. 
The works are volume 4 in the series Silsilat al-turath al-'alawT (Lebanon: 2006). The work that contains 
most of the quotations is Hasan b. Shu’ba’s Haqaiq asrar al-dln (pp. 9-179). The other two treatises 
published in the same volume are Hujjat al-arifftithbat al-haqq ‘ala l-mubayin wa l-mukhalifby ‘Allb. Hamza 
al-Harranl (pp. 239-85), and Risalat ikhtilaf al-‘alamayn by Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Shu’ba al-Harranl 
(pp. 287-303). Hasan b. Shu’ba’s work is a summary of the various topics found in the esoteric literature 
available in the tenth century. In his introduction, he states that his personal library included nearly one 
hundred and fifty books on “the esoteric aspect of God’s unicity” (tawhid batin), and two hundred and 
fifty books about the teachings of the Mukhammisa (t akhmis), the teachings of “divine delegation” 
( tafwid ), the teachings of the “moderates” (t aqsir), and works of exoteric knowledge (‘ ilm al-zahir) that 
teach about esoteric knowledge (‘ilm al-batin) (Haqa’iq asrar al-din: 12). Almost all these topics were part of 
the “extremism” vs. “moderation” discourse of the time, where one end is represented by those who, 
among other things, divinised the Imams and/or the Prophet and claimed “divine delegation” (tafwTd) for 
them, and the other is represented by those who viewed these teachings as “extremism,” and held the 
Imams to be merely human (more on this, see my Chapter One and Modarressi, Crisis and Consolidation: 
19-52). Ibn Shu’ba’s library contained, as we see, works from both camps. Thus, the teachings of the 
Mukhammisa and of those who believed in Divine delegation ( tafwTd ) represented the “extremist” 
tendency, while the term taqsir was a pejorative term denoting the “moderate” tendency. Haqaiq asrar al- 
dm, then, is a compilation from various works belonging to the “extremist” camp; among them are, e.g., 
passages from Ishaq b. Ahmar’s Kitab al-sirat (pp. 22-3, 52-3,134-5, etc.), which is mentioned by Mas udl 
and which is, evidently, not the same work as the Kitab al-sirat ascribed to Mufaddal (see my Chapter 
Two); a certain Kitab al-mahmudin wa l-madhmumin about the evil nature of the muqassira (p. 165), etc. 

533 Silsilat al-turath l-‘alawT2: 157-217. 

534 Hasan b. Shu’ba al-Harranl, Haqaiq asrar al-dln: 17, 63,64, 68, 80-2,108,147-8,158-9; Hawi l-asrar: 215-7. 

535 Hasan b. Shu’ba al-Harranl, Haqaiq asrar al-dln: 41. 

536 Hasan b. Shu’ba al-Harranl, Haqaiq asrar al-dln: 45,168,173. 

537 Hasan b. Shu’ba al-Harranl, Haqaiq asrar al-dln: 74. 

538 Hasan b. Shu’ba al-Harranl, Haqaiq asrar 1-din: 157; Muhammad b. Shu’ba al-Harranl, Risalat ikhtilaf al- 
‘alamayn: 300-1; JillT, Hawil-asrar: 209-12. 
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azilla wa-l-ashbdh, 539 and Kitab al-haft. 540 Most of the passages are not found in KH and 
only those quoted from Kitab al-haft wa-l-azilla (I will not abbreviate the title from these 
quotations, to distinguish them from the published KH) mostly coincide with the text of 
KH. 541 There could be two possible solutions to the puzzle. Either they all refer to the 
same work, as Halm has argued, which means that these newly found passages were 
simply cut from the original text and preserved in quotations. Or, and more plausibly, 
this variety might mean that only passages bearing the same title as KH belong to it, 
and the rest are titles of other works on related topics. The deleted passages, in this 
case, could be just those which belong to the work called Kitab al-haft wa l-azilla. 

Before examining the quotations, I would like to make one assumption about 
the quotations from the books with similar yet different titles found in the same 
treatise. Whether they initially belonged to one text or not, the fact that Ibn Shu'ba 
quotes them under different titles—as he states, he had them in his own library 542 —, 
means that he possessed physically distinct books, from which he extracted his 
quotations. This further shows that by his time (second half of the 4 th /lO th -beginning of 
5 th / 11 th c.), there existed several different books about the seven Adams, the phantoms, 
the shadows, and related topics. 


539 Jill!, HawT l-asrar: 203. 

540 J ill!, Hawi l-asrar: 214. 

541 The differences are minor and do not alter the overall meaning of KH’s text. Only in one case does 
Haqaiq include an entire chapter omitted in KH, see Haqd’iq asrar al-dm: 279. 

542 Hasan b. Shu'ba al-Harranl, Haqaiq asrar al-din: 12. 
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To find out the relationships between these texts and KH, let us examine the 
quotations. Since the passages from Kitab al-haft wa l-azilla are mostly identical or 
similar to the text of KH, I will leave their discussion for later. 

Kitab al-azilla and its connection to KH 

The passage that contrasts most with the teachings of KH, belongs to the group 
of quotations from Kitab al-azilla. The text that bears this title, moreover, appears to be 
identical with the one called Kitab al-azilla l-kabir and Kitab al-azilla wa l-ashbah, because 
of common passages. The difference in titles could be explained, then, by Ibn Shuba’s 
simply cutting the last word of the full title. 543 

Although different from KH, Kitab al-azilla does have a connection to it, and to 
another treatise quoted by NusayrI authors, called Kitab al-kursi “The Book of the 
Throne.” The connection is the following: the longest passage quoted from Kitab al- 
azilla coincides with a passage from Kitab al-kursi, quoted in a work ascribed to Ibn 
Nusayr — Kitab al-mithal wa-l-sura. 544 In its turn, the passage quoted in Ibn Nusayr’s 
work overlaps with KH’s chapters Sixty Two to Sixty Four, without, however, specifying 
its source, but simply beginning it with “Sadiq said” (qala l-Sadiq). 

Thus, we have a hypothetical text which has been preserved in quotations in 
three different books—Ibn Shuba’s Haqa’iq asrar al-din, Ibn Nusayr’s Kitab al-mithal wa-l- 


543 It might also be that the word kabir “great” was not part of the title, but a designation that there were 
two versions of the same work, one of which was larger. 

544 Published in Silsilat al-turath al-‘alawT 1: 227-8. 
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sura, and KH. 545 The quotations in the first and in the last of these three works do not 
overlap, but the passages found in the middle one serve as a link, overlapping with the 
other two. The overlaps in all three texts are partial, and in several cases the text is 
interrupted here and there. However, it is possible, by reading them together, to 
reconstruct the myth presented in them. The story begins with the quotation in Ibn 
Shu'ba’s work, and continues in Ibn Nusayr’s and in KH. The passage quoted in the 
latter appears to be the most integral. 

The common element between KH and Kitab al-azilla , however, should not lead 
us to view them as the same book. KH is a multi-layered text, and many parts of it have 
different authors and are products of different theological traditions; except for these 
three sections, Kitab al-azilla otherwise sharply contradicts KH, as do the latter’s three 
abovementioned chapters contradict the rest of its contents. In this section, I will 
discuss the relationship between the three passages, and will then reconstruct the story 
and theological views expressed in them. Afterwards, I will analyze the shorter 
quotations from Kitab al-azilla. 

There are several questions concerning the text under discussion which cannot 
be answered with much certainty. The first is, which of the two titles— Kitab al-azilla or 
Kitab al-kursi— is the title of the Urtext? Secondly, is one of them a quotation from the 
other, or do they both go back to yet an older book? Finally, is the passage in KH taken 


545 One more trace of the Urtext is reserved in Hasan b. Shu'ba al-Harranf s Tuhaf al-‘uqul (pp. 260-1), and 
it partly coinsides with KH’s Chapter Three and Sixty Four. However, it contains considerable omittions 
and is heavily redacted by Hasan b. Shu'ba, which makes is not useful in reconstructing the original text. 
It is presented by him as a separate section among Ja'far’s sayings, where the Imam speaks about the 
constitution of human body. 
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from one of the two mentioned books (and if yes, which) or does it also go back to the 
hypothetical earlier book? 

Despite the absence of firm evidence, I will suggest answers to these questions. 
The answer to the first is perhaps Kitab al-azilla. Its overlap with Kitab al-kursi begins 
almost a page later, i.e. the creation story begins in the former, continues for about a 
page, and then only its overlap with the other text begins. However, Kitab al-kursi does 
not acknowledge borrowing, but is written as if it is the beginning of a new story. 

Thus, after a long chain of transmitters, Ibn Shu’ba begins his quotation the 
following way: “In Kitab al-azilla, [Yunus b. Zubyan] said: I asked Abu ‘Abd Allah (ja'far 
al-Sadiq] about the beginning of creation,” and the story follows. 546 About a page later, 
when the creation is well underway, the overlapping part with Kitab al-kursi begins, 
with the following opening phrase: “Abu Ja'far al-Baqir and Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Sadiq 
were asked about [God’s] throne ( kursi ), and the quality of creation, and they 
replied... 547 : God created His pillars as four phantoms...”; according to Kitab al-azilla, the 
four phantoms support His throne. Thus, we have the following possible scenario: Kitab 
al-kursi s author took a passage from Kitab al-azilla and framed it in a way that it would 
seem an original text narrated on the authority of the two Imams, composed as a 
response to a question about God’s throne. He chose this passage in particular because 
it is precisely about God’s throne and its pillars. That the “thief’ in this case is the 
author of Kitab al-kursi but not vice versa, may be seen from the fact that the passage 

546 Hasan. B. Shu'ba al-Harranl, Haqd’iq asrar al-din: 71. 

547 The phrase which I omitted clearly belongs to the author of Kitab al-mithal wa-l-sura, and I did not leave 
it to preserve the original text of Kitab al-kursi, it reads: “it is a book titled Kitab al-kursi wa-l-‘ilm wa-l-qudra 
(The Book of the Throne, of Knowledge, and of Power), and we have elaborated on it where necessary” 
(p. 227). 
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with which he begins his exposition, clearly forms in Kitab al-azilla an integral part of 
the preceding, i.e. it cannot have been inserted by its author. 

Whether Kitab al-kursi quotes directly from Yunus’s work or another text is 
impossible to tell. Both texts could go back to an earlier one, and Kitab al-kursTs version 
could be copied from a later intermediary work. 

The answer to the third question, about the source of KH’s quotation, is perhaps 
also Kitab al-azilla, this for several reasons. First of all, Yunus b. Zubyan was associated 
with Mufaddal both during his life (as I will show later in this section), and in the later 
NusayrI tradition (and in the view of the latest compiler of KH). Indeed, in the 
“Introduction” to KH (which belongs to the latest textual layer), both men are 
mentioned with exceptional reverence as the transmitters of the Imams’ knowledge: 
Ibn Zubyan’s name is followed by “he had a position, and what a position!” (wa lahu 
sha’n wa-ayy sha’n! ), and Mufaddal’s — by “he is the origin of all traditions from [ja’far] 
Abu ‘Abd Allah.” 548 The connection is also apparent from the fact that the first chapter 
of KH contains a passage narrated on Yunus’s authority, relating to the creation of the 
world. 549 Secondly, KH shares one of its main ideas, as well as part of its title, with Kitab 
al-azilla, to wit, the “shadows.” Therefore, it is more likely that the later editor of KH 
would rather be inclined to borrow from a book ascribed to the friend of KH’s alleged 
author, all the more so that his book’s title was closer to the content of KH itself. 

Now, let me reconstruct the story and the theological ideas found in the text 
under consideration. After that, I will point out the differences and contradictions 

548 KH, “Introduction”: 12. 

549 P. 16. This could in fact be a quotation from Kitab al-azilla or a related text, for it stylistically differs 
from the rest of the chapter. 
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between this text and KH. Finally, I will demonstrate that the several shorter passages 

of Kitab al-azilla quoted by Ibn Shuba al-Harranl, not found in the two other texts, are 

part of the same treatise. Since I demonstrated that Kitab al-azilla is more likely to be 

the original work and the source of KH’s compiler, I will refer to the text with that title. 

Because the understanding of the creation story depends on information found 

in the shorter quotations, I will begin with their discussion. 

The passage that most clearly contrasts KH’s teachings, states this: 

[in the beginning] there was God and no space ( makan ). Then He created space 
and delegated ( fawwada ) the affairs [of the world] to him. I asked: “What is 
space?” He Qa’far] responded: “Muhammad, peace upon him. 550 

The first part of the passage, about space, resembles Ash*art’s passage about 

Hisham b. al-Hakam’s teaching on God’s creation of space, according to which, God 

“was in no space, then space emerged...” 551 This hardly means that the author of Kitab 

al-azilla was his follower, given the difference in their views. The phrase itself, however, 

could very well have been borrowed. The second part echoes Muhammadiyya and 

Mufawwida teachings about God’s delegation of the creation or the rule of the world to 

Muhammad, 552 and is a more accurate reflection of the author’s worldview than the 

passage that is common with the passage on Hisham. 

The quotation is followed by another one from the same text, containing a 

similar theological statement. Here, Muhammad says: “I am Adam in the esoteric 

550 Hasan b. Shu'ba al-Harranl, Haqaiq asrar al-din: 45. 

551 Ash'ari, Maqalat: 32; Van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, vol. 1: 363, vol. 4: 72. In Arabic, the phrases are 
almost identical: kana Allah wa-la makan thumma khalaqa l-makan (Kitab al-azilla), kana la ft makan thumma 
hadatha l-makan (Hisham). 

552 On the teachings of these two groups, see Kohlberg, “Muhammadiyya,” El 2, vol. 7: 459-61; Halm, 
Kosmologie und Heilslehre: 157-63; Qumml, Kitab al-maqalat wa-l-firaq: 56; see also RazT, Kitab al-zlna: 307; 
ShahrastanI, Milal, vol. 1:128-9. 
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meaning ( batin 553 ) of the Qur’an, I am God’s first creation.” 554 Another short passage has 
an interesting theological discussion of God’s power and knowledge, which could go 
back to the debates about God’s attributes ( sifat ) and their relation to His essence 
(< dhat ): 555 

God created knowledge (‘ ilm ) and power ( qudra ) together, none of them 
precedes the other, nor are they ever separated. Therefore, it is not appropriate 
to say “He knew what He did” or “He did what He knew” because it is impossible 
that one of the two [actions, i.e. knowing or doing,] precedes the other. 
Afterwards, by His command He created will ( [mashia ) and decree ( qada ). 

There are four significant theological points in the passage: God’s attributes—at 

least four of them—are apart from His essence; furthermore, He created His attributes; 

this brings us to the third point, namely, that they are not co-eternal with Him; fourth, 

knowledge, the power to act, and action occur simultaneously. 

In the excerpt that follows, God instructs Shlth not to fight QabTl (apparently, 

for killing his brother HabTl), and to exercise taqiyya . 556 In the last one, finally, Jibrll 

instructs Adam to stone the Devil, who appears to be ‘Umar (called here Dulam 557 ). 558 

The creation story, found in the three texts, begins with a cryptic passage which 

can be deciphered with the help of the above passages: 

553 Instead of batin the text has batn “belly”, “inside”, but the other version makes more sense because of 
the emphasis on batin, i.e. “internal truth”, by ghulat circles. 

554 It is unclear whether in the original text they appear in the same order. Here, Ibn Shu'ba merely 
begins the passage by stating: “Also, in it [Kitab al-azilla]’’ ( wafihi ). 

555 The groups involved were the Shi‘is, the Mu'tazilites, and the Ash'arites; see, e.g., Ash'arl, Maqalat al- 
islamiym: 36-9,164-8. 

556 Hasan b. Shu'ba al-Harranl, Haqaiq asrar al-din: 168. 

557 ‘Umar’s and Abu Bakr’s derogatory nicknames will be discussed later in this chapter. 

558 Hasan b. Shu'ba al-Harranl, Haqaiq asrar al-din: 173. 
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The first thing that He created are the names of letters, invisible, whose sounds 
cannot be heard, in a person who cannot be perceived by the senses, with a will 
(i mashfa ) that is not spelled out ( mansus ), and in a color that was not created; he 
has no boundaries and no borders. He is hidden from the senses; he [can only 
be] imagined ( mutawahham ), and is hidden from all hidden things. [God] made 
him into a complete word ( kalima ) of four letters, none of which comes before 
the others. 559 

“The first thing that He created” is Muhammad because, first, in the previous 
two quotations he is said to be God’s first creation. Secondly, Muhammad’s name, as 
spelled in Arabic, consists of four letters. The third indicator is the “incorrect” 
grammar of the passage, which betrays that the “first created thing” in the author’s 
mind was masculine singular, despite the fact that the grammatical object of the first 
sentence is plural (names of letters, asma al-huruf ): after stating that God first created 
the “names of letters,” the author uses all the adjectives and pronouns referring to 
them in masculine singular, instead of feminine singular (as one would expect with 
inanimate plural). 560 The cryptic language in which he is described is well reflective of 
the overall worldview of the ghulat, who considered the divine humans capable of 
becoming imperceptible for the senses, should they wish so, as is described in both, KS 
and KH. 

In what follows, the author describes what God created afterwards, and this also 
considerably differs from KH’s creation story. In a nutshell, after the first word He 
made seven more words, and concealed the initial name in the eighth one. Then He set 
up His throne upon these eight words. He then created four pillars for His throne: the 


559 Hasan b. Shu'ba al-Harram, Haqa’iq asrar al-din: 71. 

560 E.g., ghayr manzur “invisible,” which is masculine singular, should have been ghayr manzura; mub‘ad 
‘anhu l-aqtar, literally meaning “boundaries are removed from him” should have been “mub'ad ‘anha 1- 
aqtar”; mustatir ‘an kull mastur “hidden from all hidden things” should have been mustatira ‘an kull mastur. 
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holy spirit ( ruh al-qudus), the faithful spirit ( ruh al-amm), 561 the spirit of he who ascends 
(ruh dhi l-maarij), and the spirit of command (ruh al-amr). 562 Here, the overlap with Kitab 
al-kursi begins. 563 

After spreading the light, He created from it an image (sura) “limited by 
boundaries,” then created the shadows (azilla), dividing them into seven columns: the 
closest to God are the messengers (rusul, sg. rasul ), followed by the prophets (anbiya, sg. 
riabf 64 ), the believers (mu’minun), the angels (malaika, sg. malak), the unbelievers 
(kuffar ), the Pharaohs (faraina, sg. firawn), and the seventh column are the devils 
(abalisa, sg. iblis ) and the tyrants (tawaghit, sg. taghut). The passage in Haqaiq ends with 
the creation of Adam and Hawa’, his worshipping by the angels, and the refusal of the 
Devil to do so. 

The “image” appears to be the physical counterpart of the initial name. As in 
the beginning, here, too, the author applies to it masculine adjectives and pronouns. 
Also, to describe the “limits” and “boundaries” of this image, he uses similar 
phraseology as he did in the beginning—when denying them for the “first creation,” 565 

561 On page 41, ruh al-amr appears twice, once—instead of ruh al-amm, but is obviously a scribal or the 
editor’s error, and it is easy to see how the two words could be confused in Arabic handwriting. 

562 Three of the four combinations with the word “spirit” are Quranic, see Griffith, “Holy Spirit,” EQur, 
vol. 2: 442-44. “The spirit of he who owns the ascent,” however, is an artificial formation, taken from the 
combination min Allah dhi l-maarij “from God, the Lord of the ascent” (70:3), where the word “spirit” only 
appears in the next verse, but is not connected to dhi 1-ma‘arij. 

563 Hasan b. Shu’ba al-Harranl, Haqaiq asrar al-din: 72. 

564 In the Qur’an, the distinction between an apostle (rasul) and a prophet ( nabi ) is that the latter are just 
sent by God to the people to preach, whereas the former are also leaders, and are superior to prophets 
(see Wensinck, “Rasul,” £12, vol. 8: 454-5, Rubin, “Prophets and Prophethood,” EQur, vol. 4: 289-306), as is 
the case in this passage. 

565 The author describes the image as mahduda bi l-aqtar “limited by boundaries” (p. 72), and the “first 
creation”— as manfianhu l-aqtar mubad ‘anhu l-hudud, literally meaning “boundaries are denied to it, and 
limits are removed from it.” In both phrases, we have the word aqtar (pi. of qutr), and the root h-d-d in 
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which suggests a connection between the two passages. Finally, whereas the “name” of 
four letters had “no boundaries and no borders,” this one is said to be “limited by 
boundaries,” meaning that the former is the spiritual prototype of the latter. 

The story continues in Kitab al-kursl, albeit with considerable omissions, and in 
Chapters Sixty Two to Sixty Four of KH, 566 which, if viewed separately, revolve around 
the interpretation of Qur’an 72:11. 567 God spreads the light, commanding it to create an 
image. This light is probably also somehow connected to Muhammad, for the short 
passage from Kitab al-azilla in Haqa’iq states that God created Muhammad and delegated 
to him the creation. Then the four elements emerged—light (nur), fire (nar), air (rfh), 
water ( ma ). From earth (tin) God made Adam and his progeny. 568 God then created a 
rock on which He spread water, with a whale living in it. On this whale God put Adam, 
giving him His commands and prohibitions. The next chapter in KH is entirely about 
the four elements. 569 It discusses their role in the human body: one “sees with light, eats 
and drinks with fire, copulates, moves, and tastes with water” 570 and moves with air. 571 
Light and fire are also what angels and jinn, respectively, are made from. Then follows a 
natural-scientific discussion of emotions and sickness. 

two different grammatical forms—as the noun hudud (pi. of hadd ), and the form mahdud, which is the 
passive participle of hadda “to limit.” 

566 P. 162-6. 

567 First quoted in the second one, see KH, ch. 64:167. 

568 KH, ch. 62:162, ch. 64: 

569 KH, ch. 63:165-6. 

570 P. 165. 

571 Air’s function is mentioned in chapter Sixty Four (p. 165). 
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Chapter Sixty Four continues the discussion of bodily functions and the 
elements. It then brings the creation story to conclusion, and includes the angels, the 
demons ( al-jann ), and the role Adam played in making the orbit ( falak ), hitherto static, 
to rotate. 

The existence of only one Adam is another element contrasting nearly all of 
KH’s layers, where the myth of seven Adams is one of the central motifs. The seven 
veils, as described here, also have nothing in common with their role in KH. 572 It is not 
entirely clear what the passage about them refers to, but it definitely means something 
other than a veil behind which God concealed Himself, as in the initial eight chapters of 
KH. Besides, despite the statement that there are seven veils, only four of them are 
actually enumerated: 

The Seven veils are: a veil between the command ( amr ) and the spirit {ruin), a 
veil between the spirit and the angels, a veil between the angels and the jinn, a 
veil between the jinn and humans. 

The chapter concludes with an astronomical discussion about the earth, the 
stars, the twelve zodiacal constellations ( buruj, sg. burj). This is the last extant passage 
from Kitab al-azilla. 

There is enough evidence to show that all the above passages belong to one text. 
They all bear the same title, and almost all (four out of five), are narrated on the 
authority of the same person. 573 Some passages share theological ideas, and some even 
phrase them in an almost identical way. 


572 P. 170. 

573 The passage about God creating space, quoted in full, has a different isnad in both sources. However, in 
Hawl l-asrar (p. 203), a few paragraphs later it is followed by a similar one, which is narrated by Yunus 
from Sadiq: “[in the beginning] there was God and no space ( makan ). Then He created space and made it 
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There is also enough evidence to show that the text is not identical with KH. 
Nowhere in our text is Muhammad called someone to whom God delegated the affairs 
of the world. 574 Instead, he is called God’s messenger ( rasul ), or the father of the Imams. 
Secondly, nowhere in KH is Muhammad said to be God’s first creation: in one place, God 
first created a shadow (zill), 575 and in another—the family of the Prophet, together with 
the Imams. 576 Finally, in the entire text of KH, nearly all the statements come from Ja’far 
as if addressing Mufaddal. In Kitab al-azilla, Mufaddal’s name is not in the isnad, and one 
passage does not even go back to Ja’far, but to his father Baqir. At the same time, one of 
the quoted passages is identical—including both the text and the isnad —with one from 
Kitab al-azilla wa-l-ashbah, cited in Jilll’s Hawl l-asrar. 577 

To sum up, Kitab al-azilla — also called Kitab al-azilla wa-l-ashbah and Kitab al-azilla 
l-kabir — was a treatise circulating in NusayrI circles in the 4 th /11 th century. The paucity 
of textual remains allows us to reconstruct its content only partially. It was not 
composed by the ‘All-worshipping Nusayris because, as the first quotation shows, they 
worshipped Muhammad, or at least considered him divine. This might indicate that the 
book’s author belonged to the so-called mufawwida (delegators) or mimiyya groups who 
believed that God delegated ( fawwada) the creation of the world and its rule to 


embrace (yahwi) [knowledge?] and not to embrace; it [i.e. place] is mm [i.e. Muhammad].” That the letter 
mini refers to Muhammad, see the discussion on mfm and ‘ayn in my Chapter Two. 

574 See, e.g. KH ch. 7: 30, ch. 25: 71, ch. 31: 83, etc. 

575 KHch. 1:16. 

576 KH ch. 25: 71. Here, Ja'far tells Mufaddal that “God created us before creation and before Adam by a 
thousand years; we were souls ( arwah ) around the throne, praising God”. 

577 P. 203. 
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Muhammad, often identified by the letter mm. 578 In fact, Ibn Shu'ba notes in his 
introduction that in his library he had “two hundred and fifty books about the 
teachings of the Mukhammisa, the teachings of divine delegation ( tafwid ), the teachings 
of the moderates ( taqsir ), and works of exoteric knowledge (‘i/m al-zahir).” The mention 
of the Mukhammisa together with the Mufawwida is not incidental, for, judging by 
heresiographic accounts, the former might have also believed in tafwid. 579 Therefore, 
the book could also have been composed specifically by a representative of a group 
holding Mukhammisa beliefs, i.e. those who deified the five members of the Prophet’s 
family, and considered him as the first among them. Interestingly, Qumml’s account of 
their doctrine contains a passage echoing the passage where Muhammad states that he 
is “Adam in the esoteric meaning [batin 580 ] of the Qur’an”: “They [the Mukhammisa] 
claimed that Muhammad is Adam, Nuh, Ibrahim, Musa, and ‘Isa.’’ 581 Concerning the 
Divine attributes, its author held the view that they are separate from God’s essence, 
and that they are not co-eternal with Him. 

The authorship of the book also remains problematic. The only indication that it 
could have been composed by Muhammad b. Sinan, as Halm contends, is Najashl’s 
passage. Otherwise, his name is not associated with the work anywhere else. It is 
tempting to ascribe it to Yunus b. Zubyan, given that he is said to be the author of 

578 QummI, Kitab al-maqalat wa l-firaq: 61. Abu Hatim al-RazI briefly mentions the rnmiyya, saying that they 
“believe in the divinity of both [i.e. Muhammad and ‘All], preferring Muhammad,” see Kitab al-zma: 307. 

579 E.g., QummI, Kitab al-maqalat wa l-firaq: 60; RazI, Kitab al-zina: 307; Ash'arl, Maqalat al-islamiym: 16. 

580 Instead of batin the text has batn “belly,” “inside”, but the other version makes more sense because of 
the emphasis on batin, i.e. “internal truth”, by the ghulat circles. 

581 QummI, Kitab al-maqalat wa l-firaq: 56. 
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almost all quotations from the Kitab al-azilla. His image as presented by ImamI scholars 
and Nusayrls alike, is in keeping with the “extremist” ideas present in the passage. 
Indeed, he was known for his ghulat 582 views and was Mufaddal’s associate, narrating 
numerous traditions from him. 583 He is also said to have composed several books. 584 
Yunus’s connection to Mufawwida/Mukhammisa/Muhammadiyya teachings could be 
affirmed by the fact that the Shi’i theologian Fadl b. Shadhan al-Naysaburl (d. ca. 
260/874-5) called Yunus — together with Abu 1-Khattab, Muhammad b. Sinan, and two 
others 585 — “the famous liars.” 586 Fadl was known for his polemics against the 
Mufawwida and other ghulat, 587 and specifically—against a group in Nishapur, who 
ascribed supernatural abilities to the Prophet, the core belief of the Muhammadiyya, 
and even wrote a book refuting this sect, titled Kitab al-radd ‘ala l-ghaliyya al- 
muhammadiyya (The Book of Refutation of the Muhammadiyya Extremists). 588 Thus, if Yunus 
were indeed the author of Kitab al-azilla, Fadl might have blamed him for his views on 

582 NajashI, vol. 2: 423: “He was a mawla, very weak, his sayings are not trustworthy, and all his books are 
confusion ( takhllt ).” The term takhlTt was typically used for the teachings of the Mufawwida (Modarressi, 
Crisis and Consolidation : 23); see also Kashshl, Rijal, no. 673: “Yunus b. Zubyan is accused ( muttaham ), and an 
extremist ( ghalin ).” The same author quotes a tradition where Yunus calls Abu 1-Khattab “God’s 
messenger” (no. 674), and in another one, Yunus claims to have heard God’s voice and is cursed for that 
by the Imam Rida (no. 673). 

583 Ibn Babuya, Al-khisal: 47, 328; Saffar, Basair al-darajat: 394; Kulaynl, Kaft, vol. 1: 537, vol. 4: 575, vol. 8: 
373-4; Kashshl, Rijal, no. 598; TusT, Kitab al-ghayba: 33. Yunus also appears in Nusayrl texts, e.g., 
Strothmann, “Esoterische Sonderthemen bei den Nusairi”: 6, para. 7,16, para. 62. 

584 TusT, Fihrist: 212; Ibn Shahrashub, Madlim al-ulama: 132, f. 4; NajashI, vol. 2: 423 

585 They are Yazld al-Sa’igh and Abu Samlna Muhammad b. ‘All al-Sayrafl, on the latter see Kashshl, Rijal, 
nos. 1031,1033. 

586 Kashshl, Rijal, no. 1033. 

587 Kashshl, Rijal, no 1028; see also Bayhom-Daou, “The Imam's Knowledge and the Quran according to al- 
Fadl b. Shadhan al-NTsaburT (d. 260A.H./874 A.D.).” 

588 NajashI, vol. 2:168; 
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Muhammad’s semi-divine nature, preserved in the above passage. A further indication 
of Yunus’s connection with Mukhammisa/Muhammadiyya circles is that, according to 
Ibn Shu’ba, the Mukhammisa ( ahl al-takhmis ) considered Yunus one of the aytam (sg. 
yatim ) of Mufaddal b. ‘Umar — one of their abwab (sg. bab). 5S9 Whatever yatim and bab 
mean in this context, they certainly refer to revered personalities, given the 
connotations of the two terms in other texts of the period. 590 Further, Muhammad b. 
Nusayr’s Kitab al-mithal wa-l-sura contains a tradition on Yunus’s authority which also 
contains a strong Muhammadiyya reference. 591 Finally, a passage in one of KH’s first 
chapters, 592 which, as I will show below, originated in a possibly Muhammadiyya circle, 
contains a passage where Ja‘far addresses Yunus b. Zubyan, instead of Mufaddal. The 
passage itself does not contain any Muhammadiyya teachings, but its inclusion in a 
textual layer reflecting the teachings of a group of Muhammadiyya leanings 593 shows 
that he was perhaps viewed as their representative. 

As convenient as the hypothesis sounds, however, the evidence is too scanty, 
and the variables — too many, so I will let Yunus’s authorship remain an educated 

589 Hasan b. Shu'ba al-Harranl, Haqaiq asrar al-dln: 58-9. Ibn Shu'ba does not specify his source, but it could 
have been one of the Mukhammisa’s books, which, as he mentioned in his introduction, he personally 
possessed. 

590 Cf. e.g., their usage in KS. 

591 Muhammad b. Nusayr, Kitab al-mithal wa-l-sura: 211. Incidentally, it is very similar to the passage from 
Kitab al-azilla quoted above: “[in the beginning] there was God and no space ( makan ). Then He created 
space and made it contain but not be contained. And that is mm". Of course, mim here refers to 
Muhammad. 

592 KH, ch. 1:16. 

593 That it is possibly inserted, is seen from its ascription to Yunus, whose name is never to appear in the 
book again (except in the last chapters in isnads), and its stylistic divergence from the chapter in which it 
is included. 
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guess. 594 The least we can state is that by the time of Jilli, who was the leader of the 
Nusayrls in the second half of the 4 th / 10 th c., 595 the book already existed. 


Kitab al-ashbah 

Four quotations found in the abovementioned NusayrI texts appear under the 
titles Kitab al-ashbah and Kitab al-ashbah wa l-azilla. Like in the previous case, here too, 
we have one text with a longer title and a shorter one. We know this from the fact that 
two of the excerpts, each appearing under one of the variant titles, are nearly identical, 
i.e., are taken from the same work. 596 The other two quotations appear under the longer 
title. 597 Having established that the four quotations are from the same book, let us look 
at their content. 

The quotation appearing twice, is an excerpt from a creation story, and presents 
a similar picture to that of KH. 598 “With His hand” ( biyadih ), God created the first Veil 
( hijab ), then made seven veils and named each of them Adam. Afterwards, He created 


594 The example of Capezzone’s confident ascription of Kitab al-sirat to Ishaq on the basis of just one 
passage in Mas udl and a missing link in the isnad —proven to be wrong in my Chapter Two thanks to 
newly discovered evidence— is more than instructive. Of course, there is more evidence showing 
Yunus’s authorship than there was for Ishaq, but still there are numerous possibilities which cannot be 
ruled out: e.g., Yunus need not necessarily have believed in Muhammad’s divinity (there were ghulat who 
did not), and the book may have been falsely ascribed to him like so many writings were ascribed to 
Mufaddal; Fadl’s polemic against the Muhammadiyya, then, would have had nothing to do with Yunus 
but with other “extremists.” 

595 Halm, “Das ‘Buch der Schatten’” I: 261. 

596 Kitab al-ashbah is found in Ibn Shu’ba’s Haqaiq asrar al-dm: 74-7, and Kitab al-ashbah wa-l-azilla in JillT’s 
HawTl-asrar: 209-12. 

597 Hasan b. Shu’ba, Haqaiq asrar al-dfn: 157; Muhammad b. Shu’ba al-Harranl, Risalat Ikhtildf al-‘alamayn: 
300-2. 

598 It is quoted immediately after the long passage from Kitab al-azilla about the creation, and both appear 
under the heading Takwln “Creation” (it is not clear whether the heading is Hasan b. Shu’ba’s or the 
editor’s). 
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seven bodies, in each of these bodies — a devil’s soul ( ruh iblis), so there were seven 
devils just as there were seven Adams. As in the well-known story, Devil—probably the 
first among them — refused to worship Adam, and the remaining Devils likewise 
refused to worship Adam’s progeny, i.e. the humans ( adamiyun ). God then brought 
forth seven heavens and seven earths, populating the former with the Adams, and the 
latter with the Devils. God also made seven cycles ( adwar , pi. of dawr ), which are 
probably synonymous with the qibab of other NusayrT texts, i.e., refer to cycles of 
history. “All that [i.e. the creation]” took place during fifty one thousand years. The 
letters of the alphabet and the prostrations during prayer are also fifty one. 

The hierarchy of believers, although not identical with, but follows a pattern 
similar to KS, KH, and to later NusayrT texts. 599 The degrees of the hierarchy are 600 : 
mu’min, mumtahan, naqib, najib, mukhtass, mukhallas, hijab, and bab. 601 The difference 
between the degrees is, as one would expect, that “some of them are higher than the 
others.” 602 The world of devils contains the same degrees, increasingly farther removed 
from God, and bearing the same names. 


599 1 have a detailed discussion of the degrees in my Chapter Two, see p. 89-90. 

600 The two variants have slight differences in the order in which they are arranged, and the one quoted 
in Haqd’iq seems to be closer to the original because the other one of the degrees is missing, indicating, 
probably, that the passage was copied less accurately. 

601 In Hawf l-asrar the degrees are presented the following way: mu’min, mumtahan, ikhtisas (the verbal 
noun of ikhtassa, of which mukhtass is a participle), najaba (again, the abstract noun of the verb najuba “to 
be noble,” whence najib “the noble one,” its adjectival form, is derived), naqaba (this is the same 
grammatical form as the previous degree, from the root n-q-b ), and hijabiyya “veil-ness.” That the passage 
is corrupted is suggested not only by the fact that, despite the author’s claim about the seven degrees, 
only six of them are listed, but also by the fact that it is stylistically incoherent, some of the degrees 
appearing in unusual forms such as najaba and hijabiyya, as they do in other texts, such as KS and KH. 

602 Hasan b. Shu’ba al-Harranl, Haqaiq asrar al-dm: 75; JillT, Hawll-asrar: 210. 
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A statement about the small number of believers, and the large number of 
unbelievers, closely resembles one of KH’s chapters: 603 “The believers become few and 
the unbelievers many, because the believers return to their places in the heaven and 
the bliss of purity, and the unbelievers return to transformation ( maskh ) [in the 
material world] and to suffering.” 604 As in one of KH’s chapters, 605 in this text also, 
whether one is a mu min or a kafir is pre-determined, because unbelievers become 
transformed a thousand times, whereas the believers, once created in human form, 
“will never exchange it” 606 for another. Furthermore, even if a believer errs by 
disbelieving the truthful and by suspecting God and His friends of lies, it is out of 
ignorance, not obstinacy, so when the veil is lifted from his eyes, he will understand the 
truth and will believe. 

Believers are given seven bodies of light (nur)—one body in each heaven. 

Conversely, the unbelievers have seven bodies of darkness ( zulma ). Thus they remained 

for fifty one thousand years. Although the material world—the seven heavens and 

seven earths, the believers’ and unbelievers’ bodies—has already been created, the 

description of what comes after this period implies that this was not quite it: 

This was before the creation would procreate ( qabla an yatawalad al-khalq). Thus 
they remained for fifty one thousand years, then God made them procreate, so 
they procreated, and their bodies became intermixed. 607 

603 KH, ch. 51:143. 

604 JillT, Hawil-asrar: 210; Haqaiq’s version is deficient because it omits several words, so the sentence does 
not make sense (p. 75). 

605 KH, ch. 21:58. 

606 Hasan b. Shu'ba al-Harranl, Haqaiq asrar al-dln: 76; Hawf l-asrar: 211. 

607 Hasan b. Shu'ba al-Harranl, Haqaiq asrar al-dln: 77; Hawf l-asrar: 212. 
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It appears that in the initial period of fifty one thousand years, unbelievers and 
believers alike remained in a kind of a static condition, where everyone was given a 
body (or bodies). With procreation came the intermixing between the two groups. A 
passage from KH might explain what this “mixing” means. There, despite the extreme 
separation between believers and unbelievers, bodily mixing does occur between them, 
which is, however, merely an illusory mixing (imtizaj al-tashbih). 608 It happens when 
kuffar’s souls enter bodies which seem human, and which believers are unable to 
distinguish. As a result, the representatives of the two groups may eat and drink 
together, and even marry one another and produce offspring. However, this mixing is a 
mere illusion. To show its unreal nature, Sadiq stresses that bearing children from one 
another happens only “externally” (ft l-zahir), which in this context means “illusorily”; 
the “internal” ( batin ) aspect of that, he says, is a great wonder and mystery known to 
the Imams only. 

The passage contains much that resembles KH, such as the idea of seven Adams, 
seven heavens, and the separation between believers and unbelievers. Numerous 
details, however, show that the two texts are distinct. E.g., in KH, God created twelve 
cycles, 609 whereas here they are only seven; the Devils too here are seven, and were 
created together with the Adams, whereas in KH they were created from the sins of the 
believers, after the creation was accomplished, 610 etc. 


608 KH, ch. 16: 47. 

609 KH, ch. 3:23. 

610 KH, ch. 6: 28. 
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The next long passage, from Kitab al-ashbah wa l-azilla, reveals still more 
differences with KH. There, the author speaks about three different worlds, the Greater 
World ( al-‘dlam al-kabir), the Smaller World ( al-alam al-saghir ), and the World of Mixing 
(‘alam al-mizaj). The passage itself is too short but the clue to its understanding is found 
in the text in which it is embedded, a discussion about the difference of the Great and 
Small worlds—“Epistle on the Difference between the Two Worlds” ( Risalat ikhtilafal- 
‘alamayn ) by Muhammad b. Shu’ba al-Harranl. The Greater World is created before the 
Smaller one 611 and is closer to God; it is then followed by the World of Mixing. 612 Both 
the Greater and the Smaller worlds include seven degrees of humans. The Great one 
contains the seven degrees mentioned in the previous passage. 613 The Smaller world’s 
degrees are (from lowest to highest): lahiq “the adjacent,” mustami “the listener,” sa’ih 
“the traveler,” muqaddas “the holy,” ruhani “the spiritual,” karrubi “the cherub,” and 
muqarrab “the one who is brought near [to God].” 614 The inhabitants of both worlds are 
luminous, as opposed to the World of Mixing, 615 and are free of the necessity to eat, 

611 Muhammad b. Shu’ba al-Harranl, Risalat ikhtilafal-‘alamayn: 297. 

612 It is nowhere stated that the World of Mixing was created after the Small World, but it hierarchically 
follows it. Before the quotation from the Kitab al-ashbah, the Risala states that “matter reaches from the 
Meaning [i.e. God] to the Name, from the Name to the Door, [then] to the Great World, from the Great 
world to the Small world, [then] to the World of Mixing” (p. 300). The word “matter” ( madda ) here 
probably refers to the knowledge of God, for later, the author of Kitab al-ashbah speaks of the passage of 
“matter in knowledge and in God’s Unicity ( tawhid )... from the Greater world” to the Smaller world (p. 
303). 

613 The degrees, although similar to those in the previous excerpt, are not identical. However, this might 
very well be a scribal error, and does not necessarily indicate that they are taken from two different 
texts, as is seen from the two variants of the same list quoted in two different versions of the same text. 
The degrees presented here are: mumtahan, mukhallas, mukhtass, najib, naqlb,yatim, and bab (p. 301). 

614 Muhammad b. Shu’ba al-Harranl, Risalat ikhtilafal-alamayn: 301. 

615 Muhammad b. Shu’ba al-Harranl, Risalat ikhtilafal-alamayn: 301. 
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drink, and of other bodily needs . 616 Another contrast between the Greater and the 
Smaller worlds on the one hand, and the World of Mixing on the other, is that the 
number of the inhabitants of the two higher worlds is limited, whereas the latter’s 
residents “are countless, and no one can encompass [their number] save for their 
Creator .” 617 The yatims, then, are five, the naqtbs twelve, the najib s twenty eight. For the 
rest of the inhabitants of the Greater and the Smaller Worlds, the author gives two 
numbers—“one hundred thousand and twenty four thousand,” and it is not clear 
whether each of them refers to one of the worlds, or if they signify something else. 
Then he states that they all think “that they are prophets and apostles, [whereas] all 
prophets and apostles are [in reality] Muhammad.” This is all the theology that the 
excerpt contains. It also has three poetic passages ascribed to a certain sayyiduna (our 
master), who is in all likelihood the Prophet, for earlier the author refers to him as “our 
master Muhammad .” 618 

The World of Mixing, discussed here, is probably connected to, and arose after, 
the intermixing of the bodies of believers and unbelievers discussed in the previous 
excerpt. If this is indeed the case, then we have the following picture. God creates the 
Greater world with a sevenfold hierarchy of believers, then the Smaller world—with a 
hierarchy of its own. After fifty one thousand years, when the believers become 
intermixed with unbelievers, the World of Mixing emerges. 


616 Muhammad b. Shu'ba al-Harranl, Risalat ikhtilafl-alamayn: 297. 

617 Muhammad b. Shu'ba al-Harranl, Risalat ikhtilafal-alamayn: 301. 

618 Muhammad b. Shu'ba al-Harranl, Risalat ikhtilafal-alamayn: 301. 
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Finally, a short excerpt from Kitab al-ashbah wa l-azilla is quoted in Haqa’iq asrar 
al-dtn, but due to the lack of context it remains unclear. 619 The idea that is expressed 
clearly in the passage is that “disobedience in the state of veiling (ft l-hijab ) is extreme, 
and obedience in it is extreme, and there are no disobedience and no obedience after 
these,” implying that the Veil can be removed. Indeed, the same passage speaks of 
“tearing the Veil.” 620 

In sum, Kitab al-ashbah teaches that there are seven Adams—who are the same 
as the Veils—seven heavens, and seven earths. There are two luminous worlds, the 
Greater one, which is closer to God, and the Smaller one; the inhabitants of each have 
seven degrees of spiritual perfection. These two worlds are followed by the World of 
Mixing, which is not luminous, and where apparently the mixing between believers and 
unbelievers occurs. Unbelievers are punished by transformation ( masukhiyya ). 

Despite the existing similarities, Kitab al-ashbah contains enough differences 
with KH to indicate that they are two different works. No wonder, then, that Massignon 
has listed Kitab al-ashbah wa l-azilla as Mufaddal’s work. There is nothing more, alas, 
that could help us understand the work’s authorship, and there is no information that 
could enable us to reject or confirm Ivanow’s supposition that it is by Ja'far’s 
contemporary Ibrahim b. Ja'far. 


619 P. 157. 

^ 20 hJiikS y \\ killiA !i! j Lilli! liilo £?Lln^.] Uni. (JjlSj L_lLn-nJl jUi ^Ac. Ai^LaJl LoS 

_L.iA.1xj A.\>.s-xx.A V j ‘Lc.Ua V j <jUl 1I h_i3 <C.Uall j A_Ajl 1I c_lLa_aJ! ^3 A_u-ajt-all (jS lilli j 

Due to its shortness and the lack of context, many parts of this passage are hard to understand, and the 
English translation can be very conventional: “As to deputyship ( khilafa ), it happens to the degree of the 
Veil ( hijab ) if the king of [this] world (malik al-dunya) wants to kill him who has done no wrong [if he/He 
wants to kill the king who has done no wrong]. If [when? idha] he [i.e. the king, or He, i.e. God] tears his 
Veil, he will be transformed into the worst type of masukhiyya, for disobedience in the state of veiling (ft 
l-hijab ) is extreme, and obedience in it is extreme, and there are no disobedience and no obedience after 
these.” 
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Summary 

Thus, the two titles that appear in lists of NusayrT works and in NusayrT 
literature, are not identical with KH. Yet, they are the product of the same theological 
milieu, and circulated in the same circles, which explains the large quotation from Kitab 
al-azilla in KH. Hence also the similarity of their content and titles. It is possible that KH 
was part of a larger tradition of writings about azilla and ashbah, which circulated 
among the ghulat. Therefore, Muhammad b. Sinan’s Kitab al-azilla , mentioned by 
NajashI, could have been a separate treatise belonging to the same tradition and not 
Mufaddal’s work, as Halm has argued, all the more so that a work with the exact same 
title is mentioned among Ibn Kathlr al-HashimT’s writings. 621 


621 Modarressi, Tradition and Survival, vol. 1:172. 
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Deconstructing KH 

Heinz Halm has observed that the text of KH consists of more than one layers. 622 
He argues that the earlier one was probably written by the famous ghali Muhammad b. 
Sinan, Mufaddal’s younger contemporary (d. 220/835) and a frequent narrator of his 
hadlth, 623 and comprises chapters One to Fifty Nine. The remaining eight chapters and 
the Introduction, he states, have probably been added later by the Nusayrls. 624 Halm 
explains Muhammad b. Sinan’s authorship by the fact that among his works NajashT 
mentions a certain Kitab al-azilla, 625 which, according to Halm, in its main part is the 
same as Kitab al-haft wa l-azilla. The introduction was also probably added later, together 
with the last eight chapters. 

Halm further notes that the earlier layer, too, does not seem to be uniform. 
Indeed, several theological ideas in it have been expressed differently in different 
chapters, and the chapters with stories stylistically differ from the rest. Halm does not 
much elaborate on the structure of the text and on the differences between its layers, 


622 From Halm’s argument, it follows that he considers chapters fifty-nine to sixty-seven later additions 
because they consist entirely of hadith : “Wir haben es auch hier mit einem festen Kern zu tun: der Sadiq- 
Mufaddal-Apokalypse (Kap. 1-59 [...]) vorgeschaltet is eine Einleitung des nusairitischen Redaktors und 
angehangt sind allerlei Einzeltraditionen [...]” (“Das ‘Buch der Schatten’” II: 66). This is not the case, 
however, for only the last three chapters consist of traditions. Despite this, his implication that the last 
eight chapters are added later is correct, but for other reasons which I will discuss shortly. 

623 See, e.g. KulaynT, Kdfi, vol. 1: 45, 196, 197, 418, 419, 442, 447, 474, vol. 2: 364, vol. 3: 147, 217-8; BarqT, 
Mahasin, vol. 1:186,187,188, 224; Saffar, Basair: 220-1, 228, 436,474; Kashshl, Rijal, nos. 216, 592, 982; TusT, 
Istibsar, vol. vol. 1: 209,462, vol. 3: 229. 

624 Halm, “Das ‘Buch der Schatten”’ II: 66-7; “Das ‘Buch der Schatten’” I: 236-241; id., Die Islamische Gnosis : 
242. 

625 NajashT, Rijal vol. 2: 210. This author ascribes several other works to Muhammad b. Sinan, Kitab al- 
makasib, Kitab al-hajj, Kitab al-sayd wa l-dhabaih, Kitab al-shira wa l-bay‘, Kitab al-wasiyya, and Kitab al- 
Nawadir, see ibid. 
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much less does he discuss the divisions in the earlier layer, treating it as a single entity 
in reconstructing the theology of KH, 626 and calling it a “firm kernel of the text.” 627 

It turns out, however, that the kernel is not all too firm. For one thing, a large 
number of chapters stand out from the rest due to their themes, style, and peculiarities 
of the vocabulary. For another, several theological ideas are not described consistently 
throughout this layer, which might indicate additions to the initial core of the text. 
Finally, passages of KH and some other related books, found in several newly published 
NusayrI texts in the series Silsilat al-turath al-‘alawi, give us clues that would allow to 
dissociate its various components. 

To analyze the composition of KH, I will begin by sorting out the chapters which 
are similar in style and content and differ from other parts of the book, and will group 
chapters with possible common origin together. To this end, I will study the theological 
and stylistic inconsistencies found in them, and compare them to other texts, including 
heresiographic accounts and NusayrI writings. 

Upon close examination, it becomes obvious that KH consists of so many 
different layers that it is difficult to tell whether it existed at one time as a unified text 
composed by one author, with chapters later inserted into it, or whether from the very 
beginning it was a collection of different textual fragments, then put together by an 
editor. Be it as it may, it is possible to see an initial core of eight chapters, with which 
the book begins, which are probably the earliest layer of the text. The rest of the book 

626 Halm, “Das ‘Buch der Schatten’” II: 67-71. 

627 “Wir haben es auch hier mit einem festen Kern zu tun: der Sadiq-Mufaddal Apokalypse (Kap. 1-59)” 
(Halm, “Das ‘Buch der Schatten”’ II: 66). In a footnote, however, he acknowledges that this layer itself 
might not be the product of one author (f. 203). 
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consists of groups or pairs of chapters also unified by common content and style, and of 
single chapters not fitting into the context. For the clear continuity and coherence 
between the initial eight chapters, I will judge all subsequent chapters against this core. 

At this stage of our knowledge about ghulat literature, the text can be divided 
into seven textual layers. Not all chapters falling within these categories have common 
authors, but they share a number of stylistic and theological similarities with each 
other, and have probably been added to the initial core text together. Within these 
groups, I have found sub-groups, the common origin of which I will demonstrate. 
Possibly the earliest layer (A), the initial eight chapters, followed by the next two, differ 
from the other groups—among other elements—by their strong emphasis on the role 
of the Prophet Muhammad in the guidance of humanity and the marginal role of the 
Imams. It is here that the myth of seven Adams and shadows and phantoms is 
expressed most fully. Following Halm’s wording, I will call this layer the “Firm Kernel.” 
The second group stands out for the importance accorded the Imams (B). For this 
reason, I conventionally call these “the Shi’i layer.” The third group also shows 
reverence to the Imams, but otherwise sharply diverges from the rest of KH, and forms 
a separate textual layer (C). Because they are mostly in the form of stories, rather than 
theological discussions, I will call them the “Narrative chapters.” The fourth group 
consists of a number of related chapters, which do not contradict the initial eight, but 
at the same time do not have enough similarities to show affinity to them (D). Their 
main focus is God’s justice. The fifth category comprises two chapters which, although 
not entirely unified in content, for their stylistic peculiarities still form a distinct group 
(E). The sixth layer is a passage from Kitab al-azilla, which was discussed above (F). The 
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last three chapters, finally, stand out in that they entirely consist of hadith and lack any 
narrative structure (G). They are the latest of KH’s layers. 

In discussing the layers of the text, I will first focus on the larger groups of 
chapters, and will proceed in numerical order only when dealing with single ones. 

The “Firm Kernel” (1-8) 

One difficulty that I encountered in my attempt to find later insertions into the 
text and comparing its outstanding parts to the rest, is that this “rest” itself is not very 
uniform, and it is difficult to find the core of what initially was meant to be the Kitab al- 
haft. There is, however, a group of chapters forming a continuity in content, in style, 
and connected by various textual markers, which show that they were composed in the 
very sequence they appear in the current recension. Their thematic coherence, 
moreover, shows that they most probably are the earliest layer around which the 
entire book was then woven together. This “kernel” is comprised of chapters One to 
Eight. 628 Chapters Nine to Eleven could also very well belong to the same textual layer 
as they contain no contradiction it. They lack, however, explicit markers which would 
make this connection beyond doubt. Thus, in order to create a touchstone against 
which to judge the entire text of KH, and to show that the initial eight chapters do form 
one continuous piece of writing, composed by one author, I will demonstrate the 
connections between them. I will begin by present the cosmological story found in 
them, and then will analyze the markers of their unity. 


628 Pp. 15-22. 
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Creation and Fall: the Cosmology and Theology of the First Eight Chapters 

These chapters speak about the creation of the world. First, God created a 
shadow (zill, pi. azilla) from His will. He then divided it into numerous shadows. God 
then praised Himself and they praised Him, and this continued for seven thousand 
years. From this praise, He created the seventh heaven and the spirits ( ashbah ), making 
them into clothes for the shadows. 629 

It is now clear what exactly the azilla and ashbah are. They seem to be benign 
spiritual beings, since they are God’s first creature. One passage explains the reason 
why they received their respective names; “the shadows ( azilla ) were called azilla as 
they were in the shadow (zill) of God’s light, the phantoms ( ashbah ) were called ashbah 
because they are God’s essence (dhat).” 630 This does not add much to our understanding 
of the two types of spiritual beings. However, a hadlth in KulaynT’s Kafi, which likely 
stems from the same religious environment, contains a hint as to what they were 
perceived to be. Thus, here the Imams say that they were created in the very beginning 
(just like in KH), and were shadows ( azilla ) and phantoms of light (ashbah nur). 631 Of 
course, it is nowhere stated in KH that these are the Imams, but KafTs passage does 
demonstrate the reverence that existed toward these spiritual entities. And since, as I 
will show later, the two traditions likely stem from the same religious environment as 
this layer of KH, one may assume that in this text, the shadows and phantoms were also 

629 In all the three editions the phrase appears as: thumma khalaqa min tasbih al-azilla l-ashbah w ajaalaha l- 
azilla: “Then from the praise of the shadows He created the spirits and made them into shadows”. This 
sentence does not make sense. The solution is found in Halm’s translation (based on Strothmann’s 
unpublished edition), where he has inserted the word libas “clothes”, see Die Islamische Gnosis: 248, n. 531. 

630 KH, ch. 2:21. 

631 Kulaynl, Kafi, vol. 1: 441, 442. 
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likely revered beings, if not the Imams themselves. Furthermore, as I will demonstrate 
later, in various layers of KH, the reverence of the Imams and the ideas about the azilla 
and ashbah are mutually exclusive, i.e., the layer may either discuss these two, or talk 
about the Imams. One may wonder whether the absence of the Imams from the 
chapters with the phantoms and shadows is because the latter are the phantoms and 
shadows. 

From His own praise of Himself, he created the highest Veil ( al-hijab al-a‘la ). God 

then created the seventh Paradise from the seventh heaven, then the first Adam. He 

then took a covenant ( mithaq ) from him and his offspring: He affirmed that He is their 

Lord and creator, and they responded that there is no God except Him: 

Then He created the first Adam and took a covenant from him and his offspring. 
He, the Powerful and the Magnificent, said: “who is your Lord”, {They said, ‘May 
You be glorified! We have knowledge only of what you have taught us. You are 
the All Knowing and All Wise’} 632 ... then He spoke to them: “do you know that I 
am your highest Lord? I have the power to create your likes, but you cannot 
create my like.” They said: “Yes, there is no God but You.” So this is the 
covenant that He took from them.” 633 

Then God created seven Adams, and for each He created a Paradise and a 
heaven, and then—seven times everything He had first created. The first person who 
responded to the covenant was the first Adam, then the second, etc., hence the first 
Adam’s superiority over the remaining ones. God sealed a covenant with the 
inhabitants of all seven heavens. In each heaven God created a spring, immersed the 
shadows and the spirits into it, and they became souls in bodies (arwah fi abdan). Then 


632 Qur’an 2:32. 

633 KH, ch. 1:18. 
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God created seven days, one day for each heaven, and commanded each heaven to 
praise Him in a certain way. 

The sevenfold creation is arranged in a hierarchical order. The highest and 
closest to God are the heaven, light, and Adam whom He created fist, and who accepted 
the covenant before all others; the lowest are the ones He created last. 634 In order to 
communicate with any of these worlds, God needed an intermediary. This idea 
resembles the picture drawn by KS’s author, with the difference that KS has only one 
material world with which God communicates; also, here, unlike KS, the Veils are not 
represented by historical and Biblical personalities. According to the “Kernel’s” author, 
because of the hierarchical difference between the levels of creation, for each of them 
God created one particular Veil ( hijab ), meant to help Him to communicate with it. “If 
God descends into a heaven, He dons the Veil of that heaven... He appears to His 
creation in this quality in order to instruct them, so that they might understand what 
He says; for something is only understood by someone who has the same image and the 
same type.” 635 Each Veil, thus, corresponds to one particular heaven. Likewise, in each 
of these worlds God created bodies from His light for the souls, so that, “when a soul 636 
ascends into a heaven, it is clothed into a body that fits.” 637 

The idea of God’s instruction ( ta’dib ) of His creatures, which is the reason behind 
the creation of the Veils, concludes the creation story: after explaining to His creation 

634 KH, ch. 1:18-20. 

635 KH, ch. 2:22. 

636 All editions have “body” ( badan ) instead of “soul”, but it does not make sense. 

637 KH, ch. 2:22. 
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how He made them, God told them how He made the dark material bodies (abdan 
zulmdniyya...jismdniyya ) and the Demons ( al-abalisa ). 638 

God created the Devil from the transgressions (maasf) and mistakes of the 
believers. Unlike the latter, however, he was not taught what he was made from. 639 
Then follows the Quranic story where God commanded the angels to worship Adam, 
with the difference that here the Devil is not one of the angels. So after the angels 
worshipped Adam as their qibla, God commanded the Devil and his progeny to do the 
same, but he replied with this Qur’anic verse: {I am better than him: You made me from 
fire, and him from clay}. 640 The author’s response to IblTs is that in clay there is water, 
implying that Adam is superior to him. From the rebellion of the Devil God made the 
disobeying women, and from the rebellion of his progeny He made the masukhiyya —the 
transformation into non-human form. From the non-human forms God created the 
bodies for the Devil and his offspring. 

There is thus a symmetrical relationship between Adam and his offspring on the 
one hand, and the Devil and his offspring on the other. The former are made of light, 
and their bodies of clay. The latter are made of fire and their bodies are made from the 
bodies that are part of the cycle of transformations into animals and inanimate objects. 

The function of the Veils is not restricted to making God knowable to a 
particular heaven. In the story of the Fall, which follows the account of creation, it is 
meant to conceal God from those who disobeyed Him as a punishment. In chapter Four, 

638 KH, ch. 2:22. 

639 KH, ch. 6: 28. 

640 Qur’an 38:76. 
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it is stated that after God finished instructing the people, they decided to worship God 
in heaven, without descending onto earth, “not knowing that in this, there is 
disobedience and rejection of God the most high.” 641 Thus, God’s command here was 
that humans descend upon earth and worship Him from there. From their disobedience 
He created a Veil and hid behind it, then for each of the humans He made seven bodies 
into which they began to be continuously reborn, moving from one to the other, and 
feeling guilty and perplexed for having lost their proximity to God. As an act of Mercy, 
however, God sent the Prophet Muhammad to guide them to the right path. 

Connection Markers 

Now let us see what textual markers connect the eight chapters. First of all, they 
form one continuous story. Chapter One tells how God created the world, the seven 
Adams, the seven heavens, the phantoms and shadows, and the Veils. It ends by stating 
that this “continued for fifty thousand years.” 642 The following one begins with, “then 
in each heaven God created a Paradise,” 643 suggesting a narrative continuity between 
the two. After discussing the different heavens, Veils, the phantoms and shadows, it 
ends with the statement that after the phantoms and shadows learned what God had 
taught them, “He began telling them how He created the dark ( zulmaniyya ) bodies, that 
is, the material ones, and how He created the demons.” 644 Here, the link with the 


641 KH, ch. 4: 25. 

642 P. 20. 

643 P.21. 

644 P. 22. 
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following chapter is more straightforward, beginning with the paraphrase of the 
sentence: “When they understood it, He began telling the inhabitants of each heaven 
how He created the dark ( zulmdniyya ) bodies, 645 how He created the demons, and how 
He created and formed them, and what the night, in which they live, is.” Thus, what 
God has done to this point, including the creation of the heavens, the earths, the 
Adams, and the believers, is one act of creation. The end of this act is marked by the 
beginning phrase of chapter Four: “Then God stopped doing all that for a period of fifty 
thousand years.” 646 The chapter then continues to tell how the people rebelled and 
refused to descend to earth to worship God there. 647 The connection with what follows 
is again very clear. Chapter Four ends with the description of how, after God hid from 
the people as punishment for the their disobedience, they, “losing the closeness [to 
Him], the sight of Him, and His sweetness, felt lonely, remained perplexed, unable to 
return to the right path from what they had been doing, and felt sorrow and regret.” 648 
Chapter Five opens with the solution to this perplexity: “When they felt perplexed, 
regretted, and became lost, God felt mercy toward them and sent messengers to 
them.” 649 The connection between chapters Five and Six is quite explicit. The former 

645 Here I follow Ghalib’s edition (p. 47). Tamir’s version is “He began telling the inhabitants of each 
heaven, in their heaven (bi samaiha)...” (p. 23). “In their heaven” does not make sense, and is 
grammatically incorrect, for ahl, which in this context stands for “inhabitants”, requires a masculine 
plural possessive pronoun —samaihim instead of the feminine singular pronoun in samaiha, used for 
inanimate plural nouns. 

646 P. 25. 

647 The phrase about God’s command for the people to descend to the earth is omitted in Tamir’s version 
and is found in Ghalib’s (p. 49). 

648 Ghalib: 26. 

649 Ghalib: 27. 
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ends with Mufaddal’s question to Ja’far about what God created from the disobedience 
of the believers, and the reply is “the cursed Iblls.” 650 The latter begins with the same 
statement: "... He created Iblls from the disobedience of the believers.” 651 Chapter Seven 
is more loosely connected to the preceding one, but its content and style suggest that it 
is meant to conclude what was said in the previous six parts. It begins with the 
discussion of how the Devil felt hatred toward the believers, and how God guided 
humanity through Muhammad, and how He told humans not to disclose to the Devil 
and his progeny what He made them from. The concealment of His secret, Ja'far says, is 
a “test of their obedience and disobedience.” 652 Finally, the chapter concludes with the 
covenant which God took from the believers, the messengers, and the legatees ( awsiya ), 
which is to acknowledge that He is their Creator, ordering them to “hide it and to 
conceal it.” 

The beginning of chapter Eight, 653 finally, concludes the theme of creation. It 
opens by “then God gathered the souls of the messengers, the legatees, and the 
believers,” i.e. those who had taken the covenant in the previous chapter, mentioned 
here in the very same order. For their souls, God composed a writ ( kitab ) on a tablet 
(lawh) of light, making Muhammad witness this. 654 Muhammad’s important role is 

650 Ghalib: 27. 

651 Ghalib: 28. 

652 Ghalib: 31. 

653 Ghalib: 33-4. 

654 Alternatively, the phrase could be interpreted as “He made Muhammad a witness to the souls” 
(instead of witnessing the composing of the writ) because of the feminine possessive pronoun (-ha), 
which might refer to the “souls”: fa kataba ‘ala arwahihim kitaban wa ashhada ‘alayha Muhamadan “He 
composed for their souls a writ and made Muhammad witness them [i.e. the souls],” (KH 8: 33). 
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stressed by that “on that day, there was no other witness save Muhammad.” God then 
sealed the tablet and hid it in the tent ( suradiq ) of His throne. 

The second part of the chapter is logically connected to this passage and forms 
part of the narrative, and although they do not directly relate to the creation story, 
there is no reason to consider them inserted. Here, Ja'far elaborates on the idea of 
“witness”, quoting Qur’an 4:41, and interpreting it as referring to Muhammad. The 
connection of chapter Nine 655 to the preceding is looser, for it does not relate to the 
narrative, but it could belong to the core text, for it emerges out of Mufaddal’s question 
in the preceding chapter, namely, whether a Quranic verse quoted by the Imam related 
to divorce. And so the chapter is about testifying in divorce. However, despite that it 
shows no signs of later addition to the text, I will limit the “Kernel” to the initial eight 
chapters, to be on the safe side. 

I tried to demonstrate that the initial eight chapters of KH do indeed form one 
single textual unit, as seen from their content and style. Moreover, if the title of the 
work —The Book of the Seven and the Shadows —is in any way related to its content, then 
the content of these chapters fully corresponds to what the chapter announces it to be. 
And although many subsequent chapters probably also belong to the original core, this 
group, for its stylistic and theological coherence, will be the first touchstone against 
which to judge all subsequent material. 

The “Shii” Chapters 


655 P. 35. 
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This layer is not uniform and consists of several groups of chapters of common 
origin, as well as single chapters which are difficult to classify with any of the existing 
groups. They all, however, share two important features, setting them apart from the 
“Firm Kernel,” and enabling me to view them as a separate group. The first is the 
reverence of the Imams, lacking in the first layer. The second is the absence of the 
teaching of azilla and ashbah, and the seven heavens, i.e. the main ideas discussed in the 
initial eight chapters. Apart from these, there are numerous other differences, found in 
separate chapters and groups, which I will discuss separately. 

Death, Birth, and the Imams (33-35, 37, 25) 

These five chapters revolve around one common topic—death, birth, and the 
issues of purity and impurity connected to them. Furthermore, Thirty Three to Thirty 
Seven (Thirty Six excluded) display enough similarities to enable me to state that they 
were penned by the same person. Chapter Twenty Five has similar content but does not 
have enough similarities in style and vocabulary with the other four, so I will leave the 
question of its membership in the group open. 

The theme begins with chapter Thirty Three which, incidentally, is called 
“About the Last Adam and his Age” and does not contain mention of the Imams or 
anything related, but is a shorter version of, and shares common vocabulary with the 
following chapter which is very openly Shi'i. Chapter Thirty Three begins by the 
statement that God created for the last Adam (presumably—the last of the seven) one 
earth, one heaven, one Fire, and one Paradise—just as He did for all Adams that 
preceded him. In each Paradise He created a spring called “the spring of life” (‘ayn al- 
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hayat ). It is here that the story of the death and rebirth of the believers begins. The 
spring, Ja'far tells Mufaddal, is where believers rest. When they die, their soul is carried 
to the heaven and is immersed into the spring. This helps the believer to forget any 
sorrow and grief that he has experienced in his life, and he dons “his luminous body” 
(badanahu 1-nuri), remaining in Paradise with the angels. 

The topic is elaborated further in Thirty Four—“How the Believers are Born, 
where they Become Established, and how they Return after Death.” When a believer 
dies, his soul is carried upwards, and the Imam ‘All looks at it. 656 If the person is a pure 
believer, he is carried even further 657 and is immersed in the “spring of light,” then 
dons “his luminous body,” just as in the preceding chapter. 658 

What follows in this chapter and in the following one (“On the Birth of 
Unbelievers”), shows the author’s view of purity and female body. Here, the believers’ 
and unbelievers’ souls undergo diametrically opposed procedures which underscore, 
on the one hand, the purity of the believers and the impurity of the unbelievers. In 
keeping with this logic, chapter Twenty Five states that “The bodies of believers [...] do 
not live in the narrowness of bodies, in wombs, or in darkness.” 659 The unbeliever’s 
condition, presented in this chapter briefly to contrast the believer’s, will be fully 

656 Here I prefer Ghalib’s version (p. 106) over Tamir’s, who has just ila l-imam “to the Imam” instead of ila 
l-imam ‘All, and who, instead of fa-yanzur “and he looks” has fa-yanfuth “and he breathes” (p. 88). 

657 This statement gives an impression that an unbeliever would also be taken to ‘All, who, after looking 
at it, would not allow his soul to be carried up. The passage, however, is silent about this, and the 
following chapter describe the unbeliever’s journey differently. The logical incoherence could be 
explained as a result of tautology: “When a believer dies...” followed by “and if he turns out to be a 
believer”. 

658 P. 88. 

659 p. 72. 
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discussed in the following chapter. As soon as the believer’s soul leaves its old body, the 
woman meant to be its mother in the next cycle of rebirth, conceives. During the entire 
period of pregnancy, the soul of the believer stays away from the womb and enjoys the 
pleasures of Paradise the angels, while the unbeliever remains in the impurity of the 
womb and suffers. When the moment of birth arrives, God makes a covenant with the 
soul, and because its entry into the body is thereby slowed down, the woman goes into 
labor and suffers. Then the soul descends, together with the angels and the Imam, and 
enters the body of the newborn. Upon leaving the mother’s womb, the newborn looks 
upwards, toward the Imam and the angels, and smiles, or, seeing them leave, cries. 

The death and birth of unbelievers is discussed in both chapters—Thirty Four 
and Thirty Five. In contrast to the pure and blissful condition of the believers, when the 
kuffar’s souls are temporarily separated from the material world, they undergo constant 
suffering and dwell in the impurity of the maternal womb. After death, the kafir’s soul 
undergoes the exact opposite of what the souls of believers have experienced. It is first 
taken by the angels to a fiery spring called the “Spring of Blame” (‘ayn al-irdhal )—the 
counterpart of the “Spring of Life”—the tortures of which make him forget all the 
pleasures he has experienced during his life. 660 The soul is kept there for forty days, and 
when the sperm in the mother’s womb becomes a “blood clot” (‘ alaqa ), it suffers there, 
“amid menstruation, blood, feces, and darkness.” 661 The kafir’s birth also mirrors that of 
the believer. When the time arrives, the angels of suffering gather around the soul, 
which becomes horrified seeing them, thinking that it is entering new suffering, and 

660 KH, ch. 35: 90. 

661 Ghalib, ch. 34:107; see also KH, ch. 35: 90-1. 
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will be taken back to the “Spring of Blame.” Finally, the Imam also arrives and slows 
down the birth, so the fetus turns upside down from fear, and when it finally comes 
out, it cries and frowns, and feces comes out of its throat. The newborn continues 
crying until the Imam and the angels leave him. 662 

As we see, these two chapters present the mirroring images of the death and 
birth of believers and unbelievers, where all the stages that the two undergo mirror 
each other. On the other hand, chapter Thirty Three is the shorter version of the 
following one, sharing with it many elements, which in its turn indicates that the three 
chapters form one story. 

Chapter Thirty Seven 663 (“The Birth of the Prophets, Legatees, the Friends 
(< awliya ), the Doors, and the Veils”) forms the thematic continuation of the theme of 
death and rebirth, focusing this time on the Imams, whom it occasionally calls awsiya 
“legatees.” 664 It begins with a statement connecting it to Chapter Thirty Five and Thirty 
Four: 665 


I asked our lord |ja‘far al-]Sadiq about the birth of the legatees, and he, peace 
upon him, said: “Lo and behold, oh Mufaddal, it is so astonishing! The believer is 
[born] as I have told you in the proceeding chapters. How are, then, the 
prophets, legatees (awsiya), and Imams born? The believer’s birth differs from 
the birth of the unbeliever. But I will mention to you the birth of the legatees. 


662 Ghalib, ch. 35:109. 

663 P. 93-6. 

664 The term awsiya is problematic, for in the beginning Ja'far names them along with prophets and the 
Imams (“...how are the prophets, the awsiya, and the Imams born?”, p. 93). However, later in the chapter 
(p. 95), after discussing the birth of the legatees, Ja'far begins speaking about the Imams, as if continuing 
the same story. Given the strong pro-Shfi bias of the chapter, and the fact that it alludes that 
Fatima—mother of two Imams—Is the mother of the awsiya (p. 94), this term does refer to the Imams. 

665 P. 93. As I mentioned in the beginning of this section, the short chapter Thirty Six does not fit in the 
context, but there is no good reason to consider it inserted for it does not contradict anything in this 
group of chapters. 
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Beware, 0 Mufaddal, that the birth of the legatees differs from the birth of the 
believers just as the believer’s birth differs from the unbeliever’s. 

The reason to be astonished, it turns out, is that the mothers of the legatees (i.e., 

in this case, the Imams) are not female but male; they are angels who have taken female 

form. In keeping with the chapter’s pro-Shi‘i theme, Ja'far then interprets Qur’anic 

verses 90:1-4 as referring to ‘All’s son Abu 1-Fadl, who died with Husayn during the 

battle of Karbala’. Finally, Ja'far goes back to the theme of the maternal womb, restating 

that the believers never dwell in its darkness, amid the impurity of “blood and 

menstruation.” Furthermore, just as the believers are purer than unbelievers in that 

their souls never dwell in a womb, the Imams are even purer — their bodies “are 

purified from all filth, and never enter the narrowness of the womb.” So the birth and 

death of the Imam in reality “are not birth and death,” but resemble, rather, the 

donning and shedding of a shirt. Thus, chapter Thirty Seven forms a logical 

continuation of the previous three, putting the Imams at the top of a tripartite 

hierarchy of purity, where they, the most pure, are followed by, respectively, the 

believers and the unbelievers, who are the most impure. 

Whether chapter Twenty Five is directly related to the group, is unclear. It does 

share with it some ideas, such as the statement that “the souls of believers have never 

dwelt in the narrowness of bodies, wombs, or darkness,” 666 or its focus on the Imams 

and the importance of the shia. Thus, it begins with Ja'far’s statement that: 

God created us before creation and before Adam by a thousand years. We were 
phantoms around the Throne, praising God..., then we descended upon the 
earth and into bodies, and praised Him [still more], and the inhabitants of the 
earth praised [Him] with us. 667 

666 KH, ch. 25:72. 

667 P 71 
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The pronoun “we” in this passage probably refers to the “legatees ( awsiya ), the 
prophets, and the Imams,” for in the following sentence the author mentions them, 
along with Muhammad, ‘All, and their followers and partisans (shfa) as those, whom 
God chose to favor with His mercy. After this happened, they accepted the walaya. In 
this context, the term refers probably both to the closeness between God and Imam, 
and between Imam and believer. 668 

The importance of the Imams and the statement about the believer’s birth is no 
proof of the connection of this chapter to the previously discussed ones. As I have 
shown, many more chapters — which are not necessarily connected to this group — do 
accord the Imams a special place among the creation. The discussion of the exclusion of 
the believers’ souls from the maternal wombs, although similar to what will be 
discussed in chapter Thirty Four, is not very detailed and does not allow, therefore, to 
draw more parallels between the two. Besides, the topic of the believers’ “pure birth” 
has had some currency among Shi‘i circles and could have made its way into the text 
from elsewhere. 669 

To sum up, the four chapters — Thirty Three to Thirty Seven — are 
thematically related due to the numerous similarities in content, structure, and 
vocabulary, and the narrative continuity between them. They all display strong Shi‘i 
sentiments, the Imams being given the role of guardians of the dead souls, 
accompanying them after death and into new birth. Further, they present a 

668 On walaya in Shiism, see, Dakake, The Charismatic Community: 103-74; Amir-Moezzi, “Notes a propos de 
la walaya imamite.” 

669 See Dakake, The Charismatic Community: 158. 
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hierarchical picture of one’s relation to the Sacred, which is directly proportionate to 
one’s degree of purity. On the other hand, one’s impurity is indicated by one’s contact 
with the maternal womb. The Imams, who are the purest, are not associated with its 
impure environment neither by soul nor by body. The believers, who are one degree 
below the Imams, are related to it by their bodies only, whereas the most impure group, 
the unbelievers, dwell there both by body and soul. Chapter Twenty Five, although 
related to the three chapters thematically, does not display enough evidence to enable 
me to firmly state its connection to them, but even so, it does belong to a similar 
religious tradition. 

Male vs. Female, Rebirth, and Reincarnation (53-57) 

The main focus of these chapters is rebirth into forms both better and worse; it 
demonstrates their author’s views on the relations between males and females, 
whether human or animal, and the relations between believers and unbelievers in the 
material world. Their Shi‘i focus, including the reverence of ‘All and the remaining 
Imams, and the stress on the ideas of walaya and shia, allows me to classify them with 
the “Shi‘i” layer. 

The theme opens in chapter Fifty Three, 670 with the discussion of why some men 
“like to copulate like women.” This is a “disease,” Ja'far tells Mufaddal, by which only 
the enemies of the Imams and their shia are punished, and which never befalls any of 
the believing brethren. The adversaries are punished by this “impurity” ( najasa ) for 
rejecting the walaya of ‘All or for hating the Imams, and it happens through 

670 P. 145. 
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transformation, when a lustful fornicating woman is reborn a man, retaining from her 

previous physical form her desire to copulate in a particular way. 

The following two chapters discuss whether men, both believers and kuffar, can 

be reborn into women, and vice versa. The entire discussion is based on the two 

premises that, first, “women are worse than men” and “the essence of all evil” 

(according to Muhammad Baqir), 671 and, second, that believers only become 

transformed into “shapes that are better, and move to stations that are higher,” 672 

whereas unbelievers, conversely, only descend into lower forms. Following this logic, a 

believing man cannot become transformed into a woman, but a believing woman does 

indeed become a man in her path to perfection, never to return into female body again. 

The unbeliever men, then, descend into lower forms and may become reborn into 

women, whereas unbelieving women never become men. 

Chapter Fifty Six 673 moves from transgendered humans to animals. Here, 

however, the logic is different. Whereas in humans, male is better than female, in 

animals, edible is better than inedible, because the latter “have harmed humans” in the 

past. For this reason, the better, edible, animals become reborn into the opposite sex of 

the same species to preserve this quality of theirs, whereas the bad ones become reborn 

into the same sex of increasingly lower forms: 

[Among] those [animals] that are edible, male is reborn female, and female is 
reborn male. [Among] those which are inedible for their transgressions toward 
believers — i.e., which have harmed believers — ... male is reborn male, and 
female is reborn female. 

671 Ch. 55:149. 

672 Ch. 54:147. 

673 Ghalib: 169-70. 
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Eventually, this second type becomes degraded to a degree where other animals 
dread and hate it more than even the believers and unbelievers hate each other, 
becoming in the end fire-breathing sea monsters. 

The idea that believers only become reborn into better shapes and unbelievers 
into worse, is repeated in the concluding chapter of the group. 674 It is about the 
relations between believers and kuffar. It states that whereas the former can never be 
slaves of the latter, vice versa is possible. It is also possible that a believer becomes 
another believer’s servant, but because God is just, he will reverse the order in the next 
rebirth: their places will switch, master will become servant, and the servant will rule 
his former master. Only an unbeliever may become another unbeliever’s servant. The 
possible pro-Alid bias of the chapter is revealed when Ja'far tells Mufaddal that 
believers are reborn “pious Hashimites,” alluding the Prophet’s household, and 
unbelievers—into tyrannical Qurayshites. 675 

Chapters 12-15 

I have grouped these chapters under the “Shi‘i” rubric, and consider of them 
related to each other, because of the common theme of degrees of belief and unbelief, 
the “Shi‘i” ideas found in almost all, some idiosyncratic theological ideas and 

674 KH, ch. 57:153-4. 

675 Chapter Fifty Eight could be the continuation of the group because it elaborates on an idea with which 
its previous chapter ends—that unbelievers who do good to anyone become reborn into powerful and 
respected humans, and those who do bad become impure animals such as wolves, monkeys, pigs, or dogs 
(P. 154). In this chapter, the discussion focuses on those unbelievers who do good to their folk in 
particular (p. 155). They become powerful animals, such as lions or tigers, and those who do bad 
transform into impure ones, like in the preceding chapter. The connection, however, is not decisive 
because in Fifty Seven, the good ones become powerful humans, whereas here they still remain animals. 
They could, therefore, be put next to each other for the similarity of content. 
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vocabulary, and the relatedness of their surrounding chapters—Ten, Twelve, and 
Sixteen. Their connection to each other, however, is looser than the previously 
discussed group of chapters. Instead of a common author, they seem to have had a 
common editor, who inserted them because of their similar content. 

Let us begin with the last point, i.e. the continuity in their encircling chapters. 
The two chapters that precede the group, and the one that follows, display a thematic 
and textual continuity suggesting that the four chapters were inserted between them. 
Thus, all the three discuss the same topic, the possibility of illusory transformation and 
the mixing between believers and unbelievers. Furthermore, they are structured in 
such a way that they logically follow each other. 

Chapter Ten 676 begins with the description of the creation of Adam and his 
progeny. Then follows the scene where the Devil and his progeny refuse to worship 
him despite God’s call. From the disobedience of the Devil’s progeny God created 
masukhiyya, i.e. the animal forms and objects into which they would become 
incarnated. This, God told them, would be their physical form ( tarkib ) from then on. The 
idea of animals hidden underneath human form is introduced here: Ja’far tells 
Mufaddal that one may encounter a human being who in reality is a “monkey, a pig, a 
dog, or a bear.” This, he says, is the people’s illusion (ishtabaha dhalika ‘ala l-nas). 

Chapter Eleven 677 opens with a phrase connecting it to the previous one: “While 
veiled ( muhtajab ) behind [the Veil of] Adam, God did not enable the Devil and his 
progeny to worship Him because He made them from darkness and error.” This first of 

676 P. 36. 

677 P. 38. 
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all relates to the story of the Devil’s and his progeny’s refusal to worship Adam, 
described in the preceding chapter. Secondly, they also share the idea of God being 
hidden behind the veil of Adam—or the Veil of humanity if adamiyya be taken to mean 
“humanity.” Indeed, in chapter Ten, after creating Adam and his progeny and taking 
the covenant from them, God said to the prophets and legatees: “I will hide (sa ahtajib ) 
behind the Veils of humanity (adamiyya)." The forms muhtajab and ahtajib, and Adam 
and hujub adamiyya, are related morphologically as well as semantically. Further, the 
chapter continues the theme of the mixing. Ja’far here discusses how believers and 
unbelievers became intermixed through marriage, intercourse, and the confusion of 
bodies, so “an unbeliever gives birth to a believer, and a believer gives birth to an 
unbeliever.” It is not explained, however, how this happens, and the topic is further 
elaborated in chapter Sixteen, which presumably followed it in the original text. Titled 
“About the Mixing of the Believer and the Unbeliever, and how they Became 
Intermixed,” it begins with Mufaddal’s question to Ja’far, which by its form suggests 
textual continuity with a previous discussion on the same topic, as I will try to 
demonstrate, with chapter Eleven: 

I said: “My lord, will you show me the knowledge of the mixing between the 

believer and the unbeliever, and how they became intermixed ?” 678 

The Imam proceeds to tell him how this happened. This, he says, is merely an 
illusory mixing ( imtizaj al-tashbfh). It happens when kuffar’ s souls enter bodies which 
seem human, and which believers are unable to distinguish. As a result, the 
representatives of the two groups may eat and drink together, and even marry one 


678 P. 47. 
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another and produce offspring. To show the unreal nature of this mixing, Sadiq 
stresses that bearing children from one another happens only “externally” (ft l-zahir), 
which in this context means “illusorily”; the “internal” ( batin ) aspect of that, he says, is 
a great wonder and mystery. 679 Furthermore, the term tashbih “illusion” here echoes 
the abovementioned ishtabaha dhalika ‘ala l-nas found in chapter Ten. 

The beginnings of chapters Eleven and Sixteen are also similar. In both, the 
author speaks about what the earth is made from; in Eleven, it is made of the 
unbelievers’ unbelief ( kufr ) and aggression ( i‘tida ), and in Sixteen—from the delight 
(rida ) of the believers and from the deeds Carnal) of the unbelievers. 680 

Having established the continuity between the encircling chapters, let us look at 
the interconnections between the four inserted ones. The main connecting theme is 
the idea of degrees of belief and unbelief. Their names, number, and in some cases 
order, however, differ. This suggests that some of the chapters could have different 
origins but have been inserted into the text by an editor because of their similar 
content. It could also be, however, that the difference in degrees are scribal errors, for, 
as was shown on the example of Kitab al-ashbah, the order of degrees is easily confused 
by later scribes, and may vary in two different quotations of the same passage. 


679 In Tamir’s edition the text ends with “this is knowledge which is understood by all those who follow 
us, the people of the House (al al-bayt ) and the Imams together,” confusing the picture and making this 
chapter also look as one of the “Shfi” ones; in Ghalib’s edition (p. 70), however, the phrase is missing, 
ending with “Praised be God, the Lord of the Worlds” ( al-hamdu Lillah rabb al-‘dlamm), makes me think 
that neither the ending nor the phrase were not part of the original text, but belong to the manuscript 
tradition from which Tamir has done his edition. 

680 The different view on what it is made of, could be explained by their context. In Eleven, the author 
first describes what the Devil is made of, then continues to describe the constitution of air and earth, and 
all of them, in this case, are made of something evil, respectively—from darkness and error, passions, 
injustice and rebellion, and, finally, from unbelief and aggression. 
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Thus, in Twelve, 681 Ja'far tells Mufaddal that the believers’ first degree is the one 
described by Qur’an 49:3 {it is those whose hearts God examined for righteousness}, 
where “examined” is imtahana , with the passive nominal form mumtahan “examinee,” 
the degree by which the Path of KS begins. Then Mufaddal asks about the degree of 
naqib (Chief), and is told that there are twelve naqlbs , who are followed by the degree of 
mukhlas (the Chosen one). 

It is here that the Shi'i content of the chapter comes to the surface, showing 
traces of Khattabiyya teachings. Thus, at this degree, Ja'far says, one commands his 
believing shia folk to pray and give alms. 682 When Mufaddal asks the Imam what that 
means, Ja’far tells him that “prayer is ‘All, alms is the knowledge of him, and 
performing ( iqama ) prayer is knowing and performing us [i.e. the Imams].” The author 
of Haqaiq asrar al-dm quotes a slightly longer version of this passage, which further 
elaborates that in religious duties, bodily movements do not matter but rather, the 
“inner” ( batin ) aspect does, and that “mentioning one’s Lord means praying.” 683 This 
sounds very similar to what NawbakhtI, KashshI, and Saffar have about the Khattabiyya 
teachings, namely, that “They named all duties after certain men and did the same with 
vile acts.” 684 This similarity to the ideas of a major Shi‘i sect, known for their 

681 P. 39. 

682 Ja’far quotes Qur’an 19:55 {He commanded his household to pray and give alms}. 

683 P. 108. 

684 NawbakhtI, Shi a Sects (translation of Firaq al-shta by Abbas Kadhim): 93; for the Arabic original, see 
Firaq al-Shta: 38. See also KashshI, nos. 512, 513: “It has come to my attention that that you claim that 
fornication ( zina ) is a man, that wine (khamr) is a man, that fasting is a man and that the abominations 
(fawahish ) are a man...” (translated by Ron Buckley in “The Imam Ja’far al-Sadiq, Abu ’1-Khattab and the 
Abbasids”: 126). Saffar relates two short hadlth to this effect, but also quotes a ten-page-long tradition, 
ascribing the same views to Mufaddal, see Basair al-darajat: 546-55; cf. also Van Ess, Theologie und 
Gesellschaft vol. 1: 383, f. 9. According to Ash’arl, a similar view was espoused by Abu l-Khattab’s 
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divinization of the Imams, is another marker of the affinity of this section of the text to 
“Shi‘i” circles. 

Chapter Twelve seems to form one unit with Thirteen, first, because of a 
connecting phrase opening the latter, and secondly, because of the similarity of 
content, their focus on the degrees of belief, and the idea that the knowledge of the 
Imams and the prophets equals worship. Furthermore, the two degrees discussed in 
chapter Thirteen seem to be the continuation of the ones in the preceding one. It opens 
with Mufaddal’s request: “I said: Oh lord, you explained to me [the meaning of] purity 
( safa ), I heard and understood it. What is, then, the meaning of [being] elect (istifa )?” 685 
The first half of this quotation connects with the opening phrase of the preceding 
chapter, where Mufaddal asks Ja'far what “the first degree of the examined, purified 
(musaffa), and true believer is”. One may argue that Ja'far’s explanation of “purity” 
(safa) goes back to Mufaddal’s question about the “purified” ( musaffa ) believer, since 
both words stem from the root s-f-w; i.e., Mufaddal tells the Imam that he explained to 
him the meaning of the purified believers. 

This is further reaffirmed by the fact that the two degrees that Ja'far reveals to 
Mufaddal here, form the continuation of the initial three, thus concluding the chain. In 
response to Mufaddal’s request to explain the meaning of “being elect,” the Imam tells 
him that “the elect ( al-istifaiyun ) are on the level of prophets ( nabiym ), which is the 


contemporary Abu Mansur al-TjlT, namely, that “... he claimed that Paradise is a man and that Fire is a 
man,” see Maqalat al-islamiym: 9, see also Dakake, The Charismatic Community: 130. This could have been 
the case because both were active in the same milieu and at the same time. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, in his 
refutation of the beliefs of the ghulat, has a passage ascribing similar views to the “extremists,” without, 
however, specifying which sect espoused them, see MughnT, vol. 20:173. 

685 P. 41. 
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degree of apostleship ( risala ).” To these, he says, belong also the Imams. This degree is 
then followed by that of the Veil. 686 He who knows these degrees, becomes free of the 
necessity to worship and achieves freedom, whereas the fetters of worship are put 
upon those who fall short ( muqassirun ). Now, since the Imams are on one of these 
degrees, namely, the elect ones, this statement echoes chapter Twelve: “prayer is ‘All, 
alms is knowing him, and performing ( iqama ) prayer is knowing and performing us [i.e. 
the Imams].” The connection between the two similar statements in the two chapters 
becomes even firmer when we consider the fact that one of the ingredients of the 
Khattabiyya teaching about duties being men, expressed in chapter Twelve, is that 
“religion is the knowledge of men.” 687 Thus, chapter Twelve contains both elements of 
the Khattabiyya idea, the following chapter, just one. 

These three connecting elements, the opening phrase, the common perception 
of worship, and the discussion of the degrees of belief, suggest a connection between 
the two chapters, if not a common author, then a common editor who inserted them 
for the similarity of their teachings. The following two chapters do not display a similar 
interconnectedness. However, they discuss a similar set of ideas, namely, the degrees of 
belief and their mirroring degrees of unbelief for unbelievers, show reverence for the 
Imams, and together with the preceding two, form a thematic unit. 


686 Then Ja'far adds: “it is the first degree (awwal daraja) that we mentioned.” This statement contradicts 
another one, made in the previous chapter, where he says that the Examinee is the first degree. This 
discrepancy could be explained, however, by the fact that in the second case, by saying “first” the Imam 
means “highest.” Conversely, this could also refer to the mention of hijab in the first chapter of KH, 
where God created the Veil from His own praise. The phrase could have been inserted by the editor. 

687 Saffar, Basair al-darajat: 546. 
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Fourteen 688 begins with the statement that when a believer from among the 
Shi'is reaches a degree, he should be obeyed by those who are above him. This should 
continue, Ja'far says, “until he reaches the degree of the Door.” 689 What this phrase 
means is not very clear, but the Imam begins to explain what abilities this degree 
entails. Upon reaching here, the believer will achieve supernatural qualities, e.g., “he 
will know the Imam whenever he wishes; nothing will be hidden from him, neither a 
lofty peak, nor a firm mountain, nor a deep sea, nor a surrounding wall; they will all 
appear before his eyes whenever he so wishes.” 690 

In chapter Fifteen, the axis of transformations, leading believers upwards 
thanks to their virtues, continues downwards into the world of unbelievers and also 
consists of degrees ( darajat ), taking them closer to Devil due to their sins: 

Whenever the believer ascends one step in goodness, the unbeliever ascends 

one step in sin, in the exactly same manner. 

The degrees of unbelievers are described as seven human bodies, through which 
they move until they become devils (iblts). The first is the Examinee by unbelief 
(mumtahan bi l-kufr ) “whose heart boils with [desire to commit] immoral acts,” followed 
by the Chief in tyranny (naqtb ft l-tughyan), who is then followed by the degree of the 
Devout to sin and falsehood ( mukhlis ... 691 ft 1-ithm wa-l-buhtdn). Finally, the unbeliever 


688 P. 43. 

689 Ghalib: 67. 

690 The Imam then speaks of a certain degree which, in both editions is called man “belief,” which is, 
according to Tamir, “the nearest degree from which nothing is concealed” and one of God’s names (p. 
128), and according to Ghalib, “the nearest degree in which God does not conceal from him [i.e. the 
believer] anything.” Then both editions speak about the Imam, who is free of any blemish and ignorance, 
but who has guidance instead. The passage does not make sense in both versions, and a possible solution 
could be changing man for imam. 

691 Or mukhlas “Elect,” if we follow the gradation of believers. 
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becomes a Door in unbelief (hah ft l-kufr ) who calls people to sin and teaches them how 
to commit it. In the end of this journey, the unbeliever becomes a devil and enters 
masukhiyya. 1 ’ 92 

Chapter 20 

All the inserted chapters discussed hitherto, apart from other differences from 
the “Firm Kernel,” display pro-‘Alid features, viewing the Imams as beings above 
humanity gifted with supernatural abilities, or as God’s tools for guiding people. It is 
this last feature that enables me, for the absence of other marked contrasts with the 
initial core, to view chapter Twenty 693 as a later addition. It begins with a discussion of 
the types of masukhiyya, where unbelievers first become edible, then inedible beings. As 
a description of the unbelievers’ condition, the author quotes Qur’an 35:37 {They will 
cry out loud in Hell, ‘Lord, let us out, and we will do righteous deeds, not what we did 
before!’—‘Did We not give you a life long enough to make warning if you were going 
to? The warner came to you, now taste the punishment’}. At this point, one can see how 
the chapter contrasts the “Firm Kernel,” as the primacy of prophets expressed there is 
rejected in favor of the Imams. When Ja'far asks Mufaddal what the word nadhir 
“warner” in jaakumu l-nadhir means, he replies that the Kufans say it refers to the 


692 Chapter Fifty One (p. 143) also describes the descent of unbelievers, but here, only three of the 
former’s degrees are mentioned, and two of them have different names: thus, when an unbeliever 
progresses in his unbelief, he becomes a baghin “tyrant”, then a mutamarrid “mutineer,” finally becoming 
a Door and a devil, entering masukhiyya. The difference of the names of the degrees, as well as the 
context in which the chapter is situated, suggest that there is no reason to consider the two chapters 
related. 

693 P. 56-7. 
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apostles ( rusul ). The Imam rejects this, saying that the “warner” is the Imam “for the 
people of truth and lie, warning His friends and foes.” 

Chapter 24 

The striking peculiarity of this chapter, setting it apart from the initial core of 
chapters, is that here, God took the covenant ( mxtlnaq ) from the souls of believers to 
befriend ‘All and his impeccable ( ma’sum ) offspring, until the advent of the awaited 
Riser (qaim muntazar), referring to the twelve Imams. In the two instances where God’s 
covenant is mentioned in KH, it has nothing to do neither with the Imams nor with the 
friendship toward them ( walaya ). Both passages are found in the first eight chapters, 
and in the first, the covenant is taken from Adam and his offspring immediately after 
the creation, 694 and in the second, from the believers after their fall. 695 Adam and his 
progeny, in the first covenant, and the believers in the second, are to acknowledge that 
He is their Creator and that they live by His favor and His power. Another pro-‘Alid 
statement in this chapter is the interpretation of the word dm in {Yet you still take the 
Judgment [dm] to be a lie!} (Qur’an 82:9) as referring to ‘All. Furthermore, if we take the 
word as meaning “religion” instead of “judgment,” it could be an echo of the KhattabI 
idea that religious obligations are men, expressed in chapter Twelve. 

The chapter does not contain any other ideas which starkly contradict the 
teachings of the remaining parts of KH. E.g., it states that in maskh unbelievers first 
turn into cattle, then into creatures which live on dry land, and all that live in the sea, 

694 KH, ch. 1:18. 

695 KH, ch. 7:31. 
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in the air, etc., until they become smaller than the “eye of the needle.” This continues 
until the “rising of the Riser” ( qiyam al-qd’im ), which for the unbelievers is “the greatest 
suffering” ( al-‘adhab al-akbar), “the smaller suffering” ( al-‘adhab al-adna ) being 
masukhiyya. An idea found only in this chapter (and echoing KS 696 ) is the distinction 
between materials which emerge after the decomposition of the believers’ and the 
unbelievers’ bodies. The former give rise to things with pleasant odor, touch, and taste, 
and the latter, to substances which stink and are unpleasant for touch. 

The chapter also discusses the difference between naskh and maskh, which, 
unlike other parts of KH, where “believers undergo naskh, and unbelievers undergo 
maskh,” 697 equals the difference between, respectively, transformation into edible and 
inedible beings. However, I am hesitant to use this difference as one of the markers of 
its later origin because it contrasts not only passages which in all likelihood belong to 
the initial core, such as chapter Eleven, but chapters which seem to be part of its “Shi'i” 
layer, such as Forty Six. 698 


Chapters 29-30 


696 See p. 86. 

697 Al-mu’minyunsakh naskhan wa-l-kdfiryumsakh maskhan, see KH, ch. 11: 38, cf. also KH, ch. 46:127, which 
is entirely dedicated to the distinction between the two transformations. 

698 This chapter, whose focus is the impossibility of the unbelievers’ transformation into human forms, 
states that first they become “livestock,” then “predators,” then “fearsome forms.” The word used for 
what I translate as “cattle” is bahaim, pi. of bahfma, which denotes animals in general, but in this context 
it is opposed to the predators, which are inedible, so it might refer to edible animals, all the more so that 
later in the chapter, the author states that those who undergo transformation “are killed, slaughtered, 
and pained.” “Slaughter” no doubt refers to the killing of edible beings, since here, the word madhbuh 
“allowed to slaughter,” is the equivalent of the edible ones. In chapter Twenty, it is stated that the 
transformed unbelievers “first become edible [animals], which are allowed to eat” (p. 56). What they 
become next is not mentioned, but it follows that the inedible animals should logically be next. The 
reason why some animals are edible and some inedible, is discussed in some detail in chapter Twenty 
Eight. 
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Both chapters speak about heavenly bodies: the former is about “The Sun 
and the Moon, and their Creation,” and the latter is about “The Five Stars.” Other than 
this, there is not much similarity. In the former, the Sun and the Moon are said to 
stand, respectively, for Muhammad and ‘All (mathal al-shams mathal al-nabi...), and 
daytime stands for the Imam (without specifying which). Other than the mention of the 
Imam, there is not much that would contradict the initial seven chapters. 

The next chapter, however, stands out from the core of KH for two of reasons. It 
states that the five stars, “upon which day and night, prayer and fasting, and the 
structure of creation run,” 699 are the five veils. It does not further elaborate what the 
stars or the veils are. But this runs counter to what is said about the Veils in chapter 
One, where they are seven in number, and are not associated with any stars. 700 The 
second difference is, predictably, the high position of the Imams. In describing the 
hierarchy of the seven heavens, Ja'far tells Mufaddal that their inhabitants are also 
arranged hierarchically. The inhabitants of six of them bear the names of the degrees of 
belief, albeit with a different order, and one is for the Imams: the nuqaba, the nujaba, 
the mukhallasun, the aytam, the hujub, and the lowest one is populated by the abwab. 
Naturally, the highest heaven is the Imams’ abode. 

From the two chapters, the latter more certainly belongs to the “Shi‘i” layer 
than the former, for its more open pro-Shi‘i content. If they are indeed composed by 
different authors, then, putting them next to each other by the later editor could be 
explained by their similar titles. 

699 P. 81. 

700 P. 18-9. 
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Chapter 31 

This chapter has no close similarity in content to its preceding or following 
ones. It also, however, contains strong emphasis on the importance of the Imams, along 
with the prophet Muhammad. Explaining the meaning of Qur’an 10:3, 701 Ja'far tells 
Mufaddal that God’s throne, mentioned in the verse, has four pillars ( arkan , sg. rukn), 
Muhammad, ‘All, Hasan, and Husayn. This resembles the passage about God’s throne 
from Kitab al-azilla, with the difference that the pillars there are the four spirits (see 
above). 


Chapter 32 

This chapter also stands alone and is not part of a continuous narrative. It also 
begins with a commentary on some Qur’anic verses. The explanation of the first verse 
does not have any mention of the Imams, and is in fact quite in keeping with the first 
eight chapters. The “seven heavens” and “seven earths” mentioned Qur’an 65:12 are, 
Ja'far says, respectively, the “luminous” ( nuraniyya ) Veils and the human ( adamiyya ) 
Veils. The discrepancy here is that in chapters One, 702 Two, 703 Four, 704 and Five, 705 where 


701 Here I use Ghalib’s edition because Tamir’s omits the verse, leaving, strangely, its explanation, see p. 
103. 

702 P. 17-9. 

703 P. 22. 

704 P. 26. 

705 P. 27. 
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KH speaks about the hujub, nowhere is a distinction found between luminous and 
human ones, but they all are made of light. 

The Imams are mentioned in the explanation of verse 41:10. First, Ja'far tells 
Mufaddal that he can find its explanation from the “inner knowledge of the Imams” 
(batin ‘ilm al-a’imma), which is the hidden secret of God, and the “treasury of His 
knowledge.” 706 Then he tells his disciple that the “solid mountains” mentioned in the 
verse are the Imams, whose function is to guide humanity, and without whom the 
people would go astray. 

Chapter 52 

The Shi’i content unifies this chapter with the previous ones. Like in Thirty One, 
Ja'far here interprets Qur’an 41:10 as referring to the four holy persons, Muhammad, 
‘All, Hasan, and Husayn, 707 saying that they are the four days mentioned in the verse, 
during which God created the earth. 

Conclusion 

I tried demonstrate the differences between the “Shi‘i” chapters and the “Firm 
Kernel” on the one hand, and their interconnectedness on the other. They are not 
uniform and are probably authored by different people. However, they are unified with 
and opposed to the “Firm Kernel” by their “Shi‘i” focus, i.e., they all accord the Imams a 
special place in the universe and in the relations of men with the Divine. Almost all the 

706 P. 85. 

707 P. 144. 
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“ShFi” chapters also differ from the initial eight in other respects too, as I have shown, 
the most important being the absence of the teaching about azilla and ashbah and the 
seven earths. In addition, they comprise several groups of chapters which do belong to 
the same person’s pen. 

The Imams are not viewed as divine beings, to be sure, but they do possess 
supernatural knowledge, do play an important role in men’s relations with the Divine, 
and their birth and death differ from those of ordinary mortals. The word shia is used 
in some of them to denote the followers of the Imams, and the term walaya, another 
Shi‘i term, is used to denote the closeness of believers to their Imams, as shown in 
chapter Twenty Five. 

Some of the ideas found in the initial eight chapters and later in the text do, 
nevertheless, appear in the “Shi‘i” chapters. These are the teaching about Adams, 708 the 
ideas of Veil (hijab) 709 and Door ( bab ), 710 transformation (maskh and naskh), 711 degrees of 
belief, 712 and the seven heavens. 713 Instead of common origin with the “Firm Kernel,” 
this rather indicates a common religious milieu in which the stories and ideas 
circulated. It is the common elements found in these rather disparate textual traditions 
that have enabled KH’s editor/s to put them into one book. 

708 KH, ch. 25: 71; ch. 30: 81; ch. 33: 87. 

709 KH, ch. 29: 80; 32: 85; 40:102; 41:116. 

710 KH, ch. 41:116. 

711 KH, ch. 53:145; ch. 24: 67. 

712 KH, ch. 12-5: 39-46. 

713 KH, ch. 32: 85. 
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The Narrative Chapters (23,38-41) 

Four among the chapters of KH are strikingly different from its rest: most of 
them are longer than the average chapter, and instead of theological discussions, they 
contain stories about historical personalities, Imams, and their friends and adversaries. 
These are chapters Twenty Three, Thirty Nine, Forty, and Forty One 714 called, 
respectively, “On the Knowledge of Umm Kulthum’s Marriage Internally,” “On the 
Knowledge of our Master Husayn’s Killing Internally”, “On the Knowledge of the Killing 
of our Master Husayn Internally in the Time of the Umayyads,” and “On the Knowledge 
of Salman al-FarisT’s Story.” Chapter Thirty Eight, “On the Killing of the Imam 
Internally 715 ,’’also belongs to this group because, although similar to the remaining 
chapters of KH in size and style, thematically complements chapters thirty nine and 
forty. The differences between this group and the rest of KH on the one hand, and their 
common features on the other, show their separate origin. 716 

To demonstrate that the five chapters are related, I will first discuss their most 
obvious similarities, such as their place in KH, their titles, etc. I will then discuss the 
similarities of chapters Thirty Eight to Forty because they are thematically the closest 


714 Pp. 62-6, 98-101, 102-7,108-17. 

715 The phrase “Internally in the Time of the Umayyads” (‘ala l-batin fi zaman bam Umayya ) is in Ghalib’s 
edition, see p. 120. 

716 Chapters Thirty Seven and Thirty Eight do show thematic continuity. The theme of the Imam’s birth, 
discussed in the former, is followed by the discussion of his death (or killing, Ghalib: 115) in the following 
chapter, which is then fully elaborated in the next two chapters. However, the “Narrative layer” 
otherwise so much differs in its style and structure from the preceding layer (and from the rest of KH for 
that matter), that one wonders whether it has just been very skillfully inserted where it would logically 
seem to belong. 
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related in this group, and finally, I will show the similarities of all five chapters, 
exposing those which are not found in the rest of KH. 

The most obvious marker of continuity in this group is that four of the five 
chapters stand next to each other. Secondly, they have similar titles: chapters Twenty 
Three, Thirty Nine, and Thirty Eight have the word “internally” ( ft l-batin ) in their titles, 
and discuss the internal aspects of two events. 

Husayn’s “Illusory” Death (38-40) 

Chapters thirty eight to forty are the closest ones related thematically and share 
more elements with each other than with the other two. Most importantly, they are 
about the illusory death of Husayn, and their aim is to show that he did not die in 
reality but only “externally” (ft l-zahir). Thirty Eight is the shortest chapter of the group 
and it serves as a sort of an introduction to the following two. It does not focus 
specifically on Husayn (although mentions his name first). Its purpose is to show that 
Imams only die “outwardly” (ft l-zahir ), for God protects His friends. Here, Mufaddal 
asks Ja’far how the Imams die. In response, Ja’far asks him whether he means the death 
of Husayn, ‘All, Zakariyya, Yahya, and ‘Isa; all these characters—including Zakariyya 
and Yahya, the Muslim renderings of John the Baptist and his father Zechariah—died 
violent deaths. After Mufaddal’s affirmative answer, the Imam tells him that none of 
them was killed, for they are God’s chosen ones, and He protects those whom he has 
chosen. In reality, their death was mere illusion. 

Building their argument on this theoretical statement, the following two 
chapters develop the idea of Husayn’s illusory death, focusing more closely on his 
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killing, explaining its nature and the events surrounding it. Thirty nine relates him and 
his brother Hasan to, respectively, IsmaTl Ishaq, the sons of Ibrahim, the biblical 
Abraham: “Hasan in Ibrahim’s time was Ishaq, and Husayn in Ibrahim’s time was 
IsmaTl,” 717 meaning that they are the later incarnations of these two. 718 Developing 
further the idea that God cannot allow his beloved ones to be killed, the Imam tells 
Mufaddal that even the lamb that was sent as a ransom for Husayn (then to be 
manifested as IsmaTl), did not descend from Paradise, as some ShiTs wrongly thought, 
but was ‘Umar in disguise, for “God did not create something for Paradise to torture it 
by killing.” In this illusory manner, Husayn is said to have been “killed” more than a 
thousand times. 

Chapter Forty, finally, begins with Mufaddal’s question to the Imam: “Tell me, 
Oh lord, 719 the story of Husayn: how people fancied his killing and slaughter, just as 
people before them had fancied the killing of Jesus.” 720 Ja'far tells him that an Imam 
enters his body and leaves it just as one puts on a shirt and takes it off. Therefore, on 
the day when his enemies had gathered to kill him, he simply left his body, and God 
raised him near Himself, protecting him from his enemies. Then follows the description 
of some events that had happened before the battle of Karbala’. When the two armies 
prepared to fight, Husayn sent Jibrll (who later turns out to be one of Abu 1-Khattab’s 
manifestations) to the enemy camp to ask, whom they wanted to fight. Disguised in the 

717 P. 98. 

718 Cf. p. 99, “[lsma‘11] is Husayn [...] there is no difference between them, they are like one.” 

719 Here I do not capitalize the English “Lord” for, unlike KS, it does not imply divinity. 

720 Here I follow Ghalib’s edition (p. 120). Tamir’s version is “how he was killed and how people fancied 
his death” (p. 102), which makes little sense. 
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body of a stranger, Jibril entered the enemy’s camp and learned that they wanted to kill 
Husayn. When the enemies decided to attack, Husayn ordered JibrTl to pick out two 
Abyssinian soldiers from their ranks and to bring them to him. In Husayn’s camp, the 
soldiers turned out to be two spotted lambs in the state of masukhiyya. JibrTl then said 
that in reality, probably before they were transformed, they had been Sa‘d and 
Mu'awiya, 721 certainly referring to Muhammad’s companion and Muslim general Sa‘d b. 
AbT Waqqas, ‘Umar’s father, the commander of the Umayyad army at the battle of 
Karbala’, and the first Umayyad caliph. The two soldiers begged for forgiveness but 
Husayn refused, and they were returned to their camp. The story is left unfinished. In 
what remains, Abu 1-Khattab appears before Ja'far and Mufaddal, revealing that he is in 
reality JibrTl, and that he was with Husayn on the day of Karbala’. 

Husayn’s death and its illusoriness is the main theme that unifies the three 
chapters. Apart from it, there are four other elements that unify Thirty Eight and 
Thirty Nine on the one hand, and Thirty Nine and Forty on the other. 

In the first two, the author uses the phrase “tasting the heat of iron” (dhaqa hurr 
al-hadid ) to describe Husayn’s and all chosen ones’ alleged killing: “do not fancy in your 
mind and in your thoughts that they taste the heat of iron from God’s enemies and 
theirs”; 722 “God forbid that [Husayn] should taste the heat of iron.” 723 That these 
“chosen ones” are Husayn and the three biblical characters—Jesus, Zakariyya and 
Yahya—is another feature common to the two chapters. 

721 Mu'awiya is Ghalib’s variant (p. 123). In Tamir’s text, Sa‘d’s name is followed by al-amlah, which does 
not make sense, and is probably due to the scribe’s repetition of the word amlah. 

722 P. 97. 

723 P. 98. 
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Comparison between the illusory deaths of Husayn and Jesus unifies chapters 
Forty and Thirty Nine. In Thirty, the author states that “Husayn’s case is the same as 
that of MasTh”; he then quotes Qur’an 4:157-8, where Jesus is said to be neither crucified 
nor killed, but {it was made to appear like that to them}. 724 Forty, as was shown, begins 
with Mufaddal’s question where he compares Husayn’s illusory killing to Jesus’s, the 
latter having a Qu’anic origin; later, on the day of Karbala’, Jibrll tells Husayn: “These 
perverse people are tempted to kill you, but they will not reach that [goal], nor [will 
they reach] any one of God’s friends, just as they did not reach ‘Isa....” 725 

The two chapters also share an idiosyncratic phrase — kabsh amlah “spotted 
lamb.” In the former, it refers to the lamb which God sent as a ransom for 
I small/Husayn, which turned out to be ‘Umar. 726 In the following chapter, before the 
battle of Karbala’, Husayn ordered Jibrll to snatch two Abyssinian soldiers from the 
enemy’s army and to bring them before him. 727 When they were brought, it turned out 
that they had been two spotted lambs in the state of masukhiyya, who had then become 
humans. 

Condemnations of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar (23, 39, 4l) 

724 P. 99. In chapter Forty, p. 103, Jibrll also compares Husayn’s martyrdom to that of Jesus, saying: “You 
are God’s friend (wall)..., these adverse people fancied your killing, but they shall not reach that [i.e. the 
killing], nor any of God’s friends, just as they did not reach ‘Isa or ‘All, the commander of the believers.” 

725 In both editions, the phrase appears as “will not reach ‘Isa” ( lanyasilu ila ‘Isa) (Ghalib, p. 121; Tamir, p. 
103). However, it appears to be a scribal error and past tense negation with lam seems more plausible, not 
only because both ‘All and ‘Isa lived before Husayn, but also because the error could have easily occurred 
by substituting lam for future negation lan, in analogy with the previous lan in “they will not reach that 
[goal]” ( lanyasilu ila dhalika). 

726 P. 99-100. 

727 P. 105. 
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Harsh condemnation of the first two Rightly Guided Caliphs, especially ‘Umar, a 
theme which nowhere else appears in KH, runs through chapters Twenty Three, Thirty 
Nine, and Forty One. While Thirty Nine mentions him in passing, Twenty Three and 
Forty One are entirely dedicated to vilifying ‘Umar. Twenty Three is a justification of 
‘All’s permission for ‘Umar to marry his daughter. 728 It claims that the marriage was an 
illusion, and that in reality ‘All deceived him under threat, by making ‘Umar’s own 
daughter look like Umm Kulthum, leading, thus, his enemy into an incestuous 
relationship with his child. 729 Forty One is the story of ‘All’s interrogation of ‘Umar 
about the wealth that he had embezzled; it ends with a scene where ‘All commands him 
to distribute it to the people, and the latter obeys, fearing ‘All’s supernatural abilities. 730 

The two caliphs are referred to by derogatory nicknames which have been used 
by Shi‘is to vilify them. The most common is adlam, used for ‘Umar, used throughout 
Twenty Three and Forty One. 731 In Twenty Three, the author uses the nickname the 
Second adlam (adlam al-thanf), probably referring to Abu Bakr. 732 In Thirty Nine, finally, 


728 See Madelung, The Succession to Muhammad: 67. 

729 ‘Umar’s association with incest has appeared elsewhere in Shi‘i literature, as shown by Ethan 
Kohlberg; according to a source of unknown authorship quoted in Bihar al-anwar, ‘Umar’s mother was 
born from the relationship between ‘Umar’s father al-Khattab and his own mother, and ‘Umar himself 
was born from another incestuous tie—between al-Khattab and his same daughter, see Kohlberg, “Some 
Imam! Shfl Views on the Sahaba”: 163. 

730 P. 116. 

731 See, e.g. KH, ch. 23: 63; ch. 39: 100; ch. 41: 108, 111-2, 115-6. Lisan al-‘arab explains that adlam, when 
referring to a man means “tall and of dark complexion”; then it also mentions that it is ‘Umar’s 
nickname, (s.v. d-l-m ); in this context, however, the nickname does not appear to be derogatory. 
Kohlberg notes that ‘Umar was called dulam, a word derived from the same root and with a similar 
meaning (“Some Imam! Shfl Views on the Sahaba”: 162). See also Bar-Asher, “Shfism and the Qur’an,” 
EQur, vol. 4: 593-6-4. 

732 For a detailed discussion of the terms “the First” and “the Second,” as referring to ‘Umar and Abu 
Bakr, see my Chapter Two, p. 110 ff. 
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the lamb that is sacrificed as a ransom for Husayn, is in reality adlam Quraysh, i.e. 


‘Umar. 733 


Hashimites’ Magic 

Another prominent feature unifying chapters Twenty Two, Forty, and Forty 
One, is that ‘All and Husayn perform supernatural acts which are qualified as magic by 
the enemy. In the story of Umm Kulthum, after ‘Umar married his own daughter 
thinking she is ‘All’s, his companions came to congratulate him. Here, as if sensing that 
something is wrong, he says: “By God, they [i.e. ‘All and his kin] are magicians ( Sahara ), 
sorcerers ( kahana ), liars, and this is one of their tricks.” 734 Next he learns from Salman 
that ‘All has indeed duped him. 

In Salman’s story, Chapter Forty one, ‘All again sends him to ‘Umar to tell him 
that he knows about the conspiracy between him and some other person to receive a 
large sum of money from Khurasan. When ‘Umar heard this, “his color changed,” 
because, according to him, no one could know about his meeting with that person, and 
‘All, therefore, knew it due to his magical abilities. He then tries to seduce Salman into 
abandoning ‘All and becoming his friend by showing him that “the Hashimites inherit 
their magic,” 735 and by telling several stories about supernatural acts that ‘All and his 


733 P. 100. Chapter Twenty Three refers to ‘Umar and Abu Bakr using other nicknames, which are missing 
in the other two; ‘Umar is called zafir, which seems to be just a proper name (cf. Lisan, s.v. z-f-r); another 
proper name derived from the same root, zufar, has also been used by Shi‘is to refer to ‘Umar (cf. 
Kohlberg, “Some Imam! Shfl Views on the Sahaba”: 162). Abu Bakr is called habtar “dwarf’ or “fox.” 

734 This passage is found only in Ghalib’s edition, p. 86. 

735 P. 112,115. 
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ancestors had performed. 736 Of course, Salman rebukes him by saying that although the 
stories were true, ‘All’s and his kin’s acts were “not magic but God’s gift and His Divine 

r> 737 

power. 

In Forty, finally, after Jibrll penetrates the enemy’s camp on Husayn’s order, 
wreaking havoc among them by spitting at them and disappearing, one of ‘Umar b. 
Sa'd’s soldiers tells his frightened commander: “You have no doubt heard that Husayn 
and his father ‘All have been practicing some magic.” 738 

Miscellaneous Parallels 

Apart from the large thematic features recurring in the four chapters, there are 
two other details worthy of mentioning. First, both in twenty three and forty one, ‘All’s 
messenger to ‘Umar is Salman al-FarisI. 

The second detail is a textual one: to explain why God allows the illusion of evil 
to happen, chapters Twenty Three and Thirty Eight, otherwise unrelated thematically, 
use the exact same phrase. In the former, where ‘Umar and ‘All are said to be later 
manifestations of, respectively, Qabll and Habll (the biblical Cain and Abel), QabTl 
threatens his brother to kill him if he does not allow him to marry his daughter, 
thereby receiving his permission. Of course, Habll does not let this happen in reality, 
but only “externally” (ft l-zahir). The author then states that “God is too great to do 

736 E.g., ‘All crosses a large distance in a short period of time, sees the then diseased Prophet, makes his 
bow turn into a snake, and his father Abu Talib saves a caravan from Bedouin attack by sheltering it on 
an island which he made appear in the middle of the desert. 

737 P. 115. 

738 P. 104. 
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these horrid things to His friends, but he does this externally, in an illusory way, to 
affirm His proof for the tyrannical enemies,” referring to the killing of HabTl by QabTl 
described in Qur’an 5:30. 739 The phrase “externally [...] to affirm His proof’ (‘ala l-zahir 
[...] li ta’kfd al-hujja) almost identically occurs in chapter Thirty Eight—with/i" instead of 
‘ala —where the Imam tells Mufaddal that God does not allow the Imams and prophets 
to be killed, and that their death is an illusion. 740 Instead, it is followed by “for them” 
(‘ alayhim ), referring to the preceding word “enemies” (a da ), which is another point of 
resemblance with twenty three, where the whole phrase is followed by “for the 
tyrannical enemies” (‘ala l-ada al-zalimm). 

Finally, chapter Twenty Three resembles Thirty Nine and Forty in that it also 
compares an Imam’s death, in this case ‘All’s, to the illusory death of Jesus; like in 
chapter thirty nine, moreover, here too, Qur’an 4:157 is quoted in support. 741 

Theological Peculiarities 

That the five sections of KH are later insertions is seen not only from the 
features they share with one another, but also from their differences with the rest of 
KH. The Imams here are presented as supernatural beings who can cross large distances 
in a short period of time, who can predict the future, and can know what is happening 
far away. Unlike the rest of KH, including other “Shi‘i” chapters, the Imams are 
manifested in the world in various forms throughout history, a theme found in KS. So is 

739 P. 63. On the previous page, the phrase occurs without ‘ala l-zahir, and refers to ‘Alfs illusory deaths in 
his six manifestations. 

740 P. 97. 

741 P. 62. 
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Abu 1-Khattab. His statement that he gives life, takes it, and gives sustenance by the 
order of his Lord, echoes Mufawwida beliefs. The idea of Husayn’s illusory death and its 
comparison with that of Jesus is also reminiscent of ghulat and in particular, mufawwida 
doctrines. Thus, Ibn Babuya has quoted a tradition where Ja'far al-Sadiq curses those 
who uphold the idea that Husayn’s death, just like Jesus’s, was not real, stating: 
“[W]however claims that al-Husayn was not killed he has made a liar of the Messenger 
of God, and of ‘All, and has accused the Imams after him of lying in their reports about 
his murder!” The tradition ends with Ja'far’s cursing the ghulat and the mufawwida. 742 

The overall style of the chapters, their structure and terminology, on the other 
hand, resemble a text quoted by a works ascribed to Muhammad b. Nusayr (to be 
discussed below), suggest that the chapters could have been composed during his time, 
i.e. in the 3 rd /9 th century. The supernatural image of the Imams affirms this possibility 
because for Ibn Nusayr and his environment the Imams were indeed supernatural 
beings; in contrast, in the remaining “Shi‘i” chapters of KH, the Imams are not depicted 
in this way. 

To sum up, chapters Twenty Three, Thirty Eight, Thirty Nine, Forty, and Forty 
One share so many common traits in their content, rhetoric, and terminology, that 
there remains no doubt as to their common origin. Four of these five, moreover, are 
placed next to each other. Furthermore, since none of these features occur anywhere 
else in the book, these chapters no doubt constitute a separate layer inserted into the 
book. 


742 Crow, “The Death of al-Husayn b. ‘All and Early Shfi Views of the Imamate”: 87-8. 
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God’s Justice and Transformation (42-5,47) 

A group of five chapters immediately following the “Narrative” layer, exhibit 
several striking similarities, enabling to group them together on the one hand, and to 
separate them from other chapters with similar content on the other. They do not have 
any contradictions with the “Firm Kernel,” and whether they could be considered its 
continuation, is a possibility which cannot be proven. 

The central idea in chapters Forty Two to Forty Five and Forty Seven, is God’s 
justice, expressed in enabling unbelievers to assume human forms, to live better lives 
in the material world due to their good deeds, in allowing unbelievers and believers to 
avenge one another’s transgressions, and in regulating the relations between believers. 
The terminology in which the idea is expressed in all five is very similar. This is how 
they all speak about it: 

(1) ... God does not neglect the compensation of he who works... God gives them 
the goods that they see, as justice (‘ adlan ) and fairness ( insafan ). 743 

(2) ... this is compensation for him [i.e. the unbeliever], according to the degree 
of his deeds... 744 

(3) God is just, and does not wrong (‘adil layajur), and He designed the creation 
injustice ( ‘adl ) and fairness ( insaf ); no one is His favorite nor a relative, neither 
does your Lord treat anyone unjustly ( layazlim rabbuka ahadan). 745 

(4) Your Lord does not treat anyone unjustly (layazlim rabbuka ahadan ), and does 
not command anyone to do injustice. 746 

(5) God is just and does not wrong [anyone] (‘adil la yajur), wise and fair 
(munsif). 747 


743 KH, ch. 42:119. 

744 KH, ch. 43:120. 

745 KH, ch. 44:122. 

746 KH, ch. 45:126. 

747 KH, ch. 47: 129. 
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As we see, not only the idea, but the vocabulary in which it is expressed, are in 
some cases identical: ‘adl “justice” and its synonym insaf (with its nomen agentis munsif) 
recur in chapters Forty Two, Forty Four, and Forty Seven, the phrase “your Lord does 
not treat anyone unjustly” ( layazlim rabbuka ahadan )—in Forty Four and Forty Five, and 
“is just, and does not wrong” (‘ adil layajur )—in Forty Four and Forty Seven. 

Thanks to God’s justice, unbelievers are rewarded for their good deeds and for 
striving toward religion “according to the degree of their knowledge,” says chapter 
Forty Two. As a reward, God enables them to live easy and good lives in the material 
world. Having received their rewards, however, they return to the suffering of 
masukhiyya. In the following chapter, the ideas of reward for unbelievers and their 
occasional strife for religion, expressed in good deeds, prayer, fasting, and so on, are 
reiterated. It is also mentioned that some unbelievers may become transformed into 
human forms, and some into animals, which is their reward (or punishment) for their 
previous actions. Upon returning to masukhiyya, they may also be rewarded by lighter 
suffering. 

The following two chapters discuss what believers and unbelievers do to each 
other as revenge or reward for what the other did to them. Both agree that unbelievers 
become human as part of their transformation. Chapter Forty Four states that believers 
and infidels undergo a number of transformations, during which they return the good 
or the evil done to them in previous incarnations. The next section further elaborates 
the idea of revenge for previous transgressions, focusing on why believers attack or 
curse the kuffar both in human and in animal form. This is, Ja’far tells Mufaddal, 
because of their previous bad actions toward the mu’minun. 
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Chapter Forty Seven is thematically related to the latter two. It speaks of two 
aspects of servitude (‘ ubudiyya ), the first being the servitude of one believer to another. 
It elaborates on the reciprocal relations between believers, stating that when one 
believer mistreats another in one incarnation, in the next, God will elevate the latter, 
making him the former’s master, so that he can take back from him what is owed. The 
second aspect of servitude, Ja'far says, is the servitude of the believer to his Lord, which 
is the lowest degree of his spiritual ascent, when external ( zahir ) duties, such as prayer 
and fasting, are still mandatory for him. The “knowledge of God in his purity without 
any suspicion and doubt ” 748 elevates him to the degree of the Free (darajat al-ahrar), 
when these duties become unnecessary, and when his servitude ends. Here, the 
believer achieves supernatural power and becomes obeyed by mountains, seas, trees, 
the earth, and the sky . 749 So great becomes his power that even God “obeys” him in the 
sense that, when he calls Him, God responds, and when he asks Him for something, God 
gives him that. 

Now let us see what the differences of these four chapters with other parts of 
KH are. As we saw, three out of four admit that unbelievers may occasionally be 
transformed into humans. The chapter inserted into the cluster, Forty Six, states the 
direct opposite: 

The believer becomes transformed in nasukhiyya in human form, then in 
another human form, [and so forth,] in all cycles. As to the unbeliever, he 
becomes transformed in masukhiyya and is never transformed in human form at 


748 KH, ch. 47:130. 

749 KH, ch. 47:131. 
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all... this has been his habit and custom at all times and ages—never to enter 
human form. 750 

The three other chapters dealing with this idea, Fifteen, Twenty, and Twenty 
Eight, indirectly state that unbelievers only enter animal form. They all state that 
unbelievers become transformed into beings which can or cannot be eaten, and among 
these they only mention animals. 751 

Another contradiction—which is less direct and more speculative—is the idea 
of relative non-determinism, i.e. that unbelievers can know God to a certain degree, 
and strive toward religion, and for this, as well as for their good actions, they receive 
relative reward. (Of course, afterwards they return to the suffering of masukhiyya .) This 
is opposed to the view, expressed in section Twenty One, that “whoever is blind in the 
initial form ( tarkib ), will still be blind in the final form, and far from the knowledge of 
God and His oneness.” 752 Furthermore, it is God who “blinds the infidel’s heart, until he 
reaches utmost unbelief.” 753 

Chapters 60-61 


750 KH, ch. 46:127. Conversely, the believers are “safeguarded by God from entering the bodies of animals, 
beasts, or other beings.” 

751 KH, ch. 15: 46; ch. 20: 56; ch. 28: 77-8. Chapter fifteen does mention that “unbelievers have seven 
human bodies”, to be sure (p. 45). However, the context is completely different from that of discussed 
chapters. For one thing, it is not viewed as a lighter form of punishment for unbelievers who behave 
well. For another, these seven bodies are presented as stages leading the unbeliever down along the axis 
of evil, until he reaches masukhiyya, and they are the mirroring image of the believers’ degrees, with the 
same names ( mumtahan , naqib, etc.). So these are not occasional transformations into human form as a 
reward, but necessary steps, which the unbeliever passes, becoming more and more evil. 

752 P. 58. 

753 P. 59. 
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Halm has noted, without specifying why, that these chapters, together with the 
following six, have probably been appended later. 754 Indeed, chapters Sixty to Sixty 
Seven do demonstrate features which separate them from the rest of KH, and five of 
them display traits enabling to group them into two layers—Sixty and Sixty one on the 
one hand, and Sixty Two to Sixty Four on the other. 

First of all, all these chapters differ from KH’s remaining text in that they are 
not composed in the form of dialogues between Ja'far and Mufaddal, but as monologues 
by Ja'far, all beginning in qala l-Sadiq “Sadiq said.” Mufaddal’s name is never once 
mentioned here. Secondly, the content of both groups also considerably differs from 
the rest of the book. 

Sixty and Sixty One 755 are very similar in content and terminology, and share 
many key elements with the “Firm Kernel.” One principal difference, however, 
prevents me from classifying them with the latter. Both chapters state that on the day 
of Resurrection (yawm al-qiyama), 756 called in both places also al-jam al-akbar 757 “the 
great gathering,” 758 the prophet Muhammad will rise and the transformed beings, i.e. 
the musukh, will become annihilated. The latter idea is also expressed by the same term 
— yatalasha. 759 In both, finally, the believers and infidels become divided on this day 

754 Halm, “Das ‘Buch der Schatten’,” 2: 66. 

755 P. 158,159-61. 

756 KH, ch. 61:160. 

757 KH, ch. 60:158; ch: 61:160. 

758 Echoing probably the Quranic idea of gathering on the day of resurrection, expressed by the term 
hashr (50:44), cf. Borrmans, “Resurrection,” EQur, vol. 4: 434-5, and Gardet, “Kiyama,” El 2, vol. 5: 235-8. 

759 Pp. 158,160. In Ghalib (p. 175) yatalasha is omitted in chapter Sixty. 
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into three groups each. The names of the three groups slightly differ in the two 
chapters, but it seems to be a matter of terminology, not meaning. Thus, the “people of 
reward” ( ahl al-thawab ) become divided into those who become luminous (nurani) or, 
according to the next chapter, go to Paradise. The second group goes to the “abode of 
ordeal” ( dar al-bila ) in the first, and to the “abode of purification” ( dar al-tasfiyya ) in the 
second. Finally, the third group becomes chaff ( qashsh 76 °) and naskh and—in the 
following chapter, the group enters the crop of birds and the bellies of fishes (implying 
perhaps that they eat the chaff), and becomes naskh. The word qashsh is explained in 
the following chapter as seven types of beings and objects: birds, fish, animals, 
predators, insects, stones, and plants. The “people of punishment” (ahl al-‘iqab ) become 
fiery ( mraniyya ) or enter Hell, 761 go to the “abode of decay” ( dar al-bala ) (in both 
chapters), and become maskh, or, more specifically, turn into worms. 

Thus, there are enough similarities between the two sections to show that they 
are penned, or added and edited, by the same person. It is also tempting to view them 
as the continuation and conclusion of the creation story with which the book begins. 
Indeed, there are some important similarities, such as the Prophet’s prominent 
position—the one who will rise in the end of times — echoing, and indeed 
complementing, the notion that he was the first whom God sent to the fallen and 
repenting souls. 762 The Seven Adams, discussed in Sixty, remind of the Seven Adams of 

760 Ghalib: 175, Tamir omits the word. 

761 The idea is expressed by the phrase “they enter the abode of the most painful suffering where they 
remain for eternity,” where the last point is expressed by khalidun used in the Qur’an to express the idea 
that the unbelievers eternally remain in the flames of Hell (cf. Qur’an 2:39). 

762 KH, ch. 5:27. 
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the “Kernel.” What makes me suspicious about the common origin of these two 
chapters and the initial eight, is that there, the relations between the Adams are 
hierarchical, i.e., they exist simultaneously on the seven heavens. Here, they have 
followed each other in seven successive historical cycles (adwar, sg. dawr), and are 
concluded by the present, eighth cycle and the eighth Adam: 

Sadiq said: before us there were seven Adams and seven cycles which have 

passed; we are in the eighth cycle, which is the eighth Adam’s. 

Still, even if these two sections are independent of the first eight, their 
reverence of Muhammad, the absence of the Imams, and the teaching of the seven 
Adams, albeit modified, shows that they are the product of the same milieu. 

The second of the two chapters describes transformation in a curious way, 
differing from all that was said before about masukhiyya and nasukhiyya , except in 
chapter Twenty Four. Here, naskh refers to transformation into edible animals, and 
maskh — into inedible ones. Furthermore, since one of the seven types of qashsh “chaff’, 
into which some believers turn, is stone, after undergoing several transformations, 
believers become minerals, which is “the substance from which they are”—pearls 
(durr), sapphire (yaqut), and aquamarine ( zabarjad ). The unbelievers, too, become 
minerals, albeit baser ones—iron ( hadid ), brass ( nuhas), and lead (rusas). 

A curious idiosyncratic detail should be noted in chapter Sixty One. Its 
description of masukhiyya differs from what has been said before, and resembles KS’s 
depiction of transformation on the one hand, and Qumml’s description of the 
Mukhammisa beliefs. The trio iron (hadid), brass (nuhas), and lead (rusas), into which 
unbelievers turn, resembles the three base minerals which represent historical 
personalities in KS: iron represented ‘Uthman, brass were the theologians, and lead, the 
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‘Abbasids. Of course, the relations between the three in KS are different, but its 
occurrence here suggests a common religious tradition. This is further affirmed by the 
use of the same Quranic verse in speaking about transformation, 17:50-1 {Be stone, or 
iron, or any other substance you think hard}. The same verse is quoted by QummI when 
describing the Mukhammisa teachings. 763 

A Passage from Kitab al-Azilla (62-4) 

A quotation from Kitab al-azilla attributed to Yunus b. Zubyan, this layer was 
discussed in detail in the appropriate section. Therefore, here I will only say a few 
words about one stylistic feature of this layer, which is indicative of its time of 
composition (or the addition to the text). Like the previous two chapters, this layer too 
lacks the dialogue form between Ja'far and Mufaddal, found throughout the book. As in 
the previous layer, this shows the late date of the layer’s insertion into the text, i.e. 
after one draft of KH had been edited and the dialogue form established. 

NusaynHadith (65-67) 

The concluding three chapters 764 stand in sharp contrast to the entire remaining 
text of KH in that they consist entirely of hadith of various length—from several lines to 
several pages long. The content of these traditions resembles the topics discussed 
throughout the book, e.g. the Seven Adams, 765 transformations into human and non- 

763 Kitab al-maqalat wa l-firaq : 58-9. 

764 Pp. 172-207. 

765 KH, ch. 65:173-4,175-8, ch. 66: 
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human form, 766 the important role of the Imams in guiding humanity, 767 the Veils, the 
shadows and phantoms, etc. There are also several stories which relate to general Shi‘i 
topics, such as the occultation of the last Imam. 768 In several cases, the story of the 
seven Adams and earths is called hadith al-haft or haftiyya, echoing the title of the 
book. 769 They have been included probably for their similarity to the ideas discussed in 
KH. Save for one name, the transmitters of the traditions do not add anything to the 
understanding of the chapters’ chronology and provenance. They are mostly people 
who lived during Baqir’s, Ja'far’s, and Musa’s time, including both “extremists” and 
people who by later biographers would be considered trustworthy ( thiqa ). 770 

There is no way we can judge about the historicity of the hadith and the time of 
their origin. Many of them are possibly fabricated, because of the ascription of 


766 KH, ch. 172-3,176,182, ch. 66:190-1. 

767 KH, ch. 65:173, 

768 KH, ch. 66:180-6. 

769 KH, ch. 65:172-3,176,179. 

770 To the first category belong Mufaddal himself, his younger associate Muhammad b. Sinan (see on him 
above), ‘Abd Allah al-Qasim (both people who have this name—‘Abd Allah al-Qasim al-Harithl and ‘Abd 
Allah al-Qasim al-Hadraml—are said to be weak in hadith and “extremists,” see NajashI, vol. 2: 29-30). The 
“trustworthy” names are, e.g. - Ya'qub b. Salim al-Ahmar, a companion of Ja'far (NajashI, vol. 2: 424, TusI, 
Rijal : 337), Safwan b. Safwan Ibn Yahya, who narrated from Ja'far and Musa (NajashI, vol. 1: 439-40), 
Ja'far’s companion Muhammad b. Yahya al-Khath'aml (NajashI, vol. 1: 259), Ya'qub al-Sarraj (NajashI, vol. 
2: 428). Chapter Sixty Five (p. 176) even mentions a tradition featuring Baqir and the founder of the 
Butriyya branch of the Zaydiyya Kathlr al-Nawwa’ (corrupted here into Naway in all editions), who was 
having a dispute with the Imam about the role of the Prophet’s family. The report here is corrupted, but 
it obviously refers to the exaggerated, in Kathlr’s opinion, role that the Prophet’s Family holds for the 
humans ( adamiyun ). Indeed, Kathlr is known from ImamI sources for his criticism of Baqir for 
exaggerating the role of Imams, see KashshI, nos. 429, 439, 440, 441, 442, 733, Van Ess, Theologie und 
Gesellschaft, vol. 1: 240-2. The hadith is probably included in the chapter because of its focus on the seven 
Adams, who are called in the plural adamiyyun, which also just means “humans” in general (sg. adaml), 
and the text of the tradition includes this word, but with its second meaning: kana l-adamiyunyuftah bihim 
bi-al Muhammad, which could we translated as “with Muhammad’s family one opens for all humans.” The 
use of the word adamiyun, albeit with a different meaning, could be the reason for the story’s inclusion 
into the chapter. Zurara b. A'yan is another of Ja'far’s companions who appears a number of times in the 
isnads. See my discussion on him and his relation with Mufaddal in my Chapter One. 
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“extremist” ideas to “trustworthy,” i.e. non “extremist,” transmitters. However, the 
ideas contained in them could have been circulating from very early time. Still, it is 
possible to find out when they were appended to the book. Sixty Five contains three 
clues as to the time of their inclusion. The name of one of the founders of the NusayrT 
movement Muhammad b. Nusayr, found in the isnad of a hadith, makes its terminus post 
quern the second half of the 9 th century. The lengthy story about the occultation 
indicates the same. 771 The date is pushed to a later period by the mention, and cursing, 
of the Banu Mirdas, 772 a family that held political power in Syria in the 5 th /ll th century 
and between 415/1024 and 473/1080 were princes of Aleppo. 773 This further indicates 
that the person who added the chapters lived in Syria. Indeed, the Nusayrls had already 
moved here from Iraq at the time of KhusaybT (d. 957 to 969). 774 


771 Pp. 180-6. 


772 P. 184. 

773 Bianquis and Shamma, “Mirdas, Banu or Mirdasids,” EI2, vol. 7: 115-23; Bianquis, Damas et Syrie sous la 
domination Fatimide, vol. 2: 518-9, 553, et passim; Crawford, “Reconstruction of a Struggle within the 
Mirdasid Dynasty in Halab”: 89-95. 

774 On the discussion of his heath date see Friedman, The NusayrT ‘-AlawTs: 32-3. 
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The Chronology and Attribution ofKH’s layers 

Having sorted out the different textual layers of KH, I will now try to find the 
chronology of the text, i.e. the order in which various textual layers were composed or 
added to the book, and the approximate time when this happened. 

A convenient terminus post quern is the mention of Kitab al-haft wa l-azilla by 
Hasan b. Shuba al-Harranl (first half of the 5 th /11 th c) in his Haqaiq asrar al-din. The 
passages quoted in his treatise show that he had virtually the same Kitab al-haft as we 
do now, with slight differences in the text—which could be due to his own 
paraphrasing 775 —such as brief additions to existing chapters. 776 His version was slightly 
longer, and contained at least one chapter missing in our KH. 777 Moreover, the passages 
that he quotes include four of the six layers of KH—the “Firm Kernel,” 778 the “Shi’i” 
layer, 779 the fifth group, 780 i.e. chapters Sixty to Sixty Four, and finally, the last layer 
which comprises hadith. 7S1 There are no passages from the “Narrative” layer, and from 
the fourth group, which focuses on God’s justice. The “Narrative” chapters do not 
figure perhaps because they do not contain enough doctrinal material for Ibn Shu‘ba to 

775 See, e.g., Haqaiq asrar al-din: 63, where he presents the shorter version of KH’s chapters Three to Six, 
omitting the mention of Mufaddal’s name and the Quranic passages. Elsewhere in his quotation, these do 
occur, ruling out the possibility that his recension did not have them at all (see pp. 68). 

776 Hasan b. Shu'ba al-Harranl, Haqaiq asrar al-din: 60,108. 

777 Called Ma'rifat intiqam al-kafir min al -kafir wa-l-mu’min min al-mu’min “On the Revenge of an unbeliever 
from an unbeliever, and of a believer from a believer,” Haqaiq asrar al-din: 177-9; the chapter is about 
what its title claims to be. 

778 Hasan b. Shu'ba al-Harranl, Haqaiq asrar al-din : 60, 63-4. 

779 Hasan b. Shu'ba al-Harranl, Haqaiq asrar al-din: 108,147-8,150-6,150. 

780 Hasan b. Shu'ba al-Harranl, Haqaiq asrar al-din: 65-6. 

781 Hasan b. Shu'ba al-Harranl, Haqaiq asrar al-din: 65-9. 
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have quoted them in his book, which is entirely focused on doctrine. The third layer 
might have simply been missed by chance. In any case, there is no reason to think that 
its absence from Haqa’iq means it was inserted later. Therefore, we can assume that in 
the second half of the 5th/ 11 th century KH existed in the form it exists today. Now let us 
go over the layers one by one. For the sake of convenience, I will begin from the latest. 

(A) The latest layer of KH is evidently the last one, i.e. the last three chapters. 
For one thing, one of them discusses the ghayba, and for another, it mentions Ibn 
Nusayr’s name, who was active in the second half of the 4 th /lO th century, and Banu 
Mirdas, a dynasty that came to power in 414/1024-4. 782 Although their founder Salih b. 
Mirdas was Shi‘i, 783 the fact that they are presented as evil reflects that during their 
reign the tolerance enjoyed by the sect during the Hamdanids in the 4 th /lO th century, 
had ended. 784 Furthermore, Halm, following Madelung, proposes that this layer, along 
with the Introduction, was added during that time, and more specifically, by the leader 
of Nusayrls of the time Maymun al-TabaranT (d. 426/1034-5). This could be why, he 
implies in a footnote, TabaranT is said to be the author of Kitab al-haft in Massignon’s 
“Esquisse d’une bibliographic Nusayrie.” 785 Madelung rightly notes, however, that the 
current state of our knowledge about Nusayrls does not allow us to go further than a 
conjecture about Tabaranl’s role in this respect. 786 The mention of the Mirdasids and 

782 Crawford, “Reconstruction of a Struggle within the Mirdasid Dynasty in Halab”: 89. 

783 Crawford, “Reconstruction of a Struggle within the Mirdasid Dynasty in Halab”: 90. 

784 Halm, “Das ‘Buch der Schatten’” I: 262; see also Friedman, The Nusayn-Alawls: 41. 

785 Halm, “Das ‘Buch der Schatten”’ I: 262, f. 264; Madelung, “Review of Kitab al-Haft wa l-Azilla”: 181; 
Massignon, “Esquisse d’une bibliographie Nusayrie”: 644. 

786 Madelung, “Review of Kitab al-Haft wa l-Azilla”: 181. 
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the appearance of the title in Ibn Shuba’s work allows us to situate this layer between 
the year 414/1024-4, when the Mirdasids came to power, and roughly the end of the 
first half of the 5 th /ll th century, since Haqaiq’s author was the disciple of al-Khusaybl 
and JillT, both of whom lived in the 4 th /lO th century, and MufTd’s contemporary, who 
died in 413/1032, i.e. well after the establishment of the Mirdasids. That TabaranT 
himself died in the first half of the 5 th /ll th century, i.e. was a rough contemporary of 
Ibn Shuba, makes his authorship of the last three chapters implausible, for Haqaiq’s 
author already had the final version of the text at his disposal, and TabaranT’s addition 
to the text would not go unnoticed and unacknowledged by him. 

The title of the work is perhaps added by the last compiler, who appended the 
final three chapters. The key here is the Persian word haft “seven,” as noted by Halm, 787 
which occurs in the text only in this layer, in the combination hadith al-haft, 788 referring 
to the story of the seven Adams, as well as in the form haftiyya —meaning the same. 789 
This could either indicate that the title was added later or, more likely, that the title 
initially did have the word azilla, and that only haft is a late addition. 

(E, F) The layer that was inserted before the last comprises the fifth and sixth 
groups, i.e. chapters Sixty to Sixty Four because it diverges from the common structure 
of the book, i.e. the dialogue form between Ja'far al-Sadiq and Mufaddal. This could 
indicate that these chapters were added after an editor inserted Mufaddal’s name 
everywhere, thus giving a similar structure to most of the chapters. This is also 

787 Halm, “Das ‘Buch der Schatten’” II: 67. 

788 KH, ch. 65:173. 

789 KH, ch. 65:174. 
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confirmed by the fact that the dialogue form between Ja'far and Mufaddal is virtually 
absent—save for the very beginning 790 —from all three chapters of the last layer, whose 
late origin is beyond doubt. That two of these chapters are quotations from Kitab al- 
kursT, helps us little in situating them in time. However, if the work was indeed 
circulating only in NusayrT circles (since it is quoted in Ibn Nusayr’s treatise and does 
not seem to be mentioned by any mainstream ImamI works), this means that this layer 
was also added by the Nusayrls. 

(C) The third layer, i.e. the “Narrative chapters,” is earlier than the mentioned 
two because it is unified with the rest of KH by the dialogue structure between Ja'far 
and Mufaddal. Besides, it shows parallels to some NusayrT texts in its themes and 
terminology. First of all, the appellation Abu 1-Tayyibat used for Abu 1-Khattab in 
chapter Forty, 791 appears to be used only in NusayrT texts. 792 The name could be 
deciphered as “father of good deeds/traits,” and is probably a polemical or a defensive 
nickname directed against Abu 1-Khattab’s demonization in mainstream Shi‘i circles. 793 


790 The only dialogue between the two in this layer occurs in the very beginning, i.e. the opening of 
chapter Sixty Five (p. 172) and is about the seven Adams. It can be speculated that this passage was 
inserted by the person who appended the last three chapters, doing so in order to have a convenient 
starting point for the discussion of the Seven Adams, who are the subject of many of the traditions 
quoted in the chapter, and after who it is named, “What has come down to us about the Seven Adams.” 

791 P. 106. 

792 KhasIbTs famous work, Al-Hidaya l-kubra, contains an entire section of hadith about Abu 1-Khattab, 
which opens (p. 369) with the phrase “Sadiq nicknamed him Abu 1-Tayyibat...” ( kannahu l-Sadiq Abu l- 
Tayyibat...); see also id. Al-Risala l-rastbashiyya: 56; Hasan b. Shu'ba al-Harranl, Haqaiq asrar al-dm: 59; it also 
appears as Abu 1-Tayyibat wa l-Tayyibln, i.e. “the father of good women and men,” see, Strothmann (ed.), 
Esoterische Sonderthemen bei denNusairi: 4-5. 

793 1 owe this insight to Hussein Abdulsater. A similar appellation is given to another famous “extremist” 
and Mufaddal’s older contemporary Jabir b. Yazld al-JuTl, who bears the nickname Abu 1-Tuhaf (father of 
wonders) in Harranl, Haqaiq asrar al-dm: 59. 
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The second element is the supernatural image of Abu 1-Khattab among the 
Nusayrls, 794 reflected in a NusayrT text published by Strothmann, called Akhbar wa- 
riwayat ‘an mawlana ahl al-bayt. 795 Here, Abu 1-Khattab appears as a mythical figure with 
supernatural abilities, and, just like in the story of Husayn in the “Narrative” layer, is 
said to have been an impersonation of an earlier person — a certain Hurmuz, probably 
a pre-Islamic Iranian character. 796 In KH, he is said to have been Jibrll, accompanying all 
the Imams. 797 In Akhbar wa-riwayat, he also treats his companions to wine which gives 
mystical knowledge. 798 It should be noted that these representations probably do not 
stem from Khattabiyya circles, since their beliefs, as described by NawbakhtI and 
QummI, 799 do not contain any elements which are similar to his representation in these 
texts—apart, of course, from viewing the Imams as supernatural beings, which was a 
very common ghulat view and, hence, cannot be used for comparison. This makes the 
hypothesis of the NusayrT provenance all the more plausible. 

The third parallel is the structural resemblance between Salman’s and Umm 
Kulthum’s stories, and a passage from a text ascribed to Muhammad b. Nusayr, Kitab al- 
akwar al-nuraniyya. so ° Here, as in the “Narrative” layer, Abu Bakr is called Habtar, 801 and 

794 See Ansari, “Abu 1-Khattab,” Enclslamica, vol. 2: 207. 

795 Strothmann (ed.), Esoterische Sonderthemen bei den Nusairi: 4-6; see for the description of the text, 
Friedman, The Nusayn-‘AlawTs: 263-4. 

796 Hurmuz might stem from a form of Ahura-Mazda’s name, such as Ohrmazd. 

797 KH, ch. 40:105-6. 

798 Strothmann (ed.), Esoterische Sonderthemen bei den Nusairi: 4-6. 

799 See NawbakhtI, Firaq al-shta : 37-40,58-9; QummI, Kitab al-Maqalat wa l-firaq: 50-6,81-3, 85. 

800 Pp.: 114-25. 
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‘Umar—Dulam, which is a version of Adlam used throughout chapter 23 and Forty One, 
i.e. in Umm Kulthum’s and Salman’s stories. The plot is also very similar to Salman’s 
story. Here too, ‘Umar wants to do something illicit, in this case—to worship an idol, 
and ‘All, through his capacity to know what is happening far away, sends Salman to 
prevent him from doing so. Throughout the story, Salman appears to be ‘All’s envoy to 
Dulam, just as in the two stories from KH. In both texts, ‘All is said to be endowed with 
supernatural powers, e.g., in Kitab al-akwar , when Dulam refuses to obey him, the Imam 
makes the wall bend over him; similarly, both Umm Kulthum’s and Salman’s stories are 
full of ‘All’s wonders—again to ‘Umar’s detriment—, such as making ‘Umar’s daughter 
look like his own, turning the bow into a serpent, and so on. 

Of course, the three parallels do not necessarily indicate that the layer is from a 
NusayrI source, or that it was composed by the Nusayrls. They theoretically might have 
occurred outside NusayrI literature. But it does indicate a common literary tradition 
and religious milieu, to which both the “Narrative” layer of KH, and the passages from 
the NusayrI sources go back. 

(A, B, D) The next three layers, i.e. the fourth, including chapters Forty Two to 
Forty Five, and Forty Seven, the “Firm Kernel,” as well as the numerous “Shi‘i” chapters 
of the second layer, contain most of the “extremist” doctrines which circulated in 
2 nd /8 th -3 rd /9 th century Kufa, such as transmigration of souls ( naskh ), transformation 
( maskh ), degrees of belief ( darajat ), and the belief in the Seven Adams. They lack, at the 
same time, any elements pointing to their later composition date, such as NusayrI 
beliefs and terminology, especially the divinization of the Imams. This indicates that 

801 KH, ch. 23: 62-6. 
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they were composed, or added to the book, during those two centuries and before the 
emergence of the NusayrI movement. A more detailed chronological classification is, 
alas, impossible at this stage. 

The main ghulat ideas found in layer D are the transmigration of souls, the 
degrees of believers ( darajat ), the abolition of religious duties, and the acquisition of 
supernatural abilities upon reaching a certain level of perfection. It does not contradict 
the first two layers in a major way, but also lacks the two main markers which would 
allow me to classify it with the “Firm Kernel” or the “Shi‘i” layer, i.e. the reverence of 
Muhammad or the Imams. 

The relation between the “Firm Kernel” and the “Shi‘i” layer is possible to 
determine based on two criteria. The first is the creation story found in the former. It is 
logical to assume that the creation of the world would be the first thing with which one 
would begin a text. Secondly, it is more uniform, consisting of a coherent story, with a 
clearly marked beginning and an end. The other layer consists of textual fragments of 
varying length, none of which has a marked beginning and an end, being instead 
discussions of various theological and cosmological themes. This does not mean that 
one was composed later than the other, but it does indicate that the “Shi‘i” material 
was added to the “Kernel” in the process of the redaction of KH, and not vice versa. 

Apart from the general ghulat ideas found in both layers, each contains beliefs 
found in the teachings of two 2 nd /8 th century “extremist” movements—Khattabiyya and 
Harithiyya. This does not mean that they were composed at a time when the 
movements were active, for the beliefs could outlive their originators. This does, 
however, hint at the religious milieu in which they were composed. 
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Thus, chapter Twelve, 802 one of the “Shi‘i” chapters, states that religious 
duties—in this case, prayer and almsgiving—are human beings, in this case — the 
Imams. As is known from NawbakhtT’s, KashshT’s, and Safifar’s accounts, the 
Khattabiyya, whose leader Abu 1-Khattab was killed in ca. 138/755, believed that all 
religious obligations and prohibitions are men. 803 Of course, this account differs from 
NawbakhtT’s in that they did not divinize the Imams but viewed them as the obligations 
of whom Abu 1-Khattab spoke, and it is, therefore, difficult to establish, whether the 
existence of this idea means that the chapter was composed in Khattabiyya circles or 
outside of them. 

Another point reflective of the sectarian milieu of Kufa in this layer, is the 
polemics against allegations of antinomianism. Chapter Fifty Three contains a defense 
against the accusations of homosexual intercourse between men, leveled against ghulat 
in ImamI circles. It states that it is a “sickness” by which none of the Shi'is is ever 
afflicted. As we know, virtually all heresiographic accounts, Shi‘i or Sunni, accuse ghulat 
of homosexuality, as well as of sexual promiscuity. 804 The three earliest texts accusing 
ghulat of homosexuality, whose authors were the contemporary of some of the later 
ghulat, are the mentioned text by Saffar (d. 290/902-3), Firaq al-shia by NawbakhtT (d. 
between 300/912 and 310/922), and Kitab al-maqalat wa l-firaq by QummI (301/913-14). 
Unfortunately, this detail also cannot give us clues as to the date of the composition of 
this layer, because such accusations no doubt occurred earlier. 

802 As I demonstrated, this chapter forms one textual unit with the following one, and was in all 
likelihood inserted together with it, as well as with Fourteen, and Fifteen. 

803 NawbakhtT, Firaq al-Shta: 38; Kashshl, nos. 512, 513; Saffar, Basair al-darajat: 546-55. 

804 Ash'arl, Maqalat al-islamiym: 10; NawbakhtT, Firaq al-shfa: 95; Saffar, Basair: 546-7. 
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Apart from polemicizing against heresiographers, the “ShFi” and the Fourth 
layers affirm some of what the ghulat were accused of. Accusations of antinomianism, as 
discussed in my second chapter, contained two elements. One was sexual promiscuity 
and homosexuality, which KH rejects. The second one, however, is the abolition of the 
religious duties. 805 Both KS, and two passages from KH affirm that this belief did really 
exist. Chapter Thirteen states that for him who perceived the inner truth about the 
degrees of belief, 

the external ( zahir ) acts of worship become unnecessary. If he reaches them, 
and knows them station after station, and degree after degree, he will become 
free ( hurr ); the servitude (‘ abudiyya ) [of God] will become unnecessary for him, 
and he will leave the state of being owned for the state of being free by reaching 
the end [of his spiritual quest] and by his knowledge [of the internal truth]. 806 

The passage echoes the ideas and vocabulary of KS, where this freedom is 

achieved upon reaching the seventh station of belief. The words ‘abudiyya and hurr echo 

KS’s kharaja ‘an al-ta‘abbud “will become free of the duty to worship” and muharrar 

“liberated,” 807 suggesting a common environment. 

The passage from the fourth layer 808 uses the same terminology, stating that in 

the lowest degree, the believer is bound by external (zahir) obligations, such as fasting, 

prayer, pilgrimage, almsgiving, and jihad, and other obligatory religious duties (shara’i 

mafruda). In this station, he is a bonded slave (‘abd mamluk). However, if he reaches the 


805 ibid. 

806 P. 42. 

807 C: 329, J: 79. 

808 KH, ch. 47:130. 
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degree of the free ( ahrar , sg. hurr ), these fetters will fall from him. This resembles KS 
also in that here, the believer achieves supernatural abilities. 

The achievement of supernatural abilities after reaching the degree of the Door, 
is another point if resemblance between the “Shi‘i” layer and KS. 809 In chapter 
Fourteen, 810 this degree enables the believer to see everything, and to know the Imam 
whenever one so wishes. In Twenty Nine, 811 after ascending to the degree of the Door, 
the believer can become an angel, becoming thus free of the need to eat and drink, and 
becoming able to ascend into the sky and descend onto the earth whenever he so 
wishes, and to change one’s appearance by assuming human or angelic form. 

The existence of Khattabiyya beliefs, the polemics against the accusations of 
homosexuality found in heresiographic accounts, the existence of antinomian 
teachings, found in the same accounts, and, finally, the parallels with KS, further 
indicate that this layer of KH was composed in a religious milieu which was common to 
KS, and of which the heresiographers spoke, i.e. the 8 th /9 th century Kufa. 

(A) One of the two main points of difference between the “Kernel” and the 
“Shi‘i” layer, i.e. the reverence of the Prophet Muhammad in the former, as opposed to 
the reverence of the Imams in the latter, indicate a possibly Muhammadiyya origin. It is 
not entirely identical with his image drawn by heresiographers, according to whom the 
Prophet was virtually deified by the followers of this group. 812 Here, Muhammad is 


809 C: 329, J: 79. 

810 P. 43. 

811 P. 52. 

812 Since the Muhammadiyya are often presented together with the Mukhammisa and the Mufawwida, I 
will also refer to passages talking about the latter two, and ascribing to them the divinization of 
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simply the first being sent by God to guide the fallen humanity, and His first Veil. 813 
This perhaps indicates that the author of the text adhered to the more “moderate” 
wing of the group of Muhammad’s worshippers. The second point of difference, the 
belief in ashbah and azilla, along with some other beliefs, also points to the Kufan 
sectarian milieu, more specifically—to the teachings of the Harithiyya/Harbiyya group. 

According to Halm, the Harbiyya were the followers of ‘Abd Allah b. Harb, 
emerging after the rebellion of‘Abd Allah b. Mu'awiya in Kufa in 127/744. 814 Indeed, the 
account of the heresiographer Nashi’ shows a surprising affinity between the ideas of 
the sect and the “Kernel’s”: it has the idea of the shadows (azilla), the seven Adams, 
each of whom lived on earth for fifty thousand years, the idea of cycles ( adwar ), the 
believers’ becoming angels, and the transformation of the unbelievers. It does, however 
diverge from this layer, as well as from all the rest, in that according to Nashi’, the sect 
believed that ‘All and his offspring are gods. 815 As in the “Shi‘i” chapters, ‘All and other 
Imams are not considered divine, and in the “Kernel,” moreover, ‘All is not given any 
importance at all. 

The occurrence of Harbiyya beliefs in this layer of KH, thus, does not necessarily 
mean that the layer was composed by the followers of the group, as in the case with 

Muhammad: QummI, Kitab al-Maqalat wa l-firaq : 56; RazI, in Kitab al-zlna, speaks of the mimiyya who, as 
opposed to the ‘ayniyya, divinize both Muhammad and ‘All but prefer the former (p. 307); the same 
distinction is found in Shahrastanl, Kitab al-Milal wa l-nihal, vol. 1: 129. See also Kohlberg, 
“Muhammadiyya,” £12, vol. 7: 459-61. As the passages from Kitab al-azilla show, this idea is not the 
invention of the heresiographers, and some Shi'is did believe in the divine nature of the Prophet. 

813 KH, ch. 5: 27; ch. 7: 30. 

814 Halm, “Das ‘Buch der Schatten’,” 1:16-25; see also Qadl, Kaysaniyya: 248, 252. 

815 Van Ess (ed.), Frixhe mutazilitische Harasiographie, “Masa’il al-imama”: 37-9. See also Madelung and 
Walker, An Ismaili Heresiography, Arabic text: 101-2; QummI, Kitab al-Maqalat wa l-firaq: 43. 
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Khattabiyya ideas, but rather, that by the time the book began to be put together, these 
teachings were common currency in the sectarian milieu of Kufa, becoming the 
foundation of the first layer. Indeed, there are numerous Shi‘i traditions where the 
Imams’ souls are presented as luminous shadows. 816 E.g., Kafi contains two hadith where 
the Imams tell that they were created before the world, and were shadows (azilla) and 
phantoms of light ( ashbah nur). 817 In both cases, the isnads of two of these traditions 
point to Kufa. 818 KashshI tells about a certain ‘All b. Hammad al-AzdT who narrated some 
Kitab al-azilla. S19 Furthermore, the existence of at least three books with the titles azilla 
and/or ashbah — there might have been still more that did not survive, e.g., 
Muhammad b. Sinan’s lost Kitab al-azilla — show the popularity of this idea in the 
religious milieu or Iraq, where these ideas circulated. 820 This is why almost all layers of 
KH contain numerous mentions of both azilla and ashbah. 

One final word about KH’s attribution to Mufaddal al-Ju‘fT is in order. While his 
authorship of the later layers, i.e. the NusayrI one, the Narrative chapters, and the 
quotations from Kitab al-azilla, are excluded, there is no reason to think why the 
“Kernel” and the “Shi‘i” chapters could not be as old as the second half of the 2 nd /8 th 
century, when he was active. We don’t know much about what Mufaddal believed in, 

816 Amir-Moezzi, “Cosmogony and Cosmology in Twelver Shfism,” Elr, vol. 6: 317-22. id. The Divine Guide: 
32; on the numerous Shfi traditions discussing the shadows, see Rubin, “Pre-existence and light”: 99-100. 

817 Kulaynl, Kafi, vol. 1: 441, 442. 

818 One of them is narrated on the authority of Mufaddal, and in other ofjabir b. Yazld al-JuTl, followed by 
Mufaddal and Muhammad b. Sinan, all three — prominent Kufan personalities. 

819 KashshI, Rijal, no. 703. 

820 Cf. Capezzone, “Un aspetto della critica Imamita alle tradizioni eterodosse.” 
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but he was a KhattabI for a while, leaving the movement probably after Ja'far’s cursing 
of Abu 1-Khattab. 821 Secondly, in some hadith he is said to have taught that the Imams 
distribute the sustenance of people. The latter view is not in much contradiction with 
any of the chapters of the “Shi'i” layer, where the Imams, while never divinized, are 
considered God’s vehicles in guiding humanity in this world or the other, the first 
beings created, and supernatural creatures who put their bodies on or take them back 
off like shirts. The presence of KhattabI ideas in some chapters makes Mufaddal’s 
authorship even more plausible. At the same time, however, none of the biographical 
accounts attributes anything that would sound like Kitab al-haft or Kitab al-azilla to 
Mufaddal, 822 and our information about eighth century Shiism is too fragmented to 
enable us to state that Mufaddal composed any part of KH. There are just too many 
other possibilities. In all likelihood, this is one of the numerous works which form part 
of the “Mufaddal-tradition,” where his and Ja’far al-Sadiq’s names were added to add 
prestige to the text and to integrate it into the Shi’i discourse. 


821 On Mufaddal’s possible personal views on the Imams, and on his connection to Abu 1-Khattab, see my 
Chapter One. 

822 See my Chapter One. 
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Conclusion 


This chapter was about the second “heretical” treatise ascribed to Mufaddal al- 
Ju‘fl, and about the theological tradition of which the work is part. I showed that aside 
from KH, there are at least two other books with similar titles and speaking about 
similar theological ideas. These are the seven Adams and heavens, and the teaching 
about the phantoms and shadows. It is possible that there were many more works of 
this type which did not survive. The hadith echoing these teachings are a testimony to 
the idea’s popularity. However, the virtual absence of any mention of these works in 
Imami and Sunni biographical and bibliographical works shows the secrecy 
surrounding the groups among whom the works circulated. Probably composed in the 
ghulat milieu of Kufa, the books were preserved by the Nusayrls and transplanted by 
them to Syrian soil. No wonder that most or all 823 the manuscripts from which the three 
editions of KH are made, originate in Syria. And no wonder that the latest layer of KH 
was composed in Syria too. 

KH consists of at least seven separate layers; to dissociate these layers, I used 
the textual and theological peculiarities found in its various parts. One of the oldest two 
layers consists of the initial eight chapters, which contain the creation story of the 
seven Adams and earths, and the teaching about the phantoms and shadows. 
Surprisingly, it does not view the Imams as supernatural beings, and the Prophet 
Muhammad is viewed as God’s main envoy to humanity. 

The reverence of the Imams and the absence of the idea of the phantoms and 
shadows are the main features distinguishing the second layer, which views the Imams 

823 Ghalib only specifies the provenance of two of his manuscripts. 
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as supernatural beings and God’s messengers to humanity, who teach humans the inner 
truths of religion. Unlike what most heresiographers have written about the ghulat, 
however, the Imams are not viewed as divine. Unlike other layers, this one is not 
uniform. The connection between the chapters is based on their theological worldview 
and the lack of contradicting ideas. They do not, however, exhibit the stylistic 
continuity found in the chapters of other layers, which would allow me to consider 
them as authored by the same person. 

The two earliest layers contain teachings which could very well go back to the 
2 nd /8 th century, for they are ascribed by heresiographers to personalities who lived at 
that time — ideas found among the Harithiyya/Harbiyya group, and the teachings of 
the Khattabiyya. 

The fourth layer, consisting of six quite tightly connected chapters, is probably 
also composed in the same theological milieu as the former two, for it shares a number 
of common ideas and a common style. However, it lacks the textual markers which 
would allow me to group it with one or another of the above layers, and I therefore 
contented myself with just pointing out the common origin of its chapters. 

The third layer stands out from the rest of KH because of its narrative form. It 
consists of several chapters containing stories about the Imams and their enemies, and 
differs from the theological discussions found in the rest. Several textual 
commonalities with NusayrI texts allow me to suggest that they were composed by 
Nusayrls, i.e. they are much later than the previous three layers. 

The fifth and sixth layers exhibit a textual peculiarity which shows that they 
were composed after the previous four. While most of KH’s chapters are in the form of 
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a dialogue between Ja'far al-Sadiq and Mufaddal, in these, Mufaddal does not figure at 
all. This could mean that the previous textual layers were edited by someone who 
imparted this common feature on all, i.e. inserted the dialogue markers, so that they 
would look like the work of the same author. The absence of these markers in these two 
chapters, then, would mean that they were added later. 

Furthermore, one of these two layers is an unacknowledged quotation from one 
of the two treatises discussed above — Kitab al-azilla. This indicates that KH was part of 
the same written tradition as that book, and that they both likely circulated in the same 
religious circles. 

The latest layer consists of the last three chapters, which contain only hadith, 
and which were added in the 5 th /ll th century. This is seen from the mention of the 
Mirdasid dynasty who ruled in Syria from the first quarter of that century. The content 
of these hadith is very similar to the content of the previous layers, i.e., the traditions 
are mostly about the phantoms and shadows and the seven Adams, which is perhaps 
the reason why they were appended to the book. 

To sum up, Kitab al-haft wa-l-azilla emerged and circulated in the “extremist” 
ShFi milieu of the 2 nd /8 th or 3 rd /9 th century Iraq. It formed part of a larger trend of 
theological writings about the teachings of azilla and ashbah and of the seven Adams. 
The oldest layers of the text originate in the 2nd/8th-3rd/9th century “extremist” 
milieu of Iraq, and then were transplanted to Syria by Nusayrls, who added several new 
layers to it. In its final form, we find the book in the 5 th /ll th century, circulating among 
the followers of the sect in Syria. Later, it was appropriated by the NizarT IsmaTlIs, who 
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conquered the Nusayri fortresses in Syria in the 6 th / 12 th century; 824 this is why many of 
KH’s manuscripts were found in collections of Ismalll texts. 


824 Daftary, The IsmaMis: 95; id., Ismaili Literature: 163. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

Mufaddal the Rationalist: KitAb al-TawhId , KitAb al-IhlIlaja, and the Proof of God’s 
Existence 


Introduction 

In the early Shfi tradition, Mufaddal is often portrayed as a heretic and an “extremist.” 
And two of the writings ascribed to him, the subject of the previous two chapters, fully 
conform to this image and contain numerous elements which were rejected by the 
orthodox Imami tradition. Two other major works written in his name, however, have 
nothing of the ghulat teachings of Kufa, nor of the disorganized and folkloric exposition 
of the two said works. The Book of Divine Unicity (Kitab al-tawhld or TawhTd al-Mufaddal ) 
and The Book of the Myrohalane Fruit (Kitab al-IhlTlaja) — both preserved in MajlisT’s Bihar 
al-anwar 825 — are theological treatises proving the existence of God. 

Like virtually all the Mufaddal-works, both texts have the form of a dialogue (or 
correspondence) between Ja‘far al-Sadiq and Mufaddal. Both their style and content 
strikingly differ from KS, KH, and the remaining Mufaddal works. Unlike all the 
remaining texts attributed to Mufaddal, they are rationalistic treatises, with no trace 
not only of ghulat doctrines, but of any specifically Shi‘i content at all. The only 
elements reminding of their “Shi‘i” origin are the names of the Imam and Mufaddal. 
Rationalistic they are because each major position is painstakingly proven through 
rational arguments, and because the scripture is virtually never invoked in their 
argumentation. 


825 Vol. 3:57-151 and 152-198 (respectively). 
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As I will demonstrate below, the two texts are two of the earliest specimens of 
Shi’i rationalist theology, written (or adopted) by Shfis around the period when 
Mu’tazill methods of reasoning began to influence Shfi thought, i.e. around late 3 rd /9 th - 
early 4 th / 10 th centuries. 

The two texts are the products of the same intellectual milieu. Not only the 
similarity of their style and content show this, but the fact that they argue against 
representatives of the same group of atheists, called in theological texts dahriyya, 
(although neither of the two texts calls them with this term). 826 The main belief (or 
rather unbelief) of this group was their rejection of God’s existence. Several other 
teachings — equally heretical in the eyes of Muslim theologians — logically followed 
this one, such as the eternity of the world and the idea that only what is perceived by 
the senses is real. 827 TM polemicizes against the first belief, whose proponents it calls 


826 The term is derived from the Quranic dahr, which refers to a long period of time or to eternity, see 
Goldziher and Goichon, “Dahriyya,” £12, vol. 2: 95-7; by Shaki and Gimaret, “Dahri,” Elr, vol. 4: 587-90. The 
term probably became applied to the group because of their belief in the eternity of the world (see 
below). 

827 It is not easy to situate the dahriyya in time and space, and it seems that they were not a unified group, 
but rather the term was applied to atheists from different periods. This does not undermine the 
possibility that both KI and TM argue against the same group for their similarity in many other respects, 
which will be demonstrated further. The first mention of the Dahriyya is found in Middle Persian 
literature in the 9 th century, see Shaki and Gimaret, “Dahri,” Elr, vol. 6: 587-90. A concise definition of the 
dahriyya as perceived in Islamic theology is found in Isfarayinfs Al-tabslr fi l-dln (p. 131), where he 
describes them as people who “consider the world eternal and deny [the existence] of the Creator” 
(yaqulun bi-qidam al-‘alam wa-yunkirun al-sanf); interestingly, he mentions them in the list of religious 
groups that existed before Islam. Of course, this statement does not have any historical value and simply 
indicates that for the author they had existed for a long time. For the refutations of the dahriyya see, e.g., 
the work of the Zahirl theologian Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064) Kitab al-fisal ft l-milal, vol. 1: 9-10; Ash'ari 
theologian Juwaynl (d. 478/1085) also refutes the dahriyya in his Kitab al-shamilft usul al-dln: 117; Mu'tazilT 
authors refute the group as well, see pseudo-Nashi’s refutation in Van Ess (ed.), Friihe mutazilitische 
Harasiographie: 116; see also Khayyat, Intisar: 34-5, et passim. The dahriyya are also refuted by Jewish 
theologian and philosopher Saadiya in his Kitab al-amanat wa l-i‘tiqadat: 63. For a concise list of theological 
refutations of the claims of the dahriyya about the world’s eternity, see Khwarazml, Mafatlh al-‘ulum: 39- 
41. EI2 contains an article “Dahriyya” by Goldziher and Goichon (vol. 2: 95-7), which, however is rather 
disorganized and does not give a clear idea of the historical development of the term and of the group(s) 
behind it. The article “Dahri” in Elr by Shaki and Gimaret, on the other hand, although concise, is very 
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ashab al-taba’i “the people of natures,” 828 (which is a slightly unusual usage for the 
term 829 ). In KI, Ja‘far al-Sadiq argues against the same idea, and against the notion that 
God does not exist because we cannot perceive Him with the senses. 830 

Because both works are similar in content and style, are relatively short, and 
have a similar origin (unlike KS and KH, which have rather distinct origins and fates), I 
will analyze them in one chapter. I will discuss the time and place of their composition, 
will situate them in their intellectual context, and will analyze their theological 
systems. 


Tawhld al-Mufaddal: its Date and Context 

One of the few scholars who wrote about the two texts is Colin Turner, who calls 
them standard works of the “Mu'tazill-ImamT” theological tradition, suggesting that 
they were composed either in the late 3rd or the late 4 th -early 5 th Islamic centuries. 831 As 


lucid and useful; Patricia Crone’s article “Atheism (pre-modern)” in the third edition of the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam also contains a useful and detailed discussion of the dahriyya (available at 
http://www.brillonline.nl/subscriber/uid=1850/entry?entry=ei3 COM-23358 ); see also Rudolph, Al- 
Matundi: 183 ff. 

828 TM: 149. 

829 It generally referred to the belief that all bodies are composed of the four natures ( taba’i, sg. tabl'd) — 
heat, coldness, wetness, and dryness, and its proponents did not deny God’s existence, see., e.g., Ash’arl, 
Maqalat: 348, 431; Van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, vol. 2: 39. Mankdlm, however, uses the term in a way 
similar to TM, see Sharh al-usul al-khamsa: 388-9. Baqillanl uses the term in a way which implies both 
meanings. Thus, he refutes those who claim that the world is made by “one of the natures” (t abia min al- 
taba’i’) ( TamhTd: 34 ff), implying the existence of many “natures,” referring in all likelihood to the 
abovementioned four natures; but for him this group believed that they created the world, unlike for 
Ash’arT, who says the natures are simply the constituent elements of the world; on the distinction 
between the dahriyya and the ashab al-taba’i see Crone, “Atheism (pre-modern),” Encyclopaedia of Islam, 3 rd 
ed.; cf. also Rudolph, Al-MatundT: 185-6. 

830 KI: 153,154,161, et passim. 

831 Turner, “The “Tradition of Mufaddal” and the Doctrine of the Raj‘a: Evidence of ghuluww in the 
Eschatology of Twelver Shi’ism?”: 184. 
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evident as this position seems (indeed, any rationalist work of the early Islamic 
centuries makes one think of the Mu'tazilites), its author has not used in his analysis 
the theological literature of the period and the information about the two works in 
biographical sources, which would allow for more precision in contextualizing them. 832 
Melhem Chokr studies the two works more thoroughly and with greater attention to 
the textual tradition in which they have originated, as a result proposing much more 
plausible hypotheses about their origin. He situates TM in the second half of the 3 rd /9 th 
century, and attributes KI’s authorship to a certain Muhammad b. Layth, who held an 
important position in the courts of the caliphs Mahdl (d. 169/785) and Harun al-Rashld 
(d. 193/809). 833 However, some of his conclusions also need revision, for they have 
missed important information from several primary sources. 

To propose a more precise hypothesis as to the date and the intellectual milieu 
of the two texts, I will compare them to other theological texts of similar content, and 
will analyze what later authors have written about them. 

The clear terminus ante quern for TM is its mention by Shi'i biographer NajashT 
(d. 450/1058) among the works of Mufaddal. 834 One of the titles that he mentions among 
Mufaddal’s works is Kitab fakkir, which can easily be associated with TM because 
throughout the text, the main character of the bookja'far al-Sadiq addresses Mufaddal 


832 The only text used as comparison is pseudo-‘Alfs Nahj al-balagha. 

833 Chokr, Zandaqa et zindiqs en Islam au second siecle de I’hegire: 97-102. 

834 NajashT, Rijal vol. 2: 61. 
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with the word fakkir “think!” 835 The work, however, has been written much earlier. As 
Turner has suggested, it does bear traces of the Mu‘tazilT-Imami rationalistic theology, 
the entire treatise being a rationalistic argument for the existence of God. In fact, it was 
probably the Mu’tazilites to first become concerned with the need to prove God’s 
existence. 836 And since the introduction of Mu’tazilite methods into Imami theology 
began in the second half of 3 rd /9 th century, it seems logical that the treatise was written 
around that period. 

The Mutazili Prototype ofTM 

The reality, however, appears to be more complex. TM is not written by a Shi‘i 
author who used Mu’tazilite methods of inquiry, but instead it is a “recast” of a 
Mu’tazilite text by a Shi‘i editor. 837 Its prototype is a text attributed to Jahiz (d. 255-869) 


835 Modarressi, Tradition and Survival: 334. Another title that NajashI mentions in the same place is Kitab ft 
bad’ al-khalq wa l-hathth ‘ala 1-i‘tibdr (The Book about the Beginning of Creation and Enjoining Reflection), which, 
according to Melhem Chokr, also refers to the same text because, he says, the title appears embedded in 
the text of KT ( Zandaqa et zindiqs: 97-8). However, the phrase that he refers to, although similar, is still 
different; in the end of the first part of KT, the author writes: tamma Tmajlis al-awwal wayatluhu l-majlis al- 
tham min kitab al-adilla ‘ala l-khalq wa l-tadbtr wa l-radd ‘ala l-qailma bi l-ihmal wa munkirt l-‘amd “[Thus] 
Ended the First Session, and [it] is Followed by the Second Session of the Book of the Indications of 
Creation and Design, of the Refutation of those who Claim that [the World Came into Being] by Chance, 
and those who Deny [God’s] Design.” The title itself, however, does contain elements which are found in 
the text itself. Thus, the treatise is indeed about “the beginning of creation,” as the title says, and the 
Imam does frequently address Mufaddal with the expression Ttabir “reflect,” which is the imperative of 
the verb from which i’tibar “reflection” in the second part of the title, is derived. 

836 Fakhry, “The Classical Islamic Arguments for the Existence of God”: 135; Van Ess, in his “Early Islamic 
Theologians on the Existence of God,” discusses several early Mu’tazill authors’ views on the subject; On 
early Mu’tazilTs who wrote on the this problem, see also Abrahamov’s introduction to his Al-Kasim b. 
Ibrahim on the Proof of God’s Existence: Kitab al-Daltl al-Kabtr: 6; see also Shihadeh, “The Existence of God”: 
199-200. 

837 Davidson, Proofs for Eternity, Creation and the Existence of God in Medieval Islamic and Jewish Philosophy: 219. 
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titled Kitab al-dala’il wa l-i‘tibar ‘ala l-khalq wa l-tadbir (The Book of Indications and Reflection 


on the Creation and Design ). 838 

Jahiz’s authorship is problematic and has been doubted by some scholars. 839 Van 
Ess shows that the text copies the work of Jahiz’s contemporary Christian author JibrTl 
b. Abl Nuh al-Anbari’s unpublished Kitab al-fikr wa 1-i‘tibar (The Book of Thought and 
Reflection ), and argues that Jahiz might have simply adapted the Christian text. 840 
However, even if Jahiz had nothing to do with it, I would like to demonstrate that the 
period of its composition is still the same, for it shares some key ideas and terms with 
two contemporaries of its alleged author, the Zaydl author Qasim b. Ibrahim (d. 
246/860) and mystic Harith al-Muhasibl (d. 243/857). 

Kitab al-dalail is a theological treatise proving God’s existence through the so- 
called “Argument from Design,” i.e. by showing that because the world is so perfectly 
wrought, it cannot have emerged by itself and must have a creator. The same proof is 
used by Qasim b. Ibrahim in his Kitab al-dalll al-kabir (The Greater Book of Indication). 
Moreover, he uses the same term to denote the idea of design as Jahiz’s alleged work — 


838 Ed. Muhammad Raghib al-Tabbakh, Aleppo, 1928/1346; Beirut, 1987-8 (the editor is not mentioned); in 
quotations, I will refer to the older edition. The English translation by Abdel Haleem is called Chance or 
Creation? God’s Design in the Universe (Reading, 1995). 

839 Pellat, “Gahiziana III: Essai de l’inventaire de l’oevre gahizienne”: 155; Hasan SandubI suggests that the 
real author of the text is Harith al-Muhasibl, see Van, Die Gedankenwelt des Harit al-Muhasibl: 171. Hamilton 
Gibb, however, cautiously accepts al-Jahiz’s Ess authorship, see his “The Argument from Design: A 
Mu'tazilite Treatise Attributed to al-Jahiz”: 162. 

840 “Early Islamic Theologians on the Existence of God”: 79, n. 7; Davidson argues against Jibril’s 
authorship of the text, see Proofs for Eternity: 219, n. 40. 
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tadbir . 841 MuhasibT, too, uses the same term to refer to God’s design, albeit in a different 
kind of argument; he uses it to prove God’s oneness, arguing that the perfect manner in 
which the world is wrought shows that its maker is only one, for if there were two its 
design ( tadbir ) would be flawed. 842 

True, one may object that just because of these two parallels — the argument 
from design, and the term referring to this design — one should not conclude that Kitab 
al-dalail is contemporaneous to the other two texts. After all, this argument can be used 
at a different time by different authors, and tadbir is just one term and need not 
necessarily be associated with a certain period. However, it appears that the argument 
from design was not particularly widely used in early Islamic theology, and the only 
two theologians to have used it (together with the term tadbir ), who might have shared 
a common intellectual milieu or had common influences with the author of Kitab al- 
dalail, are Qasim b. Ibrahim and MuhasibT. 843 Of course, some later authors also use the 
Argument from Design, such as the Zahiri theologian Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), GhazalT 
(d. till) and Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1198). 844 But their affinity with TM is very unlikely, for 
they are much later compositions, and the relation between Kitab al-dalail and Jahiz’s 


841 Abrahamov, Al-Kasim b. Ibrahim on the Proof of God’s Existence: Kitab al-Dalll al-Kablr: 64, 92, 94; Kitab al- 
dalail: 3, 19, 22, et passim; see also Madelung, Der Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim und die Glaubenslehre der 
Zeiditen: 106. 

842 Van Ess, Die Gedankenwelt des Harit al-Muhasibl: 164. This very argument is used in KI to prove God’s 
oneness, see below. 

843 Davidson, Proofs for Eternity: 216-25. 

844 Davidson, Proofs for Eternity, Creation and the Existence of God in Medieval Islamic and Jewish Philosophy : 224- 
31; Wensinck, Les preuves de I’existence de Dieu dans la theologie musulmane: 21; Shihadeh, Ayman. “The 
Existence of God”: 201-4. 
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contemporary Christian author JibrTl b. Abl Nuh rules out the possibility of later 
composition. 845 

Another indication of the treatise’s composition before the 3 rd / 10 th century is 
that it polemicizes against Manicheans, who deny God’s existence because, in their 
view, if He were compassionate and loving, He would not allow evil to happen; 846 it also 
condemns Mani himself, who claimed the knowledge of the occult and accused the 
Creator of ignorance. 847 In fact, as noted by Gibb, the very fact that the author does not 
rely on the scripture in any of his arguments, is an indication of polemics against 
representatives of other religions (such as Manicheans) or religious skeptics, for whom 
the Muslim scripture would have no argumentative value. 848 And since Manicheanism 
disappeared from the Islamic Middle East after the 4 rd /lO th c, 849 the 3 rd /9 th century 
remains a plausible time of composition. 


The Story oflhn Abi l-‘Awja and the ShTi Adaptation of Kitab al-Dala’il 
I established that KT’s prototype — Kitab al-dalail — was written in the first half 
or mid-3 rd /9 th century. The date of the Shi’i adaptation of the work, however, is more 


845 On other proofs of God’s existence in Islamic theology, see Falchry, “The Classical Islamic Arguments 
for the Existence of God”; Shihadeh, “The Existence of God”; Davidson, Proofs for Eternity: 117-212; 

846 Kitab al-dalail: 68, and the English translation’s p. 115. 

847 Kitab al-dalail: 74 

848 “The Argument from Design: A Mu’tazilite Treatise Attributed to al-Jahiz”: 152. 

849 De Blois, “Zindlk,” EI2, vol. 11: 510-3; Sundermann pushes the date further into the 5 th /11 th c. 
(“Manicheism i. A General Survey,” Elr [published online at http://iranica.com/articles/manicheism-1- 
general-survev] ): on Manicheanism in the Islamic lands, see Van Ess, Theologie und Geselbchaft, vol. 1: 416- 
56; Chokr, Zandaqa et zindiqs; Vajda, “Les Zindlqs en pays d’lslam au debut de la Periode Abbaside”: 173- 
229; Taqlzade, Mamva dm-e u, with a compilation of materials on Manicheanism from Arabic and Persian 
sources by Ahmad Afshar: 71-536; Gabrieli, “La «Zandaqa» au I er siecle abbaside”: 23-38. 
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difficult to find. It is, nevertheless, possible to outline the approximate trajectory of the 
entry of the text into Shi‘i circles. The clue is an element missing in the prototype and 
inserted by the Shi'i editor — the image of the heretic Ibn AbT l-‘Awja. 

Ibn AbT l-‘Awja’ was the contemporary of Ja'far al-Sadiq; he grew up in Basra, 
migrated to Kufa and was put to death there by the governor for his unorthodox views. 
He is known for his heretical beliefs and for his connections to the Manicheans, the 
Marcionites, and the Daysaniyya sect. 850 Not all reports about him are similar to what 
we have in TM. Many are rather short and schematic. A number of Shi‘i and non-Shi‘i 
authors accuse him of two chief sins — his connection to the three said religious 
groups, 851 and fabrication of hadith. 852 Some authors also mention that he was a zindiq , 853 
but the meaning of this accusation is not very precise; it might either mean that he was 
a Manichean, 854 or that he simply held unorthodox or un-Islamic views, among which 
was the denial of God’s existence. 855 Be it as it may, these short reports differ from the 


850 On his life and views, see Van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, vol. 1: 439-41; Vajda, “Ibn Abi’l-Awdja\ ‘Abd 
al-Karlm,” £12, vol. 3: 682; id. “Les Zindlqs en pays d’Islam au debut de la Periode Abbaside”: 193-96; Fuck, 
“The Role of Manicheism under the Early Abbasids”: 260-1; Chokr, Zandaqa et zindiqs: 211-7; excerpts on 
Ibn AbT l-‘Awja’ can be found in Ahmad Afshar’s compilation of passages on Manicheanism from Muslims 
sources, see the index of “Motun-e ‘arabl va fars! dar bara-yi Man! va Manaviyyat” in Manlva dln-i u; for a 
very recent English translation of Islamic sources on Ibn AbT l-‘Awja’, see Reeves, Prolegomena to a History 
of Islamicate Manichaeism: 258-61, et passim, see “Index of Manichaeans and of Individuals Suspected or 
Accused of Zandaqa” (p. 330). 

851 MasudT, Muruj, vol. 8: 293; BTrunT, Athar: 67; Baghdad!, Al-farq bayna l-firaq: 273-4. For the French 
translation of some of the texts mentioning Ibn AbT l-‘Awja’, see “Appendix” of Monnot, Penseurs 
musulmans. 

852 Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wfl mukhtalafal-hadTth: 240; Baghdad!, Al-farq bayna l-firaq: 273-4; SharTf Murtada, AmalT 
1:127-8; IsfarayinT, Al-tabslrfi l-dfn: 120. 

853 Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wTl mukhtalafal-hadTth: 240; Ibn NadTm, Fihrist: 338. 

854 For a passage from ‘Abd al-Jabbar where he is said to hold Manichean views, see Reeves, Prolegomena: 
254. 
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image of the heretic in TM in that they ascribe to him Manicheanism — not atheism —, 
and fabrications of hadith. Both features are absent in TM. 

The clue to the date of Kitab al-dala’il’s Shi‘itization are the several longer 
reports in KulaynT’s, KashshTs, and Ibn Babuya’s works, where Ibn AbT l-‘Awja’s image 
and beliefs appear to be very similar to how he is presented in the opening scene of TM. 
In fact, TM’s version seems to be a summary of the information found in these reports, 
for not only does it present all his main ideas in a concise yet precise manner, but the 
structure of the dialogue is similar to the structure of the mentioned reports. To show 
the similarity between TM’s and KulaynT’s presentation of the heretic, I will analyze the 
constituent elements of the reports. 

The features shared by all the stories about Ibn AbT l-‘Awja’ (including the one in 
TM), are the following: 1. His meeting with the Imam or with Mufaddal, in Mecca or in 
Medina. In some reports, he travels to Medina to find the Imam, and, unable to find him 
there, goes to Mecca, where the two finally meet; 2. Ibn AbT l-‘Awja’s heretical 
statements; 3. the Imam’s refutation of his views. 

Thus, in a story in Ka/f, Ibn AbT l-‘Awja travels to Medina with the intention to 
find the Imam and to argue against him, and, seeing that he is not there, goes to Mecca, 
where he runs into Ja’far during the circumambulation of the Ka’ba. Here they engage 
in an argument, during which the Imam proves God’s existence, making his opponent 
to embrace Islam. 856 In another report, the two meet in Mecca for three consecutive 


855 Chokr, Zandaqa etzindiqs: 216-7; Griorgi, Pou une histoire de la Zandaka: 49 ff, 54. 

856 Kulaynl, Ka.fi, vol. 1: 72-4. 
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days, and each time the Imam disproves the heretic’s atheist statements. 857 Similar 
stories about their meeting and their dispute in Mecca are found in Ibn Babuya’s Kitab 
al-tawhid. S58 

In TM, Mufaddal encounters Ibn Abl l-‘Awja in Medina 859 and, hearing his 
heretical statements, becomes outraged and rebukes him, after which he goes to the 
Imam and complains to him. 860 Ja’far al-Sadiq appeases Mufaddal by presenting the 
Argument from Design (which is the main bulk of KT and is almost entirely copied from 
Kitab al-dalail). Thus, like in the mentioned traditions, even though the immediate 
interlocutor of the heretic is not the Imam, it is again the Imam who rejects his views. 

The beliefs of Ibn AbT l-‘Awja as expressed in TM, too, are the same as in the 
mentioned reports: 1. he is an atheist (and not a Manichean); in fact, both Kulaynl and 
TM use the same term to refer to an atheist — dahrf 61 ; 2. he states that the world is 
eternal; 3. he believes that physical objects have emerged by themselves (bi l-ihmal ) and 
are not created; 862 4. and, finally, he dismisses Muhammad’s prophetic mission. All 
these beliefs are summarized in one paragraph in TM: 


857 Ibid.: 74 ff; also quoted in Ibn Babuya, Kitab al-tawhid: 125-7, 296-7; Mufld, Irshad: 544. 

858 Pp. 253-4, 293, 297; also quoted in TabarsT, Ihtijdj: 335. 

859 The name of the town is not mentioned directly, but Mufaddal says in the beginning of the text that he 
heard Ibn AbT l-‘Awja’s outrageous views while sitting “in Rawda, between the Tomb (qabr) and the 
Minbar” (KT: 57). The three names are places in the Masjid al-Haram in Medina, where the Prophet 
Muhammad is buried. The word qabr, then, refers to his grave, and Rawda and Minbar are situated 
nearby. In fact, just as in the text, Rawda is situated almost exactly between the Tomb and the Minbar 
(see the plan of the Mosque in Historic Cities of the Islamic World edited by Bosworth, fig. 68). 

860 TM: 57. 

m Kdfi,vol 1:72;TM:59. 

862 See, e.g. Kashshl, Rijal, no. 332. 
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[After hearing his companion’s praise for the Prophet], Ibn AbT l-‘Awja’ said: 
“stop talking about the Prophet for my mind is confused in his regard and is 
unable to understand him. Tell us, [instead,] about the basics (as/) by which he 
[the Prophet] [is able to] walk.” Then he [ibn AbT l-‘Awja’] spoke about the 
emergence of things ( ashya ), claiming that [they emerged] by chance ( ihmal ), 
not by creation or design ( tadbir ), and that they have no creator or designer; 
instead, things emerge by themselves, without any designer. The world, 
therefore, has always been and will always be. 

The comparison between the opening dialog of TM with the several hadith 
leaves an impression that the person who turned Kitab al-dalail into TM was familiar 
with these particular stories. And since all the authors who recorded these traditions 
lived in the 4 th /lO th century — KulaynT died in 329/940-1, KashshT lived in the first half 
of the 4 th /lO th century, and Ibn Babuya died in 381/991 — we may very cautiously 
surmise that the adaptation of (pseudo-?) Jahiz’s work by the Shi‘i editor took place 
somewhere in this century. And since NajashT, who already mentions the book in its 
ShPi form, died only seventy years after Ibn Babuya (in 450/1058), the possibility for 
error is not great. 

Our knowledge about the passage of Mu'tazilT theology into Shi‘i circles allows 
us more precisely to situate the Shi‘i edition in time — around the second half of the 
3 rd /9 th -early 4 th /lO th centuries, since it is around this time that Mu'tazilT reasoning 
began to be used by Shi‘i theologians. 863 In fact, one of the authors responsible for this, 
Abu Sahl al-Nawbakhtl (d. 311/923), 864 has written three books refuting some of the 
beliefs that Ibn AbT l-‘Awja’ taught in TM: a book arguing for the prophecy of 
Muhammad, a book against the idea of the eternity of physical bodies, and another one 


863 Madelung, “Imamism and Mutazilite Theology”: 15; Modarressi, Crisis and Consolidation: 115 ff; Sander, 
Zwischen Charisma und Ratio: 211-5; Newman, The Formative Period of Twelver Shiism: 20. 

864 On him see Newman, The Formative Period of Twelver Shiism: 19 ff; Arjomand, “ The Crisis of the 
Imamate”: 503, ff. 
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on the temporality ( hadath ) of the world. 865 This does not mean, of course, that Abu Sahl 
produced TM himself. But it shows that the ideas which he refutes, and which are 
found in TM, had currency at the turn of the 3 rd /9 th century in Shi‘i (and MuTazill) 
circles. 

Summing up my argument for the dating of TM let me restate that the 
indicators showing that TM was adopted by the Shi‘is not earlier than the second half 
of the 3 rd /9 th century, or perhaps somewhere in the 4 th /lO th century, are the following: 
MuTazill ideas entered Shi‘i theological discourse at this time; most of the authors who 
recorded the traditions echoing the opening dialogue of TM, were active toward the 
beginning of the 4 th /lO th century; finally, some of the titles of works written by Abu 
Sahl al-NawbakhtT — an author of the same period —, show the existence of debates 
between atheists and rationalistically inclined Shi‘i authors. 

Thus, the entry of MuTazill reasoning into Shi‘i circles and the existence of 
debates among these rationalist Shi‘is against atheists in same period, were the factors 
that urged them to adopt a MuTazill refutation of atheism. Stories about Ibn AbT 1- 
‘Awja’s encounters with Ja'far al-Sadiq and the latter’s (very similar 866 ) refutations of his 
atheist views, served as a convenient framework to make the text look perfectly Shi‘i. 
That Baghdad was a center of rationalist theology in the 3 rd / 9 th - 4 th /lO th centuries, and 
home to Abu Sahl, and that all three compilers of reports about Ibn AbT l-‘Awja’ were at 


865 These books are now lost, for the references, see Iqbal, Khandan-iNawbakhti: 119,120,122. 

866 In all the reports, the Imam uses rational arguments, and in some, he uses the same argument as used 
in Kitab al-dala’il, see, e.g. Kulaynl, KafI, vol. 1: 72; 
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some point in their life active in Baghdad, 867 suggests the possibility that the Shi‘i 
editing of Kitab al-dalail took place in Baghdad. 

Kitab al-ihlllaja’s Time, Place, and Attribution 

The earliest attestation of KI’s title among Mufaddal’s works is in Ibn 
Shahrashub’s (d. 588/1192) Maalim al-‘ulama, S6S where he states that it is a book written 
“from the dictation of al-Sadiq about God’s Oneness ( tawhid ),” a description that 
perfectly corresponds to the book’s content. This pushes the book’s latest possible date 
of composition to a rather late period — to the 6 th /l2 th century. However, Ibn Nadlm 
(385/995) mentions in his Fihrist a certain Kitab al-halilaja “whose author is unknown, 
and they say it is written by Qa’far] al-Sadiq.” 869 Ibn NadTm here very likely refers to KI, 
as it mostly consists of the Imam’s speech, which could makes it look as if it is 
composed by Ja’far. 870 

Was Muhammad b. al-Layth the author ofKI? 

Thus, if Ibn NadTm’s Haltlaja is indeed our KI, then it was written before 377/987- 
8, since Fihrist was written in this very year. 871 This leaves for us to determine when 


867 Newman, The Formative Period of Twelver Shiism: 98; Arjomand, “The Crisis of the Imamate”: 503. 

868 P. 124; Modarressi, Tradition and Survival: 334; Chokr, Zandaqa et zindiqs en Islam: 101. 

869 P. 317. The form halllaja, of course, is a version of ihlllaja, see Appendix 5. 

870 Ibn NadTm further says that Ja'far authorship “is impossible” ( muhal ), and this could further indicate 
that he speaks about our KI for, himself a Shfi, Ibn NadTm would know well the Shfi literature of the 
time, and would therefore be likely to detect a forgery. On his Shfi affiliation, see Steward, “Ibn al- 
NadTm’s IsmaTlT Contacts”: 39-40. 

871 Ibn NadTm himself states this, see Fihrist: 2. 
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exactly (and if possible — by whom) the book was written. Melhem Chokr has 
suggested answers to both questions. According to him, the author is a certain 
Muhammad b. al-Layth, the secretary of caliphs Mahdl (d. 169/785) and Harun al- 
Rashld (d. 193/809). 872 He bases his hypothesis on the fact that Ibn NadTm mentions 
among his works a book titled Kitab al-halllaja fi 1-i‘tibdr (The Book of the Myrobalane Fruit 
about Reflection). 873 He further elaborates his argument by stating that the debate 
between the Imam and the Indian doctor could be an echo of the theological debates 
that took place in Harun al-Rashld’s court. He then states that in this period there were 
numerous Indian physicians in the court, and the debate could well have taken place 
during that time. 874 To further buttress his argument, Chokr states that the biographical 
details of Harun’s secretary and those gleaned from KI about its author are very similar. 
Finally, he states that the comparison between KI with the beginning of one of Ibn 
Layth’s extant treatises shows such similarities that one can state that they are written 
by the same person. 875 (In fact, the last two statements are not supported by any 
relevant examples.) 

Despite the attractiveness of Chokr’s hypothesis, it has weaknesses. Below, I will 
demonstrate the flaws in his argumentation, and will propose a different dating for KI. 
First of all, the term Ihltlaja seems to have been a popular book title in the 3 rd /9 th 
century, for apart from the two instances mentioned by Ibn NadTm, NajashT lists three 


872 Chokr, Zandaqa et zindiqs: 85-7,100-2. 

873 Ibn NadTm, Fihrist: 120. 

874 Chokr, Zandaqa et zindiqs: 101. 

875 Ibid.: 102. 
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other books called Ihltlaja, written by Imam Ja'far’s contemporary Ismail b. Mahran, 
Dawud b. KathTr al-Raqql, (d. after 200/815), and Hamdan b. al-Mu‘afa (d. 265/878). 876 Of 
these five books, the only plausible candidate for being our KI is the ascribed to Ja'far 
al-Sadiq by Ibn Nadlm. 

That the debate between the Imam and the physician could be a reflection of 
theological discussions that took place at the caliphal court could very well be true. 
However, Chokr’s comparison between the biography of Ibn al-Layth and KI’s author’s 
— as gleaned, he says, from KI — is unfounded because the text does not betray 
anything about its elusive author’s life. The only two characters are the Imam and 
Mufaddal, and, needless to say, none of the two had a career which in any way 
resembled that of a caliph’s secretary. 877 

The statement about the similarity of style between KI and Ibn Layth’s treatise 
is also problematic. The text that Chokr refers to is an apologetic letter which Ibn Layth 
wrote on behalf of Harun al-Rashld to the Byzantine Emperor Constantine VI, 878 titled 
Risalat Abl l-Rabi Muhammad h. al-Layth allatl harraraha li l-khalifa l-AbbasfHarun al-Rashid 
ild l-imbratur al-Bizanti Qustantm al-sadis malik al-Rum (The Letter of Abu l-Rabi Muhammad 
b. al-Layth which he Composed on Behalf of the Abbasid Caliph Harun al-Rashid to the 
Byzantine Emperor Constantine VI the King of Byzantium), where he proves God’s oneness, 


876 Najashi, Rijal, vol. 1:112, 362, 331; Van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, vol. 2: 487, f. 21; Tehram, Dhana, 
vol. 2: 484. 

877 On the career of Muhammad b. Layth, see Ibn Nadlm, Fihrist: 120; Tabari, Tarikh, vol. 3.2: 668-9. 

878 Chokr’s statement here is a bit confusing for he does not name the work directly, but it is apparent 
that he means this epistle. 
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defends Muhammad’s prophetic mission, and refutes Christianity. 879 The only section of 
this text that could bear any similarity to KI is the beginning, where Ibn al-Layth argues 
for God’s oneness. It is this part, probably, which Chokr means by referring to “the first 
three pages.” 880 Indeed, KI also has a similar discussion which is part of its argument 
from design (see below). After a quick glance at both texts, however, the similarity 
quickly fades, for the types of arguments the two authors use, and the style in which 
they do this, are utterly different. 

Let us look at the differences in argumentation. KI is a rationalistic treatise, 
which uses arguments exclusively based on reason, as I will show in the analysis of its 
theology. Ibn al-Layth, on the other hand, uses scripture numerous times throughout 
the three pages, and his main proofs are based on scriptural passages. 881 There are some 
hints at the Argument from Design in proving God’s oneness as in KI. However, the 
passage with this argument in Ibn Layth’s Risala is extremely short and is immediately 
followed by a Qur’anic verse that supports it, 882 unlike in KI, where the argument runs 
for pages and has no trace of the Qur’an. 883 

The styles, too, are utterly different. The ornate style of the Risala stands in 
marked contrast to KI’s plain prose. Muhammad b. al-Layth often uses rhymed prose 
and similes, which are completely absent from KI, e.g. wa la min shay’ ibtadaahu, wa-la 

879 Edited and translated into French by Hadi Eid (Paris, 1992). 

880 Chokr, Zandaqa etzindiqs: 102. 

881 Risalat Abil-Rabf Muhammad b. al-Layth: 123-6. 

882 Risalat Abi l-Rabf Muhammad b. al-Layth: 125-6. 

883 There is some use of the term tadbir, referring to God’s design (p. 126), but again, the overall context in 
which the term is placed is very different from KI’s. 
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‘ala mithal sanaahu 884 “He created it [i.e. the world] from nothing, and made it without 
any [prior] example.” The words ibtadaahu and sanaahu not only form a rhyme, but a 
semantic pair, which is meant to enhance the esthetic value of the passage. KI lacks any 
such embellishments. 885 

Finally, it is not conceivable why Ibn al-Layth, the secretary of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliph, would have such strong Shi‘i sympathies as to write an entire treatise with a 
Shi'i Imam and one of his staunchest supporters as its main characters. 

Two Scenarios for Kfs Composition 

Above, I demonstrated (I hope, persuasively enough), that Muhammad b. al- 
Layth is not KI’s author. Moreover, the text seems to be composed much later, probably 
around the time of the composition of Kitab al-dala’il, or still later — when it was edited 
into Tawhid al-Mufaddal. As in the case of TM, our touchstone here is the similarity of 
the text to other works of similar form and content. 

There are two possible scenarios of the composition of KI. The first suggests 
itself in light of what we know about TM — that it emerged like TM, i.e. it is a 
composite text and was written by a non-Shfi (probably a Mu'tazilT), and then adopted 
by the Shi'is, who added the names of the Imam and Mufaddal. The second scenario is 
that it was written as one piece by a Shi‘i author. 


884 P. 124. 

885 Another piece of Muhammad b. Layth’s writings is his advice to the Caliph Mahdl concerning some 
events in Khurasan, cited by Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, see Al-‘iqd al-farfd, vol. 1: 225, 238-40, 245-6. Again, none of 
these passages has anything in common with KT. 
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Let us begin with the first scenario, namely, that KI was written by a Mu’tazill 
and then adopted by Shi’is. It is plausible for the following reasons: first, just as in TM, 
it has is nothing specifically “Shi‘i” apart from the names of the Imam and Mufaddal. 
The entire focus of the treatise is to prove God’s existence and oneness, and no Shi‘i 
ideas are defended or discussed in it. Given the rationalistic way of argumentation (the 
author invokes no scriptural proofs) and the similarity of its arguments to the previous 
text and to its Mu’tazillprototype, the work is likely to be of Mu’tazillprovenance. The 
two authors with whom I compared TM are a case in point: both MuhasibT and Qasim b. 
Ibrahim were inspired by Mu’tazill thought, if not officially followers of this school 
itself. 886 

The second scenario, then, would be that KI was just written by a Shi’i. The 
scenario becomes all the more possible because some Shi‘i hadith have preserved stories 
of the Imams proving God’s existence by using arguments which are very similar to the 
ones used in KI. This indicates that similar debates were taking place in Shi‘i circles and 
need not be the preserve of the Mu’tazills. Thus, some of them show how the Imam 
proves God’s existence through the Argument from Design ( tadbir ), and rejecting the 
idea that just because He is not perceived by the senses, He does not exist. 887 

Regardless of which of the two scenarios is correct, let us try to find KI’s possible 
date of composition (whether as a hypothetical Mu’tazill prototype later to be redacted 
into a Shi’i work, or as an originally Shi’i treatise). First of all, the similarity of KI to TM 
(and to its prototype Kitab al-dalail ) should be pointed out: they both are rationalistic 

886 Abrahamov, Al-Kasim b. Ibrahim on the Proof of God’s Existence: 7; Van Ess, Die Gedankenwelt des Harit al- 
Muhasibi: 1. 

887 Kulaynl, Kafi, vol. 1: 78-80. 
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works whose aim is to prove God’s existence; they both use the Argument from Design 
as the main, or only, proof of God’s existence (and oneness), as will be shown in the 
discussion of KI; in both, finally, God’s design is called by the term tadbir. And it is these 
points that make TM similar to the two mentioned works by Qasim b. Ibrahim and 
MuhasibT, as I showed above: thus, Qasim proves God’s existence by pointing to His 
design of the universe, and calls it tadbir, and MuhasibT uses the idea of tadbir to prove 
God’s oneness (see above). In fact, whereas TM argues from design only to show that 
God exists, partly diverging from MuhasibT, KI resembles both him and Qasim in that it 
uses tadbir — both, to prove that God is, and that He is one. 

The Argument from Design provides us with three touchstones against which 
we can approximate the date of KI’s composition: Qasim b. Ibrahim’s and MuhasibT’s 
texts, and our TM. And if my argument for dating the prototype of TM, Kitab al-dalail, is 
correct, than we can apply it to KI as well. To recapitulate: KI’s similarity in content and 
style to the three said texts means that it was likely composed around the same period 
and in a similar intellectual milieu. The dates of two of these authors are known; Harith 
al-Muhasibl died in 243/857, and Qasim b. Ibrahim in 246/860, which situates their 
treatises in the first half of the 3 rd /9 th century or shortly thereafter. Despite the 
uncertainty of its authorship, I argued that Kitab al-dalail was written in the same 
period, based on its similarity to the texts of the two authors, but also on its relation to 
the text of JibrTl b. Abl Nuh al-Anbarl, who was their contemporary, as well as because 
of its polemics against Manicheans. Based on the above said, then, KI too was in all 
likelihood composed around mid-3 rd /9 th century or slightly later. 
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Another argument for God’s existence used by KI’s author provides us with a 
further clue for situating the text in place and time. It is directed against the 
contention that we can only know what our five senses can tell us. The Imam refutes 
this statement, saying that sometimes people or animals know, or are able to do, things 
which they cannot have learned through sense perception, such as crying for an infant, 
swimming for a young bird, etc. 888 The implication of the Imam’s statement is that this 
knowledge is inspired by God, which is a proof that He exists. E.g., one of the sciences 
that people learn by inspiration, according to the Imam, is medicine. So vast is the 
knowledge of the properties of medicinal plants, the Imam says, that it would be 
impossible for humans to test and learn them all. This implies, according to his logic, 
that the source of this knowledge is God. 889 This argumentation is strikingly similar to 
Jewish author Saadiya al-Fayuml’s (d. 331/942) polemics against the dahriyya, whom he 
calls madhhab al-dahr “the sect of dahr." According to him, they believe that only that 
which is perceived by the senses can be known. 890 Yet, he says, they profess medicine 
and ingest unpleasant herbs to cure themselves, “feeling pain” form these plants. If 
they knew everything by the senses, he reasons, they would of course refrain from 
these herbs, and their use indicates that in this case they do not resort to sense 
perception but to knowledge. 891 Although Saadiya does not hint at a divinely inspired 
knowledge, everything else in the argument is very similar to the Imam’s polemics 

888 KI: 161-2. The argument will be discussed in detail below. 

889 KI: 181. 

890 Kitab al-amanat wa 1-i‘tiqadat: 63. 

891 Ibid.: 64. 
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against the Indian doctor’s teachings. Thus, it seems very likely that Saadiya and KI’s 
author argued against the same group of people. And if we take into account that he 
wrote the work in 322/933 in Iraq, 892 my earlier hypothesis that the work was composed 
around mid-3 rd /9 th c. or slightly later becomes even more plausible. 

However, if the abovementioned hadlth 893 are not spurious and if Ja'far al-Sadiq 
did indeed engage in polemics against atheists using similar argumentation, this 
indicates that similar debates were taking place as far as Ja’far’s time. This pushes the 
possibility of KI’s date of composition as far back as the 2 nd /8 th century. (Were it not for 
the absence of Mufaddal’s name in all such hadlth, this could indeed indicate the 
possibility of his authorship for this text.) 

Now, if we were to accept KI’s Mu’tazill scenario, in order to be able to date its 
Shi'i adaptation we might use the same reasoning as that used for TM. The adaptation 
of the text by the Shi'is — which mainly implied the insertion of the names of the 
Imam Sadiq and Mufaddal — could have happened approximately from around mid- 
3 rd /9 th to the year 322/933; i.e. from the period that Mu’tazill reasoning began to enter 
Shi'i circles, to the time when Saadiya composed his work. The existence of polemics 
against atheists among Abu Sahl NawbakhtT’s works makes both dates likely, for he died 
in 311/923, i.e. he was Saadiya’s contemporary; and the mention of Kitab al-ihlilaja by 
Ibn NadTm in the year 377/987-8 leaves a relatively small margin of error — only half a 
century. 


892 Fenton, “Saadya Ben Yosef, Said (Abi) Ya'kub Yusuf al-Fayyumi,” EI2: vol. 8: 661. 

893 Together with the ones on Ibn Abi l-‘Awja’ quoted earlier. 
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The Theology ofTawhTd al-Mufaddal 

Kitab al-tawhid is structured as a dialogue between Ja'far al-Sadiq and Mufaddal, 
where the Imam proves God’s existence. The story begins with Mufaddal’s encounter 
with his contemporary atheist ‘Abd al-Karim b. Abl l-‘Awja. Once, Mufaddal tells us, 
when he was sitting in a mosque and pondering the known and unknown virtues of the 
Prophet Muhammad, Ibn AbT l-‘Awja’ came and sat within an earshot from him, and had 
a conversation with a friend. During the talk he expressed ideas that shocked Mufaddal, 
namely, that things have emerged by themselves without a creator, and that the world 
is eternal. Enraged, Mufaddal rebuked him and left with indignation, telling Ja'far al- 
Sadiq what he had heard. The Imam consoled him and promised to explain to him the 
order of creation, telling Mufaddal to come back the next day. 894 

What follows is a dialogue between the Imam and his disciple that lasted four 
days. During each of the meetings ( majlis ), 895 the Imam elaborates on the Argument 
from Design by using one aspect of His wondrous creation. On the first day, he brings 
examples from the human body, on the second — from the animal world; on the third 
day he speaks about heavenly bodies, natural phenomena, and plants. In the last 
session, finally, the Imam speaks about such general ideas as life and death, natural 
disasters, and the types of God’s knowledge. Along the way, he refutes the ideas of 
Manicheans and other heretics. 


894 TM: 57-9. 


895 Unfortunately, in the Bihar text, only the third and fourth sessions are marked in the text with “Third 
Session” ( al-majlis al-thdlith ) and “Fourth Session” ( al-majlis al-rabi). The first and second sessions are only 
marked by statements indicating their beginning (or end), and are, therefore, more difficult to find. In 
contrast, in Kazim al-Muzaffar’s edition (Lebanon, 1983/1403), not only are the sessions marked, but each 
session is divided by the editor into subsections, with titles indicating their content, which makes it 
easier to follow the text. 
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The overarching purpose of the book is to prove God’s existence. Like the Book of 
the Myrobalane Fruit, this work is a purely rationalistic treatise. However, its way of 
argumentation is much simpler, and there is just one main argument for God’s 
existence — that the world is designed in a perfect way (which is Ihlilaja’s third 
argument, see below). This argument occupies most of the text and is reiterated with 
various examples time and again. Along the way, the book discusses several other 
theological ideas, such as the justification of evil, epistemology, and the impossibility of 
perceiving God. In justifying the existence of evil, the author reveals his views about 
morality and free-will. The refutations of the several heresies, albeit very concise, also 
show some of the author’s theological views. 

The Imam begins his lecture with the statement about the world’s createdness 
(which is, obviously, a response to Ibn Abl l-‘Awja’s statement), and man’s position in 
the creation. Before God, he says, there was nothing, and He Himself is eternal. He then 
gave humans the highest knowledge, and through it He made them special among all 
other creatures, making men rule over them. 896 


The Proof of God’s Existence 

The proof of God’s existence is introduced through a clearly formulated 
statement, and further elaborated through numerous examples. God exists because 
otherwise the world would not be so perfectly wrought: 


896 TM: 59. 
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Oh Mufaddal, the first lesson about, and indication of, the Creator's existence] 
is the making of this world, the building of its parts, and their structuring the 
way they are. If you contemplate the world with your mind, and if you measure 
it with your intellect, you will find it like a built house, where everything is 
prepared what His servants might need: the sky is suspended like a ceiling, the 
earth spread like a carpet, the stars gathered together like lanterns, and the 
jewels hidden like a treasury. Everything in [the house] is ready for its purpose, 
and man is like a king in that house, charged with authority over everything in 
it: [various] types of plants are ready to serve his needs, and [various] animal 
species are ready to be used for his good and for his profit. In this, there is clear 
indication that the world is made with judgment, with wisdom, with order, and 
with design, and that its Creator is one, and that it is He who made it and 
structured its different parts; there is no god except Him, He is higher than what 
the heretics ( mulhidun ) believe [Him to be]. 897 

The author then demonstrates in great detail why the world is so perfectly 
made. He begins with the human body and with man’s mental properties, whose 
discussion occupies the entire first session of the treatise. 898 The author goal here is 
twofold. First, he wants to prove that God exists, which is the overarching purpose of 
the entire book as well. The second purpose — spelled out less frequently but no less 
clearly — is to demonstrate the superiority of humans over animals. In his 
argumentation, the author mostly uses examples from the human body and the mental 
states and properties of humans, arguing for the perfect fashion in which they are 
designed. 

The Imam begins by telling about the emergence of the fetus in the womb, its 
development, birth, and its nursing. Further, he elaborates on the function of genitals, 
men’s facial hair, the larynx, digestion and blood circulation, the five senses, the crying 
of infants, etc. The latter, for example, is devised because in children’s brains there is a 
liquid which may cause blindness and do other harm; crying, then, makes the liquid 


897 TM: 61. 

898 TM: 61-90. 
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leave the brain, thereby saving the infant . 899 The beard is given to men to mark their 
power and dominant position, and is spared women to mark their obedience and to 
preserve their freshness . 900 In some cases, Ja'far juxtaposes the existing structures or 
functions of the human body with imaginary alternatives ones, to underscore their 
perfection and to show how imperfect the body would be if made in a different way. For 
example, if the fetus were not bothered by the throes of childbirth, it would not want 
to come out, and if the baby did not like his mother’s milk, he would not nurse and 
would die; finally, if his teeth did not come out on time, he would not be able to eat 
solid food and would not develop and grow . 901 Every now and then, the Imam asks 
rhetorically: “Do you think chance ( ihmal ) can do any of this?! Nay, this is but the work 
of the wise regulator, who is powerful and knew things before He had created them; 
there is nothing that He cannot do, He is the all-subtle and knowing !” 902 

Some of the examples of the creation’s perfection also serve to underscore the 
special place of humans among all creatures. For instance, in one passage the Imam 
discusses the ability of men to sit and stand upright. One of its implications is, of 
course, His wisdom in creating people, but the other is the superiority of humans over 
other creatures: 

Oh Mufaddal, look at how He has created man in a way that makes him elevated 
and privileged over animals. He made him in such a way that [man] stands erect 
and sits upright, in order that he might take objects with his hands and limbs, 
and so that he could operate and work with them, for if he were facing down. 


899 TM: 65. 

900 TM: 88-9. 

901 TM: 63. 

902 TM: 74, et passim. 
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like those [creatures] which walk on four, he would not be able to do any 
work. 903 


Similarly, that people’s faces are so different — unlike animals’, which all look 
like one—, is also for a purpose, for God made people in a way that they might 
distinguish each other to be able to interact and cooperate. However, this again implies 
their distinction from (and superiority over) animals, which all look alike. 904 

In the remaining three sessions, the Imam continues the same argument by 
using examples from the animal kingdom, 905 the earth, the sky, from heavenly bodies 
and natural phenomena, 906 and such phenomena of human life as death and other 
disasters. 907 Like in the first session, the argument here is that everything is made in the 
best possible way. E.g., animals’ eyes are placed in the front of their head so that they 
could see what is before them and would not incidentally hit a wall or fall into a pit. 908 
However, some animal qualities are devised in order to benefit humans. For example, 
they are bereft of intellect because if they were endowed with it, they would be able to 
plot against humans and defeat them. 909 Similarly, the sky is made blue because “this 
color—more than any other color—is good for strengthening vision.” 910 


903 TM: 67. 

904 TM: 87-8. 

905 TM: 90-110. 

906 TM: 111-36. 

907 TM: 137-51. 

908 TM: 95. 

909 TM: 94. 

910 TM: 111. 
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Theodicy 

The discussion of the existence of evil resembles the position adopted by some 
Mu'tazills, 911 namely, that God does only good even when some of His actions bring 
suffering, for they too are ultimately beneficial for His creation. In keeping with the 
overall goal of the treatise, however, the main aim of this discussion is the proof of 
God’s existence because, as the Imam says, “some ignorant people evoke them [i.e. the 
disasters that befall humans and suffering] to reject God[‘s existence], [His] creation, 
[His] purpose, and [His] design.” 912 

The author contends that although God has designed human traits which seem 
harmful, and although He sends disasters that strike the sinful and the virtuous alike, 
ultimately, these uncomely traits and calamities do good and are the expression of His 
wisdom. For example, the quality of forgetting is given to humans for them to be able 
to forget past disasters, hatred, or harm, and to enjoy their present state. 913 False 
dreams come to them along with truthful ones because if all dreams were truthful, all 
people would be prophets, and if all were false, they would be of no use. 914 And even if 
people sometimes lose their vision, hearing, or intellect, this is also for their benefit — 
to help them repent and to make them more virtuous. 915 Likewise, illnesses and 

911 Cf. e.g., Khayyat, Intisar: 17-8; on theodicy in Mu'tazilT thought, see Ormsby, Theodicy in Islamic Thought: 
19-22. 

912 TM: 137. 

913 TM: 81. 

914 TM: 75. 

915 TM: 70. 
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weakness afflict people in order to humble them before God and before their masters, 
to make them abstain from immoral acts, and to make them attached to their 
caregivers. 916 

In the fourth session, the Imam argues for the beneficial traits of natural 
catastrophes, which seemingly to do no good but only harm. He argues against those 
who claim that a wise Lord could not create such disasters as epidemics, hail, or locusts, 
rejecting thereby His existence. 917 He first strays from his main argument about the 
usefulness of these phenomena, and tries to convince the reader that these are not in 
fact the biggest conceivable calamities that befall us, and that truly big ones never 
happen, such as the earth being smashed by the sky falling on it. He then tries to 
minimize their harm by stating that they only happen from time to time and do not last 
long. 

Finally, the Imam addresses the very core of the attack against God, namely, 
“how could a good God exist if these disasters strike the sinful and the virtuous alike?” 
The suffering or death of sinners does not need justification, of course, as they are 
punishment for their wrongdoings. As to the problem of the suffering of the righteous, 
he resolves it by the notion that they are rewarded for their afflictions in the hereafter, 
or even later in their lives. Dying as a result of natural disasters, moreover, saves them 
from the suffering of this world. Catastrophes and death can also prevent more evil 
from happening and make the world a more livable place. They deflect the sinners from 


916 TM: 88. 

917 TM: 137-8. 
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committing more sins and regulate population growth, ensuring thereby that everyone 
has enough room on earth to live. 

Morality 

Some sinners harm virtuous people and transgress boundaries in impunity, 
while some good people experience need and persecution. This is why some deniers of 
God’s design claim that He does not exist, for a wise creator would make the sinner 
poor and the pious rich. The Imam’s counterargument reveals his ideas about ethics. 918 

In keeping with the ideas discussed in the end of the previous section, namely, 
that the ultimate good and evil come in the hereafter, where those believers who have 
suffered in this life become ultimately rewarded. Thus, He argues that if all pious 
people lived well, and if all sinners suffered, virtue would lose its meaning, for the 
virtuous would only do good to live well in this life, and would abstain from sin only to 
avoid suffering, forgetting about the reward and punishment in the hereafter. They 
would thus become “like animals that are guided by stick and the [expectation of] 
fodder.” 919 In sum, one has to be good and avoid evil not in order to be rewarded in this 
life (which might not happen) but in the hereafter (which will surely happen), because 
the reward of the hereafter is the true ultimate good. 


918 TM: 141-2. 

919 Toward the end of the passage, the author remarks that not always are the righteous poor and the 
sinners rich, that this happens only sometimes, and that in many cases virtuous people are indeed 
rewarded by material goods and evildoers are punished, like in the case of the drowning of the Pharaoh. 
He concludes that even if sometimes the punishment or reward are late, this is for reasons which 
humans are unable to grasp, and this in no way undermines God’s wisdom (pp. 142-3). 
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Knowing God 

The fourth session ends with a discussion of whether it is possible to know God, 
and if yes — to what extent and how. 920 The author’s position is that the only thing that 
we may know about God is His existence. There are four questions about God that we 
can ask: whether He exists or not, what He is in His essence ( dhat ) and substance 
(jawhar ), how ( kayf) He is and what are His attributes, and, finally, for what purpose 
Cilia) He is. And it is, of course, only the first question that we humans can answer, the 
author states. 921 

Paradoxically, however, the Imam’s view of the knowledge about God is not 
entirely negative. Indeed, some of His attributes, such as the Powerful ( al-‘azlz ) and the 
Wise ( al-hakm ), are positive descriptions. The solution to the paradox is found in the 
terminology the Imam uses. God can be known by affirmation ( iqrar ) only, and not by 
comprehension ( ihata ). The attributes, then, are not “attributes of comprehension,” but 
“attributes of affirmation.” What the distinction between the two types of knowledge 
is, is not explained, but can be understood from the examples the author uses. 

“Comprehensive” knowledge seems to be the immediate knowledge of God 
through perception. The Imam’s comparison of God to a ruler illustrates what this 
means: no ruler wishes his servants to know about him more than just to enable them 
to follow his commands and submit to his rule — his height, his color, or any other 
qualities should be hidden from them. If one comes to the ruler’s gates and asks him to 
show himself, he will surely be punished. Likewise, one cannot, and indeed should not 


920 TM: 146-51. 

921 TM: 148. 
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attempt to, learn about God’s qualities by ihata. Now, if we compare the mode of 
knowing the ruler to the mode of knowing God, it seems, ihata means perceiving Him 
directly, in an unmediated way, just as someone would perceive the ruler by directly 
seeing him, instead of just knowing about his commands. 922 

Knowledge “by affirmation,” then, is the knowledge by inference. Thus, the 
Imam refutes the views of those who have denied God’s existence because of their 
inability to perceive Him both with their intellect (‘ aql ) and with their senses. We are 
unable to perceive Him because He is above the level of our perception. However, the 
author specifies that we are not entirely unable to know Him, and that we can infer His 
existence from the signs that He gives us; just as when we see a flying stone, we can 
infer that someone threw it even without having seen who did it. By extension, when 
the author uses the term “attributes of affirmation” for some of His qualities, he likely 
means that humans learn about and affirm God’s such and such quality from the traces 
it has left in His creation. E.g., we know of His wisdom not from being able to perceive 
Him with our senses (which would be encompassing knowledge, as shown above), but 
by seeing how wisely the universe is designed. 923 An illustration of “knowledge by 
affirmation” is the following statement: 

If they say: “How does he make it incumbent upon His weak servant to know 
Him with his feeble mind, without encompassing Him?” It will be said to them: 
“He has made it incumbent upon men [to know] what is in their capacity — to 
ascertain [that He is], and to follow His prohibition and command.” 924 


922 TM: 147. 

923 TM: 146-7, 

924 TM: 147. 
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To learn of His prohibition and command is, thus, “knowledge by affirmation.” 
Now, if humans are unable to perceive God with senses or otherwise, there is only one 
way to learn of what He commanded and forbade — His speech, i.e. the Qur’an. 
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The Theology ofKitab al-lhlilaja 

The book is structured as a dialogue between Ja'far al-Sadiq and an Indian 
physician, where the Imam tries to prove to his opponent the existence of God and His 
oneness. It derives its title from the name of a medicinal plant called ihltlaja , 925 which 
the physician was grounding during their conversation, and which the Imam uses 
every now and then to make a theological argument. 

The treatise begins with Mufaddal’s letter to the Imam, where he complains that 
there are people 926 who reject and dispute God’s sovereignty ( rububiyya ), and asks the 
Imam to refute their claims. The Imam’s response begins with an affirmation of the fact 
that people who deny God’s existence have become numerous, because they are unable 
to see the clear signs of God’s existence which He gives to His creation. But if they 
contemplate, he says, they will surely notice the innumerable traces of God’s existence, 
of His creation of the world from nothing, and of the skillful way in which He has made 
everything. 927 This sentence summarizes the following (almost fifty page-long) 
discussion, where the Imam recounts his dispute with the unbelieving Indian physician, 
proving to him God’s existence and His oneness. 

Before entering the dispute, the Imam tells the circumstances of his encounter 
with the physician. 928 In response to Mufaddal’s complaint, Ja'far wrote him a letter, 
where he describes his refutation of the physician’s claims. Once, he says, the latter 


925 On the etymology of the term, see Appendix 5. 

926 KI: 152. 

927 KI: 153. 

928 KI: 153. 
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visited him, and, while grinding the Myrobalane fruit to make medicine for the Imam, 
began arguing that the Imam’s belief in God is founded neither on rational proof nor on 
the perception of the senses, but instead, on transmitted reports from past generations. 
Everything, the physician told him, can be perceived through the five senses, and since 
so far he has not come across anything which would indicate God’s existence, he is 
convinced that He does not exist. He then asked the Imam to prove otherwise. 

What follows is a series of questions and answers, where the Imam argues for 
God’s existence and oneness, and explains some of His names and attributes. The book 
does not have a clear structure, but it can be divided into three main parts. The main 
bulk of the text is occupied by the arguments for His existence, 929 followed by a shorter 
argument for His oneness, 930 and concludes with the discussion of some of His 
attributes. 931 The book ends with the physician’s acceptance of the Imam’s rightness 
and his praise for God. 932 

Five Proofs of God’s Existence and Oneness 

The main argument of the atheist physician is that everything can only be 
learned through sense perception. This implies God’s non-existence, he says, because 
no one has ever been able to perceive Him through any of the senses. Ja'far refutes this 
claim through five rational arguments. 


929 KI: 153-85. 

930 KI: 186-93. 

931 KI: 193-6. 

932 KI: 196. 
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a. The first argument is based on the fact that humans and animals know and do 
things which they cannot have possibly learned through experience and sense 
perception. The source of this knowledge, counter to what the doctor says, are 
not the senses but God. 

b. The second argument, which logically follows the first, is a negative one: one 
cannot reject God’s existence because one is unable to grasp the entire universe 
with those five senses and thereby to ascertain that there is no God to be found 
in it. 

c. The Argument from Design is Ja’far’s fourth proof. He also uses it to prove that 
He is only one: since the world is created so perfectly and everything in it runs 
so smoothly, there has to be only one creator, for should it have more than one, 
it would become chaotic. 

d. Ja’far’s fourth proof is aimed at refuting the physician’s claim that even if things 
are created, they must have created themselves. The Imam proves that it is 
logically impossible for a creature to create, and that the only possible creator is 
God. 

e. The fifth proof resembles the Aristotelian idea of the prime mover, i.e. that even 
if some things apparently originate from other things, the chain of creation will 
ultimately go back to God. 

a. Knowledge with the Heart 

The knowledge argument is the most recurrent in this work. By it, the Imam 

counters the physician’s statement that everything can only be perceived through the 
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senses ( hawass ). The Imam argues that not everything can be learned this way, and 
there are numerous ideas and skills which we learn in a mystical way, with our heart 
( qalb ). 


The dispute about God’s existence begins with the description of the Imam’s 

meeting with the physician, who was crushing the Myrobalane to make medicine for 

Ja’far. The Imam’s opponent began arguing with him, saying that he cannot find any 

evidence for the validity of the latter’s belief in God, for everything in the world, 

manifest or hidden, can only be perceived through the five senses and his, the 

physician’s, senses have never come across anything which would point to a creator. 

The belief in God, he says, is merely a custom handed down from generation to 

generation, with no rational foundation: 

He claimed that my [i.e. the Imam’s] belief in God the most High is a claim with 
no rational demonstration ( bayyina ) or proof ( hujja ) for him, and that it is 
something that one person [simply] learned from another, the young took from 
the old, and that the various composite ( mu’talif) things, hidden ( batin ) or 
manifest ( zahir ), can only be perceived through the five senses: the vision of the 
eye, the hearing of the ear, the smell of the nose, the taste of the mouth, and 
the touch of the limbs. Then he [i.e. the physician] lead the logic [of his 
argument] to his main idea, saying: “none of my senses has ever come across 
and has never pointed to a creator”, rejecting thereby God the most High. 933 

However, wanting to know the rationale behind the Imam’s belief in the 

Creator, the physician asks the Imam to demonstrate him how he arrived at the idea of 

God’s existence. Ja’far begins his argument by refuting the very foundation of his 

opponent’s claim — that the impossibility to perceive God with the senses indicates His 

nonexistence. That God has never been seen or perceived otherwise is not because He 

does not exist but simply because He cannot be perceived, for “He does not resemble His 


933 KI: 153; see also 154. 
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creation.” This is based on the premise that everything that the senses are able to 
perceive is body or color, and is changing and perishable, whereas God simply cannot 
change or perish. 934 Toward the end of the treatise, Ja’far further logically demonstrates 
the impossibility of God’s resemblance to His creation, by using the example of divine 
attributes. 935 His power ( quwwa ), for example, is not the same as the power of humans, 
for if it were, He would be likened to His own creation, 936 which would imply 
multiplicity ( ziyada ) in Him; but multiplicity implies imperfection, and whatever is 
imperfect is powerless. Therefore, God cannot be likened to His creation because this 
would mean that He is powerless, which is impossible. Thus, because God is utterly 
different from His creation and cannot be perceived by the senses, what we see or feel 
is not God but His creation, which is unlike Him. Therefore, it is only natural that no 
one should ever be able to perceive Him with the five senses. 937 

Despite this, God’s existence can be proven with the help of the intellect 
(‘aql ) 938 — by looking at the signs of His existence. The foundation of the Imam’s 
argument is to show that the statement of the physician about the primacy of the 
senses is not true, and that both humans and animals can perceive without the help of 
the senses. The organ by which we do this, he claims, is the heart, which is the 
receptacle and repository of knowledge, the true source of feelings (bodily senses 


934 KI: 154. 

935 KI: 194. 

936 Lit. “He would be likened,” waqaa ‘alayhi l-tashblh, KI: 194. 

937 KI: 154. 

938 KI: 153. 
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themselves only operate through the heart), and the regulating center of the body. 
Behind the three functions of the heart stands God. 

When discussing the instinctive ability of children to eat and of young birds to 
swim, the Imam tells the doctor that experience through sense perception cannot be its 
source because of their young age. This means that there is “a wise regulator” 
(mudabbir hakim), who created some beings for water and some for land,” 939 hence the 
bird’s knowledge of swimming comes not from sense perception but from God. Infants, 
too, cannot have learned the need to nurse through their senses, but with their heart. 940 
The two statements imply that God makes known what the heart does too; hence, the 
knowledge that is in the heart comes directly from God, for He “uses the heart as a 
proof for His servants.” 941 The divine origin of the heart’s knowledge can be affirmed by 
Ja'far’s refuting the physician each time he tries to prove to the Imam that the source 
of the heart’s knowledge are the senses. 942 

Another testimony that not all knowledge comes from the senses are the 
numerous skills that humans have mastered, because they do not use their senses when 
putting the skills to use, but are guided by their heart. For example, none of the bodily 
senses are involved when we trade, practice a craft, or build something, but our ability 


939 KI: 161. 

940 KI: 161-2. 

941 KI: 168. 

942 See, e.g„ KI: 153,162. 
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to perform these actions comes entirely from our heart. 943 The implication is, again, 
that the ultimate source of these skills is God. 

The impossibility for the senses to be the source of all human knowledge is its 
sheer volume. Astrology and medicine are prime examples. How would people be able 
to learn the properties of all the stars without ascending to the sky and examining all of 
them one by one? This is impossible to do not only because of our inability to ascend 
into the sky, but also because human life is too short to study all the properties of all 
heavenly bodies. 

How could [the wise man who invented the science of astrology] be able to 
measure the sun, to know in which constellation ( burj ) it is, and [to measure] in 
which constellation the moon is... when they are suspended in the sky and he 
lives on earth, and does not see them [i.e. the constellations] hidden behind the 
sun’s glow. [This would only be possible] if we suppose that the wise man who 
invented this science ascended into the sky. I, [therefore], testify that the people 
were only able to learn this science with the help of He who is in the sky, for 
this is not the science of earth dwellers. ... [B]ut even if we suppose that he 
ascended into the sky, would he not have to go with each constellation and with 
each star from the place they rise to the place they disappear, only to return to 
the next one and to repeat what he did with the previous?! Some of them 
traverse the sky in thirty years, and some even longer. Would he not have to go 
over the entire sky to learn when they portend good and when evil? 944 

Likewise, how would people learn the properties of all the innumerable 

medicinal plants (including the Myrobalane) without the stupendous task of testing all 

the plants one by one? 945 The impossibility of physically learning the information 

necessary for these two sciences proves, according to the Imam, that there is someone 

who taught humans what they could not have learned by themselves. 


943 KI: 169. 

944 KI: 172-3. 

945 KI: 180-4. 
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The heart is the real source of physical and emotional feelings (whose ultimate 
source is also God). According to the Imam, the heart is “the regulator ( mudabbir ) of the 
[bodily] senses, their lord ( malik ), their head ( rais 946 ), and their judge ( qadi )”; 947 hence, 
the senses themselves only know through the heart. 948 Dreams prove this; in a dream, 
one may experience the same sensations as in real life. However, unlike the 
experiences of real life, none of the bodily senses are involved. One may eat, drink, see 
foreign lands, and even have sexual intercourse, experiencing the exact same type of 
pleasure as one does when awake. This implies that the source of feelings is the heart. 
Furthermore, even when one is awake and the senses are active, the heart still remains 
the prime source, because even the senses “do not perceive anything except through 
the heart.” 949 This is why, despite that the senses are inactive during sleep, we still 
experience the same feelings, and can even recall them after waking up. 950 

Apart from being the true source of all feelings, the heart also regulates the 
body. The Imam does not elaborate on this idea, and mentions it in connection with the 
dependence of the senses on it. Not only the senses, he says, but the body, too, is 
regulated by the heart: 

... the hand cannot put out the eye, nor can it cut the tongue... for God has made 
the heart regulator of the body ( jasad ); it hears and sees with it [i.e. the heart], 


946 Apart from other meanings, the word is also the synonym of ra’is “head, leader”, see Lane, Lexicon , and 
Lisan, s.v. r-’-s. 

947 KI: 169. 

948 KI: 167. 

949 KI: 167,169. 

950 KI: 168. 
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and it is its [i.e. the body’s] judge ( qadi ) and commander (amir); the body cannot 

proceed if it stays behind, nor can it stay behind if it [i.e. the heart] proceeds. 951 

Again, the ultimate source and regulator of everything, including the 
knowledge, the feelings, and the body, is God, as this passage explicitly states. Thus, 
apart from being a mere organ, the heart is the mysterious center through which God 
contacts and rules people. Whether the passage implies divine determination instead of 
free will, is not very clear. In all likelihood, the author was not concerned with whether 
humans chose their action or not, because the idea is not discussed anywhere in the 
text. 

To sum up, the Imam Ja'far refutes the Indian physician on the grounds that not 
all knowledge, skills, and feelings come from the five senses. Rather, we are oftentimes 
guided by our heart, which God gave us as a means of communication. Ultimately, it is 
God who is the source of all our knowledge, feelings, skills, and actions. 

b. The Negative Argument 

The physician claims that because he has never perceived God with any of his 
senses, God does not exist. The Imam’s refutation of this argument, on the other hand, 
is based on a similar premise, namely, because one is unable to perceive the entire 
universe by senses, one is, therefore unable to ascertain whether there is a God in it or 
not. 

The physician begins by telling his opponent that whereas his position is a mere 
delusion and an assumption not based on any firm proof, he is truly confident in his 


951 KI: 169. 
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position because it is based on sense perception: “My five senses have to perceived 
Him, and for me, whatever is not perceived by my senses, does not exist.” 952 

Ja'far’s second repudiation of the physician’s argument approaches it from a 
different angle. 953 Rather that postulating the impossibility of perceiving God, he 
assumes for a second that this is possible. Even in this case, however, not seeing Him 
does not indicate His nonexistence, he argues, for his opponent has not seen to all of 
the places in the world, has not ascended into the sky, has not gone under the ground 
or dived into the depths of the sea. How, then, could he postulate that God is not found 
in all these places if he has never been in there? “He could be in a place which your [i.e. 
the physician’s] senses have not perceived yet,” he concludes. 


c. Intelligent Design 

The perfect way in which the world is created testifies to His existence and to 
His oneness. Ja'far begins with the example of the Ihlllaja, showing the physician how 
perfectly and elaborately it is made, and arguing that none other than God could have 
made such a flawless and elaborate structure, where all parts are interconnected and 
play a function: 

I [i.e. the Imam] said: “Do you not see that ihlllaja is [made of] flesh that covers 
bone, is placed in a hollow attached to the branch [of a tree], which consists of a 
stalk which is connected to the foundation [of the tree], and is reinforced from 
below by veins, being [thus] attached to a body, where all parts are connected to 
one another?” He [i.e. the physician] said: “Yes, [I see].” I said: “Do you now 
know that this ihlllaja is designed through a plan and through a blueprint, that it 
is a composite structure, where one part is interwoven with another; it consists 
of one layer after another, of one body [resting] upon another, of one color 


952 KI: 154. 

953 KI: 155. 
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matching another — white in yellow— ; it is [both] soft and hard; [it has] 
different natures [tabai], diverse traits, and intertwined parts; it is covered with 
bark, it has veins in which water flows, it has leaves that cover and protect it 
from being burned by the sun, from being killed by the cold, and from withering 
from the wind.” He [i.e. the physician] said: “Would it not be better if the leaves 
covered it tightly?” I said: “God has designed it the best way! If it were the way 
you said, wind would not be able to bring air to it, neither would the cold be able 
to strengthen it, and so it would rot. And if the sun’s heat did not reach it, it 
would not ripen. The sun, the wind, the cold, [all are necessary for the ihlilaja]. 
God has designed it with subtle power (quwwa latifa ), and has planned it with 
great wisdom ( hikma )”. 954 

Hearing this elaborate description, the doctor suggests that perhaps the plant 
has created itself. The Imam proves this to be impossible based on two grounds. First, 
based on the idea of God’s eternity, and second, based on common sense. Thus, a 
perfect construction like the Myrobalane fruit is necessarily made by someone who is 
extremely wise and knowing. And for someone who is so wise and knowing, it is 
impossible to be temporal, i.e., to be created. The ihlilaja, however, is in no way eternal, 
and the doctor has seen himself how it emerged from nothingness. Secondly, common 
sense rejects the possibility of the ihlilaja having created itself, for this would imply that 
it has been created twice. 955 

God’s design and rule can be seen from in sky, the earth, in the geography, and 
in the natural phenomena. If there were no God, the sky would not remain elevated 
above the earth, but would tumble and fall; the earth would not remain where it is but 
would also collapse under its own weight and the weight of the mountains, trees, seas, 


954 KI: 157. 

955 KI: 157-8. 
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sands, and the people that rest upon it. God enabled the clouds, which do not have a 
body of their own, to hold their heavy burden of water, lightning, and thunder. 956 

The Argument from Design is also used to show His oneness: since everything in 
the world is so well coordinated, this means that only one God could have created it, for 
if there were more than one, the world would not be so well organized, and its different 
parts would not cooperate so well. Ja'far continues the description of natural 
phenomena and concludes that if the world were designed and run by more than one 
regulators, its management would not be so smooth, and there would occur 
contradictions ( tanaqud ) in its affairs — some events would occur later than their 
appointed time, and some earlier. 957 

Once again, Ja'far uses the ihlilaja to prove his point. Having demonstrated how 
everything within it is interconnected and perfectly designed to cooperate, he further 
shows how the plant in its turn is connected with the entire nature, and why this 
indicates the existence of only one creator: the earth is connected with the Myrobalane 
tree, the tree itself is connected to soil ( turab ), soil is connected to heat and cold, these 
are connected to air, which is connected to the wind, which drives clouds, which 
contain rain, and so on. All these numerous elements work in perfect accord, and 
everything happens at is designated time, for otherwise everything would die. 958 Ja'far 
compares the world to a garden which is run by a skilled gardener, who takes care of it 
and knows when to water the trees. If the garden and the trees had different masters, 


956 KI: 164. 

957 KI: 165. 

958 KI: 190. 
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he argues, the garden would perish because the one responsible for the water might 
not do his work on time. 959 

The perfect harmony of the human body and of nature provide another 
example; if different creators were to create the body, the illness that befalls it, and the 
medicine that can cure it, it would be impossible to find cure for the illness because the 
creator of the body would not know what medicine to use for its cure. 960 Likewise, if 
different creators had created the body and the creatures that serve it as food, it might 
not be made in a way to be able to digest them. Even poisons, the Imam says, are made 
by the same God, for some of them are used as antidotes against others. 961 

d. Only God Can Create 

Having convinced the physician that everything is created by someone, the 
Imam now tries to persuade him that God is the only logically possible creator. Ja'far’s 
fourth proof of God’s existence, and of His role as a creator, can be summarized as the 
following syllogism: “(major premise) nothing that is created and temporal can create; 
(minor premise) only God is uncreated and eternal; (conclusion) therefore, God created 
everything.” Of course, the syllogism is not formulated as such, and the premises and 
their proofs are discussed in two different passages. 

The minor premise — that only God is eternal and uncreated — is taken for 
granted, and Ja'far does not spend much time proving it, and only mentions it in 


959 KI: 188. 

960 KI: 186-7. 

961 KI: 192. 
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passing. 962 The main thrust of his argument is aimed at proving the major premise — 
that nothing that is created and temporal can create. Let us look at how Ja'far proves it. 
Convinced of the existence of some kind of a creator, the physician is still not sure 
whether this creator is God, for, he says, the ihlllaja could very well have created 
itself. 963 The Imam adduces several arguments to prove that a creature cannot create 
itself. First, He who created the plant is very wise (as demonstrated in the previous 
section), therefore, He could not Himself be created and therefore be non-eternal. “Did 
you not see that the ihlllaja emerged from nothingness before your eyes, then 
disappeared into nothingness...; a creator (sanij cannot be temporal ( hadith ).” 964 
Secondly, since before something comes into being there is nothing, stating that 
something created itself would imply that “nothing” (la shay j created something 
(shay j, and this is impossible. 965 Thirdly, stating that something created itself would 
imply that it is created twice, or that the creator has created Himself. Both options, the 
Imam says, are also impossible. 966 

Later in the book, Ja'far further elaborates on the impossibility for any created 
being to create anything, including itself. After above mentioned discussion of 
astrology’s divine origin, the physician tells Ja’far that the constellations (burn), sg. burj) 
have created themselves, adding (as if prompting his opponent to begin and argument): 


962 KI: 157. 

963 KI: 157, see the translation of the passage in the previous section. 

964 KI: 158. 

965 KI: 158. 

966 KI: 158, 
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“what will you tell me [about that]?” 967 The Imam demonstrates the falsehood of this 
statement, and of all the statements that logically follow from it, with a series of 
examples. First, the Imam asks the physician a rhetorical question: “If the 
constellations were to create themselves, why would some of them be auspicious ( sad .), 
and some inauspicious ( nahs ), why would some of them be bright and some dim, some 
of them small and some big?” The question probably implies that one member of the 
three oppositions is good (auspicious, bright, big), and the other bad (inauspicious, dim, 
small). Hence, if the buruj made themselves, they would only choose to make 
themselves auspicious, bright, and big. 

The logical consequence of the physician’s statement about the constellations is 
that everything has created itself, and so the Imam’s following arguments are aimed at 
refuting this possibility. First, he states that this would mean that that monkeys and 
pigs created themselves, which the physician rejects outright. 968 The emotional tone in 
which he does this alludes to the Qur’anic image of the two species as impure and 
cursed, 969 and is evidently based on the idea that they are too base and impure to be 
able to create. So much so that the idea does not even have to be proven and is taken 
for granted by both parties. Likewise, the physician concedes that humans also did not 
make them, again for their impurity. The second example by which the Imam rejects 
the idea of self-creation are humans. If they created themselves in entirety, as the 


967 KI: 173. 

968 KI: 174. 

969 See Eisenstein, “Animal Life,” EQur, vol. 1: 98; Lichtenstadter, “And Become ye Accursed Apes”: 175; 
Cook, “Ibn Qutayba and the Monkeys”: 51-7. This image of the monkeys and pigs is also reflected in 
hadlth, see my Chapter Two, footnotes 366 and 367; Omldsalar, “Buzina,” Elr, vol. 4: 586-7. This is perhaps 
the only argument with scriptural overtones in the entire Kitab al-ihlllaja. 
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physician tells him, why would they chose to create death? Since death is something 
they hate, it is impossible that they created themselves, therefore their creator is 
someone else. 


e. Prime Mover 


Ja'far bases one of his arguments on the idea that there has to be a prime reason 
for the existence of everything. Although this argument is not elaborated as much as 
the previous ones, and its conclusions are not spelled out as clearly, it seems to point to 
that idea: 

“[The physician said]: I have accepted that [all] different things and the ihlllaja 
did not create themselves, and that they did not design their creation. The truth 
(haqq ) and truthfulness ( sidq ) [of this statement] have become clear to me. 
However, it has occurred to me that it is the tree that has created the ihlllaja, 
because it came out of it. I [i.e. Ja'far] asked him: who, then, made the tree? He 
said: another ihlllaja. I said: imagine an end to [this chain]. If you say ‘this [end] 
is God,’ I will accept it.” 970 

Of course, God’s role is more than just a prime reason of the emergence of the 
ihlllaja and everything else, for, as the Imam further elaborates, God takes care of the 
tree and protects it while it is alive. 

Toward the end of the Kitab al-ihlilaja, the physician finally accepts the Imam’s 
proofs and admits that God exists and that He is the sole creator of everything. He then 
asks the Imam to explain him the meaning some of God’s attributes. 


God’s Attributes 


970 KI: 159. 
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“Explain to me your saying: He is the First and the Last, He is the Subtle ( al-latif ), 
the All-Aware ( al-khabir ), and the like”; this is the opening of the final section of KI. In 
the book’s remaining several pages, the Imam responds to this request, explaining to 
him the meaning of some of the Divine attributes. 971 

Interestingly, the discussion of the divine attributes in this work has nothing to 
do with the Mu‘tazill-Ash‘arl debate about whether God’s attributes are separate from 
His essence or not, and does not attempt a classification of the attributes according to 
their relation to God as done by the Mu’tazilites, such as “essential attributes,” 
“attributes of power,” etc. 972 In fact, the word for attribute accepted in Islamic theology 
— sifa — is not used in the text at all. Instead of dealing with the mentioned debate, the 
purpose of the passage is to show God’s utter otherness from His creation, which is 
expressed in the otherness of His attributes from the human ones. This is explicitly 
stated in the beginning of the Imam’s answer, where he explains the words “first” and 
“last”: 


“He is the first, without “howness” ( kayf ), He is the last, without end, no one is 
like Him. He made the creation and the things from nothing, without howness, 
with no effort (h'Za/ 973 ), with no assistance, without [any] thought, and with no 
howness, just as He Himself is with no howness; howness is the modality 
(kayfiyya) of His creation, for He is the first, with no beginning, no one is like 
Him or similar to Him, He has no adversaries or counterparts. He cannot be seen 
with eyesight, nor can He be perceived with touch. He cannot be known except 
through His creation. 


971 KI: 193-6; the last two pages are MajlisTs commentary on the passage. 

972 On the divine attributes, see Van Ess, “Mu'tazilah,” Encyclopedia of Religion, vol. 9: 6322-3; id. Theologie 
und Gesellschaft, vol. 1: 373-6; Gimaret, “Sifa,” Ell, vol. 9: 551-2; Gardet, “Allah: 2. The Attributes of God 
(sifat Allah),” EI2, vol. 1. 410-2; Frank, Beings and their Attributes. 

973 For this meaning of ‘ilaj, see Lane, Lexicon, s.v. ‘-l-j. 
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To further underscore God’s complete otherness, Ja’far discusses why humans 
sometimes call themselves by His names. God has allowed people to do this, he says, but 
this does not in any way imply similarity or identity between God and His creation. 
When we say “one” for God, this means He is truly one. But when we say that someone 
from the people is one, this is simply a matter of naming, for in humans there is 
multiplicity and variety — their limbs are many, their hair are other than their 
fingernails, and they may be white or black. 

The Imam begins with discussing God’s power, which he calls quwwa. 97i God is 
powerful (qawt) because of His great creation, like the earth and the mountains, the 
seas, the sands, the trees, the moving creatures that cover the earth, the heavenly 
bodies, the sky, and the natural phenomena. In His power, God is utterly different from 
humans, whose power is that of violence (quwwat al-batsh). If His power resembled 
human power, He would be likened to them and would entail multiplicity ( ziyada ), 
which implies imperfection and weakness, which for Him is impossible. 

The attribute “subtle” ( latif ) is characterized in a similar manner. He is subtle 
because of His subtle creatures, some of which are so small that a male cannot be 
distinguished from a female, and a young from an old. 

Three of God’s attributes — hearing ( sami ), seeing ( basir ), and knowing (‘aim) 
—, are discussed together. The rationale behind this grouping is that they all have to do 
with perception, as is seen in their discussion. (Knowledge, of course, is itself not 
perception; but it is its end-result, and is, therefore, related to the first two.) All three 
have one fundamental thing in common: they indicate God’s absolute ability to 

974 See De Boer and Arnaldez, “Kuwwa,” EI2, vol. 5: 576-9. 
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perceive and know everything, however small or big, without any exception; and they 
differ from their human counterparts in that human ability to see, hear, and know is 
based on an instinct ( ghariza ). The term “instinct” probably refers to the physical (and, 
hence, limited) aspect of perception, because it is juxtaposed to God’s unlimited ability 
to see, hear, and know what His creation can, or cannot, perceive and know. 

The author mentions several attributes that refer to emotional states and 
attitudes, such as “mercy” ( rahma ), “kindness” ( rafa ), “contentment” ( rida ), “wrath” 
(ghadab and sakht ), and “love” ( mahabba ). He only discusses the properties of two of 
these — “mercy” and “anger,” but the discussion can be applied to the rest by 
extension, as he acknowledges in the end of the passage. Thus, these attributes also 
exemplify God’s total otherness from His creation. His mercy is His merciful action 
toward His creation, whereas in humans it arises from the feeling of compassion, which 
emerges in a person’s heart when witnessing someone’s misfortune or need. Human 
anger, too, occurs in our hearts, and brings forth changes in our appearance, making us 
shiver and change in color. Of course, for God these changes are impossible, and His 
anger, too (as we can assume following the logic of the previous attribute), is just His 
angry action toward His creation and not a change in the emotional state which He 
undergoes. 

The last attribute that Ja’far explains is “will” ( irada ). In humans, “it is a 
concealed [thought] and what appears of it in action, whereas for God, will is the 
bringing forth of action {He says only ‘Be’, and it is}, 975 with no howness or fatigue.” It 


975 Qur’an 2:117, et passim. 
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seems, the difference between God’s and people’s will is that in Him, will is identical 
with action, whereas in humans the two are separate entities. 
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Conclusion 


This chapter was about two Mufaddal-works that stand out among the 
remaining Mufaddal-texts for their peculiar content. Unlike the previously discussed 
two works, as well as other texts of the Mufaddal-tradition, these two are rationalistic 
treatises which present a systematic exposition of the proofs of God’s existence. To 
contrast these two works with the non-rationalist and unsystematic exposition of the 
two ghulat works attributed to Mufaddal, I have called these two works the “rationalist 
Mufaddal-tradition.” In this chapter I pursued two goals: to situate the two works in 
time and place and in their intellectual milieus, and to analyze their theological 
systems. 

Tawhid al-Mufaddal is the “Shi’itized” version of a Mu’tazilT treatise attributed to 
Jahiz. Whether or not Jahiz was its author, there are grounds to believe that the 
Mu’tazill prototype of TM, titled Kitab al-dald’il wa l-i‘tibar ‘ala l-khalq wa l-tadbir, was 
written around the mid-3 rd /9 th century, and was probably adopted by the Shi'is around 
the second part of the same century or around the beginning of the next, during the 
period when Mu’tazill thought began to influence Shi’i theology. The “Shfitization” of 
the text was accomplished through the addition of the names of Mufaddal and Ja’far al- 
Sadiq, so as to make it look like a dialogue between the two. 

Kitab al-ihlilaja, the second Mufaddal-text of the rationalist tradition, shares 
many features with this text and could also be the Shi‘i adaptation of a Mu’tazill work. 
The similar structure, terminology, style, and the common features that it shares with 
other works of the time, all show that it was composed around the same time as Tawhid 
al-Mufaddal’ s MutazilT prototype. As to who its original author/s could have been, there 
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are two possible scenarios, none of which is more plausible than the other. The first is 
that it followed the path of TM, i.e. was written in Mu’tazill circles and then redacted by 
a Shfi editor; the second possibility is that Shi‘is wrote it from the very beginning. If 
the latter scenario is the case, its date of composition is likely to be the second half of 
the 3 rd /9 th to the beginning of the 4 th /lO th centuries, i.e. the period of the entry of 
Mu'tazilT thought into Shi‘i discourse. 

The analysis of the theological systems of both texts reveals that they are purely 
rationalistic treatises, i.e. in their argumentation they use exclusively rational 
arguments, with no recourse to scripture or other authorities. Their main aim is to 
prove God’s existence and oneness, which is done chiefly through the argument from 
Design, although Kitab al-ihlflaja uses several other proofs as well. An interesting detail 
found in the both texts and used as a pretext for launching the discussion is their 
polemics against a group of medieval heretics called dahriyya, who rejected God’s 
existence and taught that the world is eternal, or that it emerged not thanks to a 
creator but to an accident. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Was there in Fact a Mufaddal-Tradition? 

In the preceding I studied the histories and contents of four early Shi‘i texts, together 
with the story of their alleged author’s life. I tried to discover, as much as the miserly 
source material would allow, the position of this person in the in the 2 nd /8 th century 
Shi'i community of Kufa, and his relations with his contemporary two Shi‘i Imams; I 
tried to show, from internal as well as external evidence, when, where, by whom, and 
how the four works forming the cornerstone of the so-called Mufaddal-tradition, were 
composed. It would just remain, it seems, to summarize the findings of each chapter in 
a few paragraphs to consider my work finished. There is one question concerning the 
Mufaddal-tradition, however, that begs further inquiry, or, if a definitive answer is 
impossible, at least acknowledgment and exposition. Briefly stated, the question is: 
what holds the different Mufaddal-works together? I.e., is there something, apart from 
their alleged author’s name, that is common among these works? What is that thing? 
What is, finally, these texts’ connection to Mufaddal himself? Answering these 
questions would allow me to turn this work from four somewhat loosely connected 
studies into a monograph. This I will try to do in the several pages to follow. 

While the current state of knowledge does not allow answering these questions 
with much certainty, there is, I believe, enough evidence to show that there is some 
connection between the various parts of the Mufaddal-tradition. Furthermore, whereas 
I myself demonstrated that Mufaddal authored not one of them, some speculation as to 
why they were ascribed to him is also possible. Let me, therefore, reiterate my findings 
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about Mufaddal and each of the four texts, and then discuss the connections between 
the texts on the one hand, and between the texts and their alleged author on the other. 

Who was Mufaddal? 

Mufaddal lived in Kufa, was a financial agent of the Imams Ja'far al-Sadiq and 
Musa al-Kazim, and died before the latter’s death in 183/799. A non-Arab Muslim, he 
was a mawla of the Ju‘fT clan of the Yemeni tribe of Madhhij. He was a member or head 
of a group of people who dealt with money. Most probably, they did more than simply 
change money; they managed the financial resources of the Shi‘i community and were 
in all likelihood involved in underground Shi‘i activities. Although throughout his life 
Mufaddal was in good relations with Ja'far and Musa and was trusted by them, at some 
point in his life he probably adhered to the Khattabiyya “extremist” sect, and for this 
reason was cursed by Ja'far because of the latter’s antipathy toward them. Later, 
however, they were reconciled. He likely held views on the Imams’ nature which were 
considered “extreme” by the later Imami tradition. This is why Ju'fT was called a heretic 
by some later biographers. 

The study of Mufaddal’s life has wider implications for the history of early 
Shi'ism. It shows that in its early period, when Shi'ism had not yet crystallized, the 
boundaries between “extreme” and “moderate” were still blurry (if existent at all), and 
that people who were in close relations with the Imams, could be branded as heretics 
by the later Imami tradition for not conforming to its standards of religious orthodoxy. 
Thus, some Shi’is who were called extremists and unbelievers by NajashI in the 5 th /ll th 
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century, could have freely mingled with Ja'far al-Sadiq and his environment in the 

2 nd / 8 th . 


The “Heretical” Mufaddal-tradition 

Because of their different contents and histories, I divided the four Mufaddal- 
texts into two groups, one tentatively called the “heretical” Mufaddal-tradition, and 
the other the “rationalist” one. The former contains two original texts composed by the 
“extremist” wing of the Kufan Shi‘is, called Kitab a-sirat and Kitab al-haft wa-Tazilla. In 
addition to the elusive Umm al-kitab and the several shorter treatises and fragments 
preserved in the newly published series of NusayrI texts called Silsilat al-turath al- 
‘alawi, 976 these are the only original ghulat texts known to us. For this reason, they are 
an invaluable source for studying the doctrines of the early ghulat. Their comparison 
with Umm al-kitab and with the fragments of early ghulat works preserved in the Silsilat 
al-turath al-‘alawi, which are mainly discussed in chapters Two and Three, shows that 
the ghulat group of the Mufaddal-texts was part of an entire genre of theological 
writings by the early “extremists,” sharing with them not only their central ideas, but 
also the element of dialogue with Ja'far al-Sadiq or Muhammad al-Baqir. 977 

In Chapter 2 I studied one of these “heretical” texts titled Kitab al-sirat. First I 
addressed — ultimately to reject — Leonardo Capezzone’s hypothesis about its 
authorship. Using, among other evidence, a passage found in Mas‘udT, Capezzone 

976 Some of them are discussed in my Chapters 2 and 3. 

977 It is unclear whether all remaining textual fragments of ghulat writings have the dialogue form 
because of the brevity of some of them. Some, however, such as part of Kitab al-azilla or Umm al-kitab do 
share this feature with the mentioned Mufaddal-works. 
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argued that KS’s author was the 3 rd /9 th century “extremist” Ishaq al-Ahmar. I showed, 
however, that the Kitab al-sirat which MasudI attributes to Ishaq, is another work, 
preserved partially in Hasan b. Shuba al-HarranT’s Haqaiq asrar al-dm and ‘Allb. Hamza 
b. ‘All b. Shu‘ba al-HarranT’s Hujjat al-‘arif. 978 I further showed that not only has this 
work nothing to do with KS’s worldview, but furthermore, Ishaq’s beliefs as reflected in 
other sources contain fundamental differences from our KS. All this precludes his 
authorship of the work (without, alas, allowing to advance an alternative hypothesis as 
to who its author was). Based on internal as well as external evidence, I then propose 
that KS was probably composed between the two Occultations, i.e. near the end of the 
3 rd /9 th century and the beginning of the 4 th /lO th . Furthermore, by looking at the work in 
the context of early Shi‘i “extremism,” which was a Kufan phenomenon, I proposed 
that Kufa was its place of composition. 

The second part of the chapter studies KS’s theology. Broadly speaking, it 
contains four main theological themes: the first is the notion of the Path ( sirat ), after 
which the work is named. This Path leads the believer toward God and consists of seven 
consecutive degrees of spiritual perfection. The second theme is God’s ability to 
become manifest in human form. The third is the idea of transmigration of souls ( naskh 
or tanashukh ), or transformation into sub-human forms ( maskh or masukhiyya). Finally, 
KS speaks about the myth of humanity’s creation and its fall from divine grace. 

In Chapter 3 I study the second “heretical” Mufaddal-work titled Kitab al-haft wa- 
l-azilla. One of my tasks was to show that it formed part of a larger genre of theological 
writings about the idea of the seven Adams and the phantoms and shadows — 

978 Majmuat al-harraniym. Silsilat al-turath al-‘alawT 4. Lebanon, 2006: 9-179, 239-85. 
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transcendental entities that existed before the universe. My second task was to 
demonstrate that KH is a composite text consisting of at least seven distinct layers 
written at different times. The oldest layers of the text originated in the 2 nd /8 th -3 rd /9 th 
century “extremist” milieu of Iraq, and then were transplanted to Syria by the 
Nusayrls, who added several new layers to it. In its final form, we find the book in the 
5 th / 11 th century in the possession the followers of the sect in Syria. I dissociated each 
textual layer from others by using textual and content-related markers, and analyzed 
the thought of each. Despite their differences, all layers contain the usual set of ghulat 
teachings present in KS, such as humanity’s fall from divine grace, transformation and 
transmigration of souls, the idea of the Path, etc. 

Having reiterated what has been already said in Chapters 2 and 3, let us now 
look at the commonalities between the two “heretical” works and see what unites 
them. Upon reading both works, one cannot help noticing the numerous similarities 
between the worldviews and terminology of KS and the older, pre-Nusayrl layers of KH, 
i.e. the “Firm Kernel” and the “Shi‘i” chapters. The most striking similarities are the 
ideas of reincarnation into other human bodies and into lower forms, the idea of God’s 
Veils and Doors (sg. hijab and bab), i.e. the persons who hide Him from people or help 
people to reach Him, and the degrees of belief, collectively called in both texts with the 
term darajat, each of which is called with similar names in KS and KH: mumtahan, naqfb, 
mukhlis or mukhallas, etc. 

The place and time of the composition of the two texts is also similar. KS was 
composed between the two occupations, i.e. somewhere toward the end of the 3 rd /9 th 
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century or the first half of the 4 th /lO th in Kufa. KH’s earliest layers were written in Iraq 
in the 2 nd /8 th or 3 rd /9 th centuries. 

Two types of similarities between the two texts emerge: one is their content, the 
other is the place and time of their composition. These common elements show that 
the third and most obvious similarity — the form of dialogue between Mufaddal and 
Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq — is no coincidence. They demonstrate that in 2 nd /8 th -3 rd /9 th 
centuries Iraq, among the “extremist” wing of Shi‘is, the name of Mufaddal was firmly 
associated with the esoteric teachings of the sixth Imam, who supposedly chose to 
confide him the secrets of religion. 

These works probably circulated in secret, for they are not mentioned anywhere 
in Twelver biographical literature. 979 In all likelihood, they were taken to Syria by the 
Nusayrls, the last representatives of Iraqi ghuluw, who migrated there in the 4 th /lO th 
century, thus escaping the gaze of later Imami authors. KH’s fate is a case in point; its 
earliest layers were written in Kufa and its latest in Syria, where the book took its final 
shape and where all the known manuscripts of the work originate. 980 KS also likely 
followed the same path, for, althought being a typical text of Iraqi ghuluw, its only 
manuscript was found in Syria. 

Although the two discussed texts are perhaps the most important remnants of 
the ghulat literature of the time, they nevertheless formed part of a larger tradition of 
theological writings with which they share numerous elements of doctrine and 
terminology, and snippets of which have reached us mainly through quotations in later 

979 NajashI only mentions the “rationalist” Mufaddal-works, KT and KI, see below. 

980 In this statement, I rely solely on information provided by the book’s several editors, see my Chapter 

3. 
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Nusayri texts. A careful study of available Nusayri literature is yet to reveal many more 
such texts or textual fragments. That not only the teachings of KH and KS are similar 
to these texts (which include Kitab al-azilla and Kitab al-ashbah discussed in my third 
chapter, Umm al-kitab, and Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib), but also the fact that the names 
mentioned in them, or their alleged authors, are often people of the same environment, 
i.e. representatives of the Kufan ghuluw, shows that KH, KS, and the other surviving 
ghulat texts were composed and circulated in the same religious environment and 
formed part of the same literary tradition. 

The “Rationalist” Mufaddal-tradition 

The two texts of the “rationalist” Mufaddal-tradition differ drastically from the 
discussed two. While sharing with them the element of a dialogue or correspondence 
between Mufaddal and the Imam, they have nothing to do with ghulat teachings. In fact, 
apart from the mentioned two persons’ names, virtually no Shi’ism is to be found in 
them. Instead, they are both rationalistic works proving God’s existence, and the 
product of a Shi‘i milieu which was influenced by Mu’tazill thought. In studying them, I 
pursued two goals: I sought to situate the two works in their intellectual milieu and 
find their dates of composition, and to analyze their theological systems. Because of 
their shorter size and greater similarity, and because of the similar challenges that 
presented themselves in studying them, I discussed them together in one chapter. 

Tawhid al-Mufaddal is the “Shi'itized” version of a Mu’tazill treatise ascribed to 
Jahiz. Composed around mid-3 rd /9 th century, it was adopted by the Shi’is in the second 
half of the same century, or around the beginning of the next, during the period when 
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Mu’tazill theology began to influence Shi‘i thought. Kitab al-ihlllaja shares many 
features with the other work, and is either an originally Shi’i text or also the Shi‘i 
adaptation of a Mu'tazill work. The similar structure, terminology, and style which it 
shares with the former work, as well as the common features that it shares with other 
works of the time, all show that it was composed in the same environment, and perhaps 
the same period, as Tawhid al-Mufaddal’s Mutazill prototype. If the Shi’i hypothesis for 
KI’s composition proves to be true, the date of its composition is likely to be the second 
half of the 3 rd /9 th or the beginning of the 4 th /lO th centuries, i.e. the period of the entry of 
Mu’tazill ideas into Shi‘i thought. 

The contents of KI and TM are strikingly similar. They both argue for the 
existence of God through the Argument from Design, (in addition to this argument, KI 
uses several other rationalist arguments as well.) That the two works are the product of 
the same intellectual and religious milieu can be further affirmed by the fact that they 
both argue against the representatives of the same group of atheists, the Dahriyya, who 
rejected God’s existence, concluding that the world is uncreated and eternal, and that 
only what is perceived by the senses is real, thus rejecting also the reality of the 
spiritual realm. 

The later trajectory of both Mufaddal-works also follows a common pattern. 
Unlike KS and KH, both of which were unknown to Shi‘i biographers and bibliographers 
in Iran and Iraq, KH and KI are mentioned by several Twelver Shi’i authors all of whom 
lived in the two mentioned regions. Thus, Ibn NadTm and NajashT lived in Baghdad, Ibn 
Shahrashub originated in Iran, 981 and Ibn Tawus, who had both works in his library, was 

981 At some point he did live in Syria, see Amir-Moezzi, “Ebn Shahrashub,” Elr, vol. 8: 53-4. 
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also Iranian. 982 Both texts made their way into the compilation of MajlisT, the famous 
religious scholar of Safavid Iran. Finally, all the manuscripts of the two texts listed by 
Sezgin are also of Iranian provenance. 983 

The Connection between the Two Strands of the Mufaddal-tradition 
Having discussed the connection between the texts forming the two branches of 
the Mufaddal-tradition, it remains for me to discuss how, apart from their alleged 
author’s name, these two trends are connected to each other. As I discussed in my 
Introduction, there is a dialectical connection between the two processes of Shi‘i 
thought which the Mufaddal-tradition’s two trends document, i.e. the opposition 
between the “moderates” and “extremists” within the Shi‘i community and the 
eventual downfall of the latter, and the emergence of the rationalist school in Shi’ism. 
The connection is that the people who were instrumental in initiating the second 
trend, were also involved 984 in bringing the first to its end, engaging in polemics against 
the ghulat. 

The two trends of the Mufaddal-tradition, then, are connected by the same 
dialectical bond. The first documents the initially peaceful, and then the persecuted 
and secret, existence of the ghulat in Iraq, their eventual demonization in Imami circles 
and the flight of their survivors, the Nusayrls, from a hostile Iraq to the safe haven 

982 Kohlberg, A Medieval Muslim Scholar at Work: 187, 226; Tehran!, Dharfa, vol. 4: 482-3. 

983 CAS, vol. 1: 530 

984 1 am fully aware of the caveat of a simplistic mono-causal explanation of the suppression of the ghulat, 
and in no way argue that the only reason the “extremists” were demonized were the efforts of the 
Nawbakhtls. 
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provided by the Hamdanid dynasty in Syria. The Mufaddal-tradition’s second trend 
documents the emergence of the rationalist school in Shi‘i thought. And while the 
authors of the “rationalist” Mufaddal-works do not engage in polemics against the 
authors of the “heretical” one, it is very likely that they belonged to the same 
intellectual circle as the authors were engaged in anti -ghulat polemics. An echo of, and 
a reaction to, this polemic is perhaps the passage in KS directed against the validity of 
knowledge acquired by rational means. 

Why Mufadded? 

The four Mufaddal-treatises are written neither by Mufaddal nor by his 
interlocutor Ja'far al-Sadiq. First, because they (maybe except for some of KH’s layers) 
are composed later, and because Ja'far would not tolerate the idea of his divinization. 
Why, then, are these works ascribed to Mufaddal al-ju‘fl? While presently available 
sources do not allow for a definitive answer, some assumptions can still be made. First, 
being a close associate of the two Imams and an influential person dealing with 
finances, Mufaddal had an important position in the ShFi community of Kufa. Secondly, 
as some hadxth show, he did indeed hold opinions which would be regarded as 
“extremist” by the later ShFi tradition. Being both a respected member of the 
community and a likely sympathizer with “extremist” teachings, he was, therefore, 
revered by later representatives of Kufan ghuluw who composed and circulated works 
detailing their teachings. It is no wonder, then, that to make their works more 
authoritative, these ghulat would attribute them to Mufaddal. 
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However, Mufaddal’s importance seems to have extended beyond ghulat circles, 
and his authority as the transmitter of Ja'far al-Sadiq’s teachings was accepted even 
among rationalistically inclined Shi’is. So much so that he also figures as the 
transmitter of Ja‘far al-Sadiq’s teachings in KI and TM, rationalistic texts with no ghulat 
content at all, composed in late 3 rd /9 th or early 4 th /lO th centuries. 

Later on, after the ghulat were completely demonized by the Twelvers, however, 
Mufaddal came to be viewed by some Imamis as an unbeliever for his “extremist” 
views. NajashI, who died in the mid 5 th -ll th century, is one of these scholars. Still, the 
ambiguity around Mufaddal’s image among the Twelvers remained, for NajashI’s rough 
contemporary TusT considers him among the “praised” companions of the Imams. 

Because of the secrecy surrounding Mufaddal’s “heretical” works, NajashI and 
later Imami authors writing about Mufaddal do not mention them. This indicates that 
they did not know about them, for had they known about such openly “heretical” texts 
as KS and KH, they would have surely used them to further denigrate Mufaddal. The 
two other Mufaddal-works, comprising the “rationalist” branch of the Mufaddal- 
tradition, managed to survive in the Twelver milieu as they contained nothing 
“heretical” from the point of view of the Imamis. This explains why they are mentioned 
by such authors as NajashI, Ibn Shahrashub, and Ibn Tawus, and why they eventually 
made their way into Majlist's grand compilation. 
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APPENDICES 


Appendix 1 

The Works Attributed to Mufaddal 985 


Published Works 

Kitab al-slrat 


■ Ed. Munsif b. ‘Abd al-Jalll, Benghazi, 2004. 

■ Ed. Capezzone, L. in “II Kitab al-sirat attribuito a Mufaddal ibn ‘Umar al-ju‘fl.” 
Rivista degli Studi Orientali 69 (1995): 295-416. 

■ Eds. Abu Musa and Shaykh Musa in Al-majmua l-mufaddaliyya, Silsilat al-turath 
al-‘alawT 6. Lebanon, 2006: 95-166. 


Kitab al-haft wa-l-azilla/Kitab al-haft al-sharif 


■ Kitab al-haft wa-l-‘azilla, eds. Arif Tamir and Ignace Khalife. Beirut, 1960. 

■ Kitab al-haft al-sharif, ed. Mustafa Ghalib. Beirut, 1964 [reprinted in 1977]. 

■ Kitab al-haft wa-l-‘azilla, Arif Tamir. Beirut, 1981 [reprinted in 1401/2007]. 

■ Kitab al-haft al-sharif, eds. Abu Musa and Shaykh Musa in Al-majmua l- 
mufaddaliyya. Silsilat al-turath al-‘alawT 6. Lebanon, 2006: 289-423. 


Al-risala l-mufaddaliyya 


■ Eds. Abu Musa and Shaykh Musa in Al-majmua l-mufaddaliyya, Silsilat al-turath 
al-‘alawT 6. Lebanon, 2006: 9-18. 


Mayakun ‘inda zuhur al-Mahdi 


■ Khasibi, Al-Hidaya l-kubra, Beirut, 1986: 392-437. 

■ MajlisT, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 53:1-35. 


Ma iftarada Allah ‘ala l-jawarih min al-iman/Kitab al-xman wa-l-islam 


985 When one and the same text has different titles in different editions, I indicate the titles separately for 
each of the editions; when the title is the same in all editions, I indicate it only in the heading. 
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■ Saffar al-Qummi, Basa’ir al-darajat, ed. Al-Hajj Mirza Muhsin. Tehran, 1404: 546- 
56. 


Wasiyyat al-Mufaddal 


■ Hasan b. Shu'ba al-Harram, Tuhaf al-‘uqul ‘an al al-rasul, ed. ‘All Akbar Ghaffari. 
Tehran 1376/1956: 513-5. 


Tawhid al-Mufaddal 


■ MajlisI, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 3: 57-151. 

■ Ed. Kazim al-Muzaffar, Beirut, 1983. 

■ Min amalx l-imam al-Sadiq, 4 vols, ed. Muhammad al-Khallll, Najaf, 1963/1383- 
1964/1384. 

■ Persian translation by MajlisT, Rahnama-ye khodashenasl yd tawhid-e Mufaddal, 
Tehran, n.d. 

■ Persian translation by Sayyid Ahmad KitabchT and Sayyid Mahmud KitabchT, 
Tehran, 1354/1935. 


Kitab al-ihhlaja 


■ Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 3:152-98. 


Du‘a’ Samat/Du‘a’ Shabbur 


■ MajlisT, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 90: 96-101. 

■ TusT, Misbah al-mutajahhid. Beirut, 1991: 416-19. 

■ IbnTawus, Jamal al-usbu‘, Qum, 1411/1991: 533-8. 


Unpublished or Lost Works 

Riwayat al-ruzz wa-mafihi min al-fadl 

■ [Manuscript] Muhammad b. Tahir b. Ibrahim al-Harithl, Majmu al-tarbiyyat (see 
Ivanow, Ismaili Literature: A Bibliographical Survey: 59, 101). 

Kitab al-yawm wa-layla 
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Najashi, Fihrist asma’ musannifi al-ShTa. Ed. Sh. al-Zanjam, Qum, 1407 AH: 416. 


‘Ilal al-shara’i‘ 

■ Najashi, Fihrist asma musannifi al-ShTa. Ed. Sh. al-ZanjanT, Qum, 1407 AH: 416. 
Kitab 

■ TusI, Fihrist, ed. Muhammad Sadiq Al Bahr al-‘Ulum, Najaf, 1356/1961: 1969 (cf. 
Modarressi, Tradition and Survival: 337). 
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Appendix 2 


The People who Narrated from/to Mufaddal in the Major Imami Collections 

Summary 


Number of narrators 
from/to Mufaddal 

92 

Religious value 

trustworthy 

28 

weak/liar/extremist 

11 

I Craftsmen and traders 

23 

ethnicity 

mawali 

27 

Arabs 

2 


Detailed List 


Name of transmitter 

Profession 

Religious image 

(trustworthy/weak) 

Ethnicity (mawIa/Arab) 

Hafs Akhu Murazim 986 


His brother was 
trustworthy 


Hammad b. ‘Isa 987 


Trustworthy 


Harith b. al-Mughlra al- 
Nasrl 988 


Very trustworthy 


Hasan b. Rashid 989 


Weak 

mawla 

Husayn b. Ahmad al- 
Minqarl 




Husayn b. Thuwayr b. 
AbIFakhita 990 



mawla 

‘Isab. Sulayman al- 
Nahhas 991 




Sabbah al-Mada’inl 992 




‘Abd Allah al-Qalla’ 

qalla “bread fryer” 



‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Asamm al- 
Misma‘1 993 


ghall, worthless 


‘Abd Allah b. Hammad 
[al-Ansarl] 994 


Respected man 


‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman 





986 TusT, Rijal: 185; Najashl, Rijal, vol. 1:377. 

987 From the several Hammads found in the Basa’ir, where this one is found, only Hammad b. ‘Isa is 
followed by the same person as this one, Muhammad b. ‘Isa (5 times), hence, I assume he is Hammad b. 
‘Isa. 

988 Najashl, Rijal, vol. 1: 333; cf. also KashshI, Rijal, nos. 619, 620. 

989 Cf. Hasan b. Rashid al-TafawI in Najashl, Rijal, vol. 1:135. 

990 TusT, Fihrist: 104. 

991 KashshI, Rijal, no. 933. 

992 JusI, Rijal: 219. 

993 Najashl, Rijal, vol. 2:15. 

994 Najashl, Rijal, vol. 2:15. 
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‘Abd Allah b. Abi Ya'fur 
al-'Abdl 995 

Qur’an reciter 

Very trustworthy 


‘Abd Allah b. al-Qasim 
al-Hadraml 996 


Liar, ghall 


‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Kathlr al-Hashiml 997 


Weak, fabricated 
traditions 

mawla 

‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Salim al-Ashall 998 

Perfume dealer, book 
dealer 



Safwan b. Mahran b. 
Mughlra al-Asadl] al- 
Jammal 999 

Jammal - cameleer 

trustworthy 

mawla 

Safwan b. Yahya Abu 
Muhammad al-Bajall 1000 

Fabric seller 

Very trustworthy 


‘Ala’ b. Razln al- 
Qalla’ 1001 

Qalla - bread fryer 

trustworthy 

mawla 

‘All b. Hassan al-Wasitl 
al-Khazzaz 1002 

Silk dealer 

neutral 


‘All al-Sayrafl 1003 

sayraf I- moneychanger 



‘All b. Hadld al-Mada’inl 
b. Hakim al-Sabatl al- 
Azdl 1004 




‘Allb. Hammad al- 
Azdl 1005 


ghall 


‘Allb. Faddal 1006 




‘Allb. Muhammad 




Salih b. ‘Uqba b. Khalid 
' al-Asadl 1007 




Salih b.Sahl 1008 


ghalf, fabricated 
traditions 


‘Amr b. ‘Uthman al- 
Thaqafl al-Azdl al- 
Khazzaz 1009 

khazzaz “silk dealer” 

trustworthy 


‘Umar b. Aban al- 
Kalbl 1010 


trustworthy 

mawla 

‘Uthman b. ‘Tsa Abu 



mawla 


995 NajashI, Rijal, vol. 2: 7. 

996 NajashI, Rijal, vol. 2: 30. 

997 NajashI, Rijal, vol. 2: 44-5. 

998 NajashI, Rijal, vol. 2: 49. 

999 NajashI, Rijal, vol. 2: 40; KashshI, Rijal, no. 828. 

1000 NajashI, Rijal, vol. 2: 239-40. 

1001 NajashI, Rijal, vol. 2:153. 

1002 NajashI, Rijal, vol. 2:113. 

1003 NajashI, Rijal, vol. 2: 111; TusI, Fihrist: 214. 

1004 NajashI, Rijal, vol. 2:108-9. 

1005 KashshI, Rijal: 703. 

1006 Quhpa’I, Majma‘ al-rijal, vol. 2:133-4. 

1007 NajashI, Rijal, vol. 2: 440. 

1008 Ha’irl. Muntaha l-maqdl, vol. 4:14-15. 

1009 NajashI, Rijal, vol. 2:132. 

1010 NajashI, Rijal, vol. 2:129. 
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‘Amr al-‘Amiri al- 
Kilabl 1011 




Abu Hamza Thabit b. 

Dinar al-Thumall 
Muhammad b. ‘Umar 
' al-Ja abl 1012 


trustworthy 

mawla 

Abu Hanlfa Sa’iq al-Hajj 
Said b. Bayan al- 
Hamadanl 




Abu ‘Umran al-Nahdl 




Abu Baslr 




Abu Ghassan al-DihlT 




Abu 1-Jarud 




Abu Said al-Qammat 

qammat “rope maker” 



Abu Salama al-Sarraj 

sarraj “saddle-maker” 



Ahmad b. al-Nasr al- 
Khazzaz Abu 1-Hasan 
al-ju‘fl 1013 ' 

khazzaz “silk dealer” 

trustworthy 

mawla 

Ahmad b. Muhammad 




Asad 




Bakkar b. Kardam 1014 




Bishr b.Ja'far 




Dhur‘a 




Durust b. Abl Mansur 
Muhammad al- 
Wasitl 1015 




Faydb. Mukhtar al- 
Ju‘fl 1016 


trustworthy 


Harun b. al-Jahm b. 
Thuwayr Saldb. 
Jahman 1017 


trustworthy 

mawla 

Harun b. Kharija 1018 


trustworthy 


Hisham al-Khurasanl 




Hisham b. Salim al- 
Jawallql 1019 

jawaliql “bag maker” 

Very trustworthy 

mawla 

Ibn Abl Najran 




Ishaq b. ‘Ammar al- 
Sayrafl 1020 

sayrajj- moneychanger 

trustworthy 

mawla 

Ismail b. Mansur 




Ja‘far b. Bashir al- 
Bajall 1021 

washsha' “fabric-dealer” 

trustworthy 



1011 NajashI, Rijal, vol. 2:151-2. 

1012 Najashl, Rijal, vol. 1: 289. 

1013 Najashl, Rijal, vol. 1: 247. 

1014 Ha’iri, Muntaha l-maqal, vol. 2:160. 

1015 Najashl, Rijal, vol. 1: 373. 

1016 Najashl, Rijal, vol. 2:176-7. 

1017 Najashl, Rijal, vol. 2: 405. 

1018 Najashl, Rijal, vol. 2: 404. 

1019 Najashl, Rijal, vol. 2: 399. 

1020 NajashT, Rijal, vol. 1:193. 

1021 Najashl, Rijal, vol. 1: 297. 
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Jabir b. YazTd al-Ju‘fT 1022 


Had ghulat connections 

Arab 

Jama'ab. Sa‘d al- 
Khath'amT al-Ju'fl 1023 

jeweler 

ghall, weak 


Khalidb. YazTd al- 
'UklT 1024 


trustworthy 


KhaybarT 1025 

miller 

murtafij weak 


Mansur b. Yunis 
Buzurj 1026 


trustworthy 

mawld (? 1027 ) 

Mu'awiyab. Wahb al- 
BajalT al-Duhnl 1028 


trustworthy 

Arab 

Mu’min al-Taq Abu 
Ja'far 1 ' 029 

moneychanger 


mawld 

Muhammad b. ‘Isa b. 
‘Ubayd b. Yaqtln 1030 


trustworthy 

mawld 

Muhammad b. Abl 
‘Umayr Ziyad al-Azdl 1031 


great man 

mawld 

Muhammad b. al- 
Husayn 




Muhammad b. Kathlr 
al-Thaqafl 1032 




Muhammad b. Muhsin 




Muhammad b. Musawir 
al-Tamlml al-Kufl 1033 




Muhammad b. Muslim 
Abu Ja'far al-Awqas al- 
Tahhan 1034 

tahhan “miller” 

Very trustworthy 

mawld 

Muhammad b. Sinan al- 
ZahirT 1035 


Had extremist 
connections 

mawld 

Muhammad b. Yahya 
al-Khazzaz 1036 

Seller of silk 

trustworthy 


Mufaddalb. Zaida 




Mundhir b. YazTd 




Musa al-Sayqal b. 
'Umar b. YazTd b. 
Dhubyan al-Sayqal 1037 

sayqal “sword-polisher” 


mawld 

Musab. Bakr 1038 





1022 Modarressi, Tradition and Survival, vol. 1: 86 fif. 

1023 Ha’irT, Muntaha l-maqal, vol. 2: 288. 

1024 NajashT, Rijal, vol. 1: 353. 

1025 Najashl, Rijal, vol. 1: 358. 

1026 Najashl, Rijal, vol. 2: 351. 

1027 Because of the Persian elements Buzurj< Pers. buzurg. 

1028 Najashl, Rijal, vol. 2: 348. 

1029 Modarressi, Tradition and Survival, vol. 2: 338-9. 

1030 Najashl, Rijal, vol. 2: 218. 

1031 Najashl, Rijal, vol. 2: 204-5. 

1032 The only information about his available in the sources appears to be the hadlth where he defends 
Mufaddal from the attacks of his opponents, see KashshI, Rijal, nos. 383-4; cf. Shabistarl, Al-faiq, vol. 3: 
177. 

1033 TusT, Rijal: 294. 

1034 Najashl, Rijal, vol. 2:199-200. 

1035 See my Chapter Three. 

1036 Najashl, Rijal, vol. 2: 260-1. 

1037 Najashl, Rijal, vol. 2: 336. 
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Muthanna (b. al- 
Walld?) 1039 

Seller of grain 


mawla 

NabajI (?) 




Najm b. Hatlm al- 
'Abdl 1040 




Qandl Ziyadb. 
Marwan 1041 



mawla 

Qasim al-Sayrafl 1042 


Probably trustworthy 


Sa'd (b. Tarlf al- 
Hanzall?) 1043 

cobbler 

Some called him 
trustworthy, some non 
trustworthy 

mawla 

Salam (b. Mustanlr?) 1044 



mawla 

Sama’a b. Sa‘d al- 
Khath'aml 1045 




Sulayman b. 
Durustawayh al-Wasitl 



mawla (? 1046 ) 

Sulayman b. Rashid 1047 




Sulayman b. Rashid’s 
father 




Thabit b. Dinar Abu 
Hamza al-Thumall 1048 


trustworthy 

mawla (?) 

Yahya al-Halablb. 
'Umran b. 'Allb. Abl 
Shu'ba 1049 


Very trustworthy 


Yunus b. Zubyan 1050 


Very weak 

mawla 

Yunus b. Ya’qub al- 
Bajall al-Dahnl 


trustworthy 


Yusif al-Abzarl 




Zayd al-Shahham 1051 

shahham “ seller of fat” 


mawla 

Zur’a b. Muhammad al- 
Hadraml 1052 


Trustworthy 



1038 Tusi, Rijal: 359; Najashi, Rijal, vol. 2: 339. 

1039 Najashi, Rijal, vol. 2: 356. 

1040 Tusi, Rijal: 138. 

1041 Najashi, Rijal, vol. 1: 289. 

1042 Ha’irl, Muntaha l-maqal, vol. 5: 222. 

1043 Najashi, Rijal, vol. 1: 404. 

1044 Tusi, Rijal: 125, 210. 

1045 Narrated from Mufaddal in Basair al-darajat: 144. 

1046 Because of the Iranian element Durustawayh in his name. 

1047 Barql, Tabaqat: 125; Tusi, Rijal: 378. 

1048 Ha’irl, Muntaha l-maqal, vol. 2:192; Najashi, Rijal, vol. 1: 289. 

1049 Najashi, Rijal, vol. 2: 416-7. 

1050 See my Chapter Three. 

1051 Najashi, Rijal, vol. 1: 396. 

1052 Najashi, Rijal, vol. 1: 399. 
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Appendix 3 


The Kufan Moneychangers who Narrated from the Imams 


Imam 

The number of Kufan saydrifa narrating 
from him 

Ja'far al-Sadiq 

45 

Muhammad al-Baqir 

2 

Musa al-Kazim 

2 

Other Imams 

4 
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Appendix 4 


The Layers and Possible Chronology ofKitab al-Haft wa-l-Azilla 



Chapters 
in Kitab al- 
haft 

Ideas 

Structural 

peculiarities 

Influences/affiliations 
with sectarian groups 

Possible 
period of 
composition 

Layer 1 

(Core) 

1-8 

Creation and fall, 
azilla wa ashbah, 
Muhammad’s 
important role, 7 
Adams 

Dialogue 
between 
Ja'far and 
Mufaddal 

Kufan ghulat, 
Muhammadiyya 
(Mlmiyya) and 
Harbiyya 

8 th -9 th cc. 

Layer 2 
(“Shiite”) 

12-5, 20, 
24-5, 29- 
35, 37, 52- 
7 

Imams’ 
supernatural 
image, tanasukh 
and masukhiyya, 
religious 
obligations are 
men 

Dialogue 
between 
Ja'far and 
Mufaddal 

Kufan ghulat, ‘Ayniyya, 
‘Alya’iyya, Khattabiyya 

8 th -9 th cc. 

Layer 3 

(Narrative) 

23,38-41 

Husayn’s batin 
death, 

condemnations of 
‘Umar and Abu 

Bakr, ‘All’s 
supernatural 
(magical) powers 

Stories, 
Dialogue 
between 
Ja'far and 
Mufaddal 

Nusayriyya, Nusayrl 
texts 

9 th -10 th cc. 
(before layers 
5-7) 

Layer 4 

42-5,47 

God’s justice, 
transformation 
into sub-human 
forms; 

redundancy of 
acts of worship 

Dialogue 
between 
Ja'far and 
Mufaddal 

Kufan ghulat 

8 th -9 th cc. 

Layer 5 

60-1 

7 Adams, 
Muhammad’s 
important role 

Ja'far’s 

monologue 

Kufan ghulat, 
Muhammadiyya 

Late 9 th -early 
10 th cc. 

(after layers 
1-4) 

Layer 6 

(Kitab al- 
azilla) 

62-4 

Muhammad is the 
first being 
created, and God 
delegated 
(fawwada ) to him 
rule of the world 

Ja'far’s 

monologue 

Quotation from the 

Kitab al-azilla attr. to 
Yunus b.Zubyan; 
Mufawwida, 
Muhammadiyya 

9 th c. 

(after layers 
1-4) 

Layer 7 

(hadith) 

65-7 

All ideas found in 
the previous 
layers; story of the 
12 th Imam’s 
occultation 

hadith (isnad + 
matn) 

Nusayriyya 

After 1024 
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Appendix 5 


The Etymology of the Word ihlllaja and the History of the Plant 
The word ihlllaja is the singular form of the collective plural ihltlaj (alternatively spelled 
as ahlilaj and halilaj 1053 ). It refers to the fruit of a tree called Terminalia chebula, which 
was used for medicinal purposes. 1054 The plant originated in India, and travelled to Iran 
in the Middle Ages. 1055 The history of the word follows the plant’s itinerary. It derives 
from the Sanskrit haritaki , 1056 and was borrowed into Arabic, most likely through 
Persian, where the form is preserved as halila . 1057 Dietrich deduces the Arabic from this 
New Persian word. 1058 However, the Arabic ending -aj points to an earlier borrowing 
from a Middle Persian form with an -ag — the precursor of the New Persian -a (or the 
more later -e) ending. 1059 Indeed, Middle Persian medical literature has preserved the 
form halilag, which was borrowed from Indian probably in late Sassanian times, 1060 and 
it is to this form that the Arabic variant goes back (hence its -aj ending). It was 


1053 Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, s.v. h-l-j. 

1054 Surprisingly, Ullmann’s famous Die Medizin im Islam does not have much on the plant. It only mentions 
it once, as used in the work of the 16 th century author Dawud al-Atakl, who refers to the term as a sort of 
horse illness (p. 222), which has nothing to do with its original meaning. 

1055 Dietrich, “Hallladi,” EI2, vol. 12 (Supplement): 349-50; Laufer, Sino-Iranica: 378,581. 

1056 Ibid. 

1057 Ibid.; Lane, ibid.; Dehkhoda, Loghat-name, s.v. halila. 

1058 Dietrich, ibid. 

1059 Numerous examples of Middle Persian borrowings in Arabic illustrate this pattern: banafsaj “violet” < 
Mid. Pers. vanafshag, fayruzaj “turquoise” < Mid. Pers. *perdzag, jawzlnaj “sweetmeat” < Mid. Pers. gozenag, 
mawzaj “shoe” < Mid. Pers. mozag, rahnamaj “travelogue” < Mid. Pers. rahnamag, etc. (for more examples, see 
Tafazzoli, “Arabic Language; ii. Iranian Loanwords in Arabic,” Elr, vol. 2: 231-33). 

1060 Hummel, “Flora; i. Historical Background,” Elr, vol. 10: 44. 
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borrowed into Arabic probably before the 2 nd -8 th century, for Middle Persian was used 
until about this time. In any case, the word was borrowed by Arabic speakers no later 
than the 3 rd /9 th century, for geographer Ibn Khurradadhbih, who lived in this period, 
mentions ihlflaj among the plants that have come to Kabul from India. 1061 


1061 Bosworth, “Kabul,” £12, vol. 4: 356. 
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